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PREFACE 


Lucia Valentine Rogers was born in Georgia 
in 1858. After the Civil War had wrought 
devastation on the South, her family moved 
to Texas to begin a new Life. 


Sandford Sellers was born in Kentucky in 1854 
while his father was selecting a new homesite. 
The family settled in Texas when Sandford was 
about a year old, 


These two met in Waco, Texas, fell in love, and 
became engaged, Sandford moved to Lexington, 
Missouri where he had a position as principal 
in a newly organized private boys' school, He 
returned to Waco to be married in 1882 and 
brought his bride to Lexington, arriving in 

the caboose of a freight train, | 


This school, which became Wentworth Military 
Academy, was the nucleus around which they 
developed their lives, 


Today, in 1972, there are 66 direct descen- 
dants of Sandford and Lucia Sellers. Ali of 
them know the story. All of them feel a 
deep attachment to this family. 


This book is a story of this family -- an 
account of its ancestors with bits of their 
lives revealed through letters and records 
-~ down to the present generation which con- 
tinues to expand and expend their energies 
and talents ag did their vigerous forebears, 


These records have been assembled so that 
this story can be perpetuated and passed 
down to future generations as an inspiration 
and reminder of the sources from which they 
have developed. 
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From the Lexington Advertiser Rews March 4, 1938 


LEXINGTON FEELS LOSS OF COLONEL SELLERS 


Lexington deeply feels the loss of its Number One Citizen in the death of 
Colonel Sandford Sellers, president of Wentworth Military Academy, 

As a pioneer educator in the middle west, as an efficient and able busi- 
ness executive, and &8 a gentleman, Colonel Sellers has won the friendship 
and esteem of all those with whom he has come in contact during hie long and 
useful life. 

A leader in the field of education, he hes molded the lives of thousands 
of young men, young men who came to his school from nearly every state in the 
Union and several foreign countries, No greater monument could any man leave 
behind him -- “his boys," the graduates of Wentworth Military Academy. 

As @ business man, Colonel Sellers actively managed the affairs of the 
Academy, being its president from ite founding in 1880 down to the present day. 
By operating a good school, he helped make a better Lexington. 

AS @ gentleman, Colonel Sellers made friends wherever he went. He is held 
in high esteem by persone from all walks of life, from every part of the world, 
and his personal friends can be counted in the thousands. 

Colonel Sellers has gotten out of Life what many men strive for yet fail 
to achieve, He has traveled extensively; he worked as a cowboy and rancher 
in Texas back in the days when the southwest was still new and untried; he 
received an enviable education at Center College, Kentucky, financing it by 
the sale of a large tract of land; he added to his experiences by filling 
various teaching positions through the southwest; and as his main life's work 
he built Wentworth Military Academy from a small, unknown boys' school to a 
position of international prominence which it enjoys today. 

Colonel Sellers lived an active life up to the time of his illness. He 
kept right om going when most men of his age would have retired from public 
life, While he shared a good part. of his executive duties with his sons, he 
kept im close contact with Wentworth and the cadet corps. Colonel Sellers 
wae always intensely interested in the welfare of his students, and it was his 
custom to have a cadet at his table in the Academy mess hall every day. 

Colonel Sellers enjoyed walking, and it was nothing for him to walk the 
seven or eight blocks from the school te the business section frequently. He 
Liked being with people, and he looked forward with much pleasure to the annual 
sellers family reunion which was held every year on the Academy grounds, He 
always hed great interest in civic affairs and was active in projects for com- 
munity betterment. 

His death occurred as the result of a fall in the Wentworth Gymnasium when 
he attempted to tose a basketball back to a student on the basketball court, 
and this was a fitcing climax to a life of activity. 

Colonel Sellers ieaves behind him among other things, a fine family and a 
gteat military school as monuments to his Life, monuments more eternal than 
stone ox marble. 

Hie many friends will long remember him as @ great man. 
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From the Lexington Advertiser New, the Wentworth Trumpeter, and the Kansas City 
Star on the occasion of the 90th birthday and two months later the death of Mrs. 
Lucia Valentine Rogers Sellers © 


MRS, SANDFORD SELLERS CELEBRATES 90TH BIRTHDAY 


Today is the 90th birthday anniversary of Mrs. Sandford Sellers, and family ~ 
and friends are excited about the occasion but Mrs. Sellers says "People are mak- 
ing too much fuss over me". 

Mrs. Sellers has spent 66 years of her life on the Wentworth campus. She 
came to Lexington soon after her marriage to Sandford Sellers. He came here to 
serve as principal of the academy and stayed on as head of Wentworth for 58 years. 

It was while Living in Waco, Texas, that she met Sandford Sellers, then an 
instructor at Austin College. Later, following their marriage in Waco, she ar- 
rived in Lexington on the train ~- mostly a freight train, Mrs. Sellers recalls -- 
and the entire Wentworth student body turned out to greet the principal's south- 
ern bride. 

With the exception of a short time when the Sellers lived in a large yellow 
house on Broadway, Mrs. Sellers’ home has been at the academy. 

Her church work gives her great pleasure, and she is still enthusiastic 
about her activities at the Presbyterian church, where she has been a member 65 
years. She is the oldest member of the local church and the entire service there 
Sunday morning was dedicated to her, with a special sermon by Dr. Stafford. Her 
church circle gave her a corsage of gardenias which she wore on the occasion, 

In fact, says Mrs. Sellers, she is having a whole week of birthdays instead 
of just one day. 

The “first lady" of Wentworth has always taken great interest in the cadets, 
and alumni everywhere will remember how she used to entertain them. She has al- 
ways been an enthusiastic W.M.A. sports fan ~- in every sport except one, that is. 
Boxing is just a Little too much for her. 

Mrs. Sellers formerly would oversee all the work on the grounds at the acad- 
emy and got up early in the morning to work among the flowers herself. 

She used to turn down rides and walk all over town, and regrets that she 


has had to give up that pleasure -- about three years ago when she was 87. She 
flew to Chicago about two years ago for a wedding, and decided that for long trips 
that is the only way to travel -- quite a contrast to her first long trip, the 


one from Georgia to Texas in a covered wagon. 

Included in the week of birthdays was a tea and open house held at the 
academy. After the noon meal today at the academy she was escorted to the micro- 
phone by Cadet Major Glauner where Cadet Colonel Bill Ballard presented her 


with flowers and a locket, containing pictures of her four children, on behalf 
of the cadets. 
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Mrs. Sandford Sellers, 90, "the first lady" at Wentworth Military Academy, 
who spent sixty-seven years on the school campus, died early tonight at the home 
of her daughter Mrs. Tilton Davis. Her late husband, Col. Sandford Sellers, Sr., 
headed Wentworth from 1880 until his death in March, 1938. The couple married 
in 1882. The honeymoon journey to Lexington was made in a caboose of a freight 
train. When the train reached the town, all of Lexington turned out to meet and 
welcome her. 

Wentworth Old Boys scattered around the world will read with sorrow of 
"Grandmother Sellers’ death, for she was known and Loved by all of them. 
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4 THE THREE BROTHERS 


The following article is a reprint of one appearing in the February, 1971 
issue of the Beta Theta Pi quarterly national publication and reprinted in the 
Wentworth Trumpeter. Beta Theta Pi is a social fraternity to which all three 
members of the Sellers family belonged at the University of Chicago. 








Col. James McBrayer Sellers Dr. Ovid Rogers Sellers Col. Sandford Sellers, Jr. 


The three Sellers brothers of Lambda Kho chapter at the University of Chicago 
are perhaps as outstanding a trio as you find on any chapter roll. 

Educational leaders, all have been listed in Who's Who in America. All were 
commissioned officers and served overseas in World War I. They have gained 
national distinction in their fields, in fraternity and community service and, at 
ages 86, 78, and 75, maintain their high degrees of activity. Interestingly, 
because of their complexions, all were nicknamed, "Sandy". 

They are sons of Colonel Sandford Sellers, superintendent and later president 
of Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri, of which he was a co-founder 
in 1881. The three brothers received their preparatory education there before 
entering the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Ovid Rogers Sellers, Chicago '04, upon graduation returned to Wentworth 
Academy as a teacher and, in due time, became headmaster. Later, turning to the 
ministry, he gained his B.D. from McCormick Theological Seminary in 1915 and his 
Ph.D. from John Hopkins University in 1922. For 32 years he was professor in 
Old Testament at the former institution where he was also dean for 14 years. At 
the same time he was a visiting professor at the University of Chicago. 

Specializing in oriental research, he was a staff member with ten archaeo- 
logical expeditions in the Middle East, three of which he directed. He was a 
member of the first board of directors of The American Friends of the Middle East. 
In 1948-49 he was professor of archaeology in the American School in Jerusalem. 
There he was badly burned when his civilian plane was shot down over the Sea of 
Galilee and three associates aboard were killed. 

Dr. Sellers has written many books and articles for professional publications 
and is a member of many learned societies in his field. In 1954 he and Mrs. Sellers 
toured the world on a good-will trip, sponsored by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
during which time he lectured tor three months in the Theological Seminary in 
Djarkarta. Although technically “retired" in 1955, he thereafter joined in mid- 
eastern archaeological expeditions. 


In World War I, as a first lieutenant in the Corps of Chaplains, he was 
assigned to the 17th Field Artillery, Second Division, with which he partici- 
pated in four battles and became a part of the Army of Occupation in Germany, 

While an undergraduate at the University of Chicago, he served as president 
of Lambda Rho chapter; belonged to Acacia, and was a founder of Blackfriars, the 
nationally known all-male musico-dramatic organization, for which he wrote music. 
He was 4 member of the bang and the mandolin club activities, prominent on the 
campus in those days. 

It is interesting to note that in 1902 Dr. Sellers was sponsored in Beta 
Theta Pi by Horace Gillette Lizier, Chicago 1894, who has given us so many great 
songs. Also, he was personally initiated into the fraternity by our revered 
Francis Wayland Shepardson, Denison 1862, then a history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and living in the Beta house during his wife's temporary 
absence while in Europe, 

Colonel Sandford Sellers, Jr., Chicago '13, like his older brother, went 
back to Wentworth Military Academy upon receiving his B.S. degree, and remained 
at the Academy for the next 20 years, except for the war period from 1917-19. 

He wag steadily promoted, reaching the post of superintendent in 1923. At that 
time junior college accreditation was received and the name officially changed 
to Wentworth Military Academy and Junior College. 

In 1917 he was commissioned captain of infantry at the first officers' 
training camp. He served as instructor in machine gunnery in the 49th Division 
until sailing for France, where he commanded a machine gun company. He won two 
battle stars and was selected for the Army School of the Line at Langres, France 
from which he was graduated, He spent five months with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 

In 1930 he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel in the Officers Reserve Corps 
and in 1942 became a Colonel in the Illinois National Guard. 

In 1933, Colonel Sellers returned to the University of Chicago for a year of 
graduate study, receiving an M.A. degree. He was elected to Phi Delta Kappa, the 
professional education fraternity. 

He was then appointed by the United States Commissioner of favewe ion as the 
Sixth Corps Area Educational Adviser to the Civilian Conservation Corps, super- 
vising the education program for some two hundred camps of 40,000 enrollees in 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. This responsibility continued for eight years, 
after which he spent a year with the National Safety Council. 

In 1943 Colonel Sellers became headmaster of the Elgin (Illinois) Academy 
and the next year was invited to the Morgan Park (Illinois) Military Academy as 
superintendent, 

In 1945 he returned to federal service as Educational Adviser, Fourth Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and in three years was advanced to chief. Upon retire- 
ment in 1962 he was awarded the Army's Meritorious Civilian Service Medal in 
recognition of his outstanding accomplishments as Director, General Educational 
Deve lopment , 

While an undergraduate at Chicago he was president of Lambda Rho chapter. 

He was a star member of the football and track teams for three years of inter- 
collegiate competition, and played in the band. He belonged to all four class 
honor societies and in his senior year was selected a university marshall. While 
in high school in 1909 he had won the A.A. Stagg Interscholastic Tennis Tournament 
at Chicago. 

Colonel Sellers’ life has been dedicated to educational service to boys and 
young men, promoting ideals of patriotism and strong national defense, 

He and Mrs. Sellers, since retirement, have moved to Fedhaven, Florida where 
both are leaders im musical activities. 


Colonel James McBrayer Sellers, Chicago '17, unlike his older brothers, 
saw military service immediately after college. Because of his Wentworth 
Military Academy experience, he received a commission as Second Lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps early in 1917. He left the university in April receiving his 
diploma in absentia. . 

Shortly he was sent to France, serving for three years as platoon leader 
and company commander through four major engagements, during which he advanced 
to the rank of Captain.. One of the most highly decorated officers in the Marine 
Corps, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star (two citations), 
Purple Heart, and French Croix de Guerre. 

He was severely wounded in action, which in later years required extensive 
surgery at the Mayo Clinic. Relinquishing active duty in 1920 he continued in 
the Reserve Corps until his retirement as Lieutenant Colonel in 1945. 

Upon release from active duty, he went home to Wentworth as an instructor, 
moving up through Assistant Commandant to Commandant. He was selected superin- 
tendent upon the death of his father, Colonel Sandford Sellers. In 1960 he 
resigned that post to become president, still performing many active duties at 
the Academy. 

Colonel Sellers is a past president of the Association of Military Colleges, 
Past Grand Master of the Grand Masonic Lodge of Missouri, A.F. & A.M. and Past 
Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery of Missouri. For three years he was 
president of the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Greater Kansas City, and for many 
years a trustee of the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. 

At the University of Chicago he, like his brothers, served as president of 
Lambda Rho chapter. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year and to 
Sigma Xi in his senior year. He was a university marshall and won his reserve 

letter in football. 

He and Mrs. Sellers continue to reside in Lexington, Missouri. 


The accolade: "The Three Illustrious Brothers of Lambda Rho" seems well 
warranted! 





Sandford Sellers with his sons: Ovid, Sandford Jr, Mac 


MARCTA aod PAULINE. SELLERS 7 


Marcia was born September 7, 1686, Pauline on January 12, 1889. ‘Their 
echooling began early, at the ages of 5 or 6. Neither of them ever attended a 
public school, it being considered unacceptable to some families. Their. young- 
ast brother, Mac, was the only one of the family ever to attend public school. 

Both girls went to the small private schools attended by their friends. — 
Marcia started at Miss Gabe Hawkins’ but this school was in its last year of 
operation as the four Hawkins' sisters had become too old to carry on the edu- 
cational program at their home which had become an "institution" by the time 
of their retirement. Both girls then went to Miss Sarah Chambers and later 
to her sister, Miss Lutie Chambers, At first this private school was held in: 

a home which at that time belonged to. the Baptist College, now Lafayette Arms 
Apartments. The Boone house contained the Music Department of the College and 
the primary department of which Miss Lutie became the headmistress, . 

These girls were quite different in taste and temperament. Marcia was a 
healthy outdoor type, enjoyed climbing trees, riding horseback, and vigorous. - 
exercise while Pauline preferred the more ladylike activities of painting, 
embroidery, and other more passive pursuits. Their differences became more 
pronounced as they approached maturity. 

Marcia's education, after several years under Miss Lutie's tutelage and 
several years at Central College in Lexington, consisted of one and a half 
years in Nashville, Tennessee at Ward Seminary (later Ward Belmont) where she. 
graduated in 1905. Pauline went with her to Ward but remained only one semester. 
She spent the next year at home studying at Baptist College and the next year at 
Lindenwood College where she received her diploma in 1906, During this time she 
had a year of voice training while Marcia entered Central College to study voice 
with Mrs. Alfred Franklin Smith. Thus it was that in the following two years 
both girls finished their voice training with Mrs. Smith at Central College, 
presenting their “senior recitals" in the spring of 1908, 

Singing became the joy of Marcia’s life and she had a beautiful dramatic 
soprano voice, It would take many pages to tell of all the occasions in which 
she participated «- her singing was much in demand at the many social events 
throughout the area and she was always happy to oblige. Her voice was heard 
at innumerable weddings, many funerals, and in home talent shows produced under 
professional direction. She sang in the Presbyterian Church choir for over 40 
years. During World War I a truck was set up downtown for the purpose of sell- 
ing bonds, Marcia stood on the truck leading songs and singing the well known 
war songs to encourage bond buying, She was the only woman ever to perform in 
the Goose Pond minstrels, an event that “brought down" the packed house, 

&iL through the years her singing was a welcome contribution to the commun- 
ity which continued after her marriage in 1910 to Tilton "Pick" Davis and 
throughout the raising of her family of five children, Her family was an active, 
rowdy buach of healthy youngsters and the household a headquarters for people of 
all ages wherein fun and laughter reigned. 

Her husband, Pick, was a colorful character in his own right. His father, 
Tilton Davis, Sr., had bought the Anderson House, now @ state museum, in 1861 
and renovated it because of the damage done during the Battle of Lexington. He 
brought his young wife and baby there in 1862, raising a family of six, all but 
one of whom grew to maturity there. Much of the furniture in the Anderson House 
today was furniture bought by Tilton, Sr. expressly for this house and after 
being used many years by Pick’s own family was given back to the House fer the 
enjoyment of generations to come. 

Many happy tales could be recounted by members of Marcia and Pick's family 
as they grew up surrounded by the love and Laughter of this pair -~ oh, there 
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were crises and tears along the way but these were taken in stride and the five 
children to this day retain the memory of their parents as a precious heritage. 

Pauline, under the direction of Mra. Smith at Central College, developed a 
lovely lyric soprano voice. She also played the piano.and was much in’ demand 
as a performer. She and Marcia sang duets ag well as solos. 

But Pauline's life was to take a different tack from Marcia‘’s, Pauline 
became @ beautiful and sophisticated woman, From her first blossoming maiden- 
hood, she was much sought after and adored by the opposite sex. At Lindenwood 
she became acquainted with many St, Louis people and spent much time visiting 
there, being squired around the circles of society by many an admiring suitor. 

At home again in Lexington, she soon became known in ever-widening circles. 
She enjoyed the life of the era's jet set. Wealthy and influential men from 
far and near became slaves to her beauty and personality, Many were the gifts 
she received from admirers, all seeking her much coveted attention, but Pauline 
remained aloof, In 1914 she went to Europe with Mrs, Smith, her former voice 
teacher, and a Mrs. Brooks from Philadelphia. She spent several months travel- 
ing and enjoying the attentions of European gentlemen, Coming home, she was 
seated at the Captain's table, pextsctyat hie in the glamorous activities of 
that favored group. 

Petted, pampered and adored by so many desirable and eligible bachelors 
of the day, she yet could find no one to whom she desired a permanent attach- 
ment. After her return from Europe and a number of years in Lexington, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City society, she found herself developing a growing fasci-e 
neeron: ae a young, Renee oe mesa Jay Richardson, This gentleman, while 

et homely, had a personality which made 
him a welcome addition to the circles 
in which both he and Pauline moved. 
Everyone who knew him soon fell under 
the sway of his scintillating conver- 
sation and his razor sharp wit, 

In 1918, Pauline joined him in 
marriage, much to the dismay of her 
family and friends who felt there 
would be little joy in this union. 

Their predictions proved only 

= too true and her many years of mar- 
-xiage to Jay Richardson produced 

- little more than frustration to this 
> beautiful lady, both in their life 
os im Kansas City and later in Los 

- Angeles, California, 

ves There were no children.’ As 
_the years yielded less and less 
satisfaction from the “social whirl," 
Pauline came te look to her family. 
for some of the simple joys of life, 
She adored the children of her sister, 
Marcia, and on her yearly visits to 
Lexington, spent much time in their 
company, She made them scrap books 
and other products of her artistic 
talents. Many of her beautiful hand- 
_ painted china dishes and vases remain 


Saul (ha-and tacedansetiecs as @ tribute to her unusual artistic 
Senior Recital, Central College, Lexington, Mo., 1908 abilities, 





























In 1933, on a visit to Lexington to help celebrate the Golden Wedding 
anniversary of her parents, she developed pneumonia. Surrounded by her 
parents, her brothers and sister and their familities, all of whom loved 
and admired her as had so many others in her 44 years on this earth, she 
finally surrendered the beauty and talents which promised so much but 
remained so tragically unfulfilled. 


~ Marcia McBrayer Davis Manning, 1972 
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Gvid, Pauline, and Marcia with their mother Lucia Rogers Sellers 
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Lucia Rogers Sellers, age 24, 4883 
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ROGERS, LUCIA VALENTINE 
Dau. of: Friend Ovid and Lucia Tichnor Brown Rogers 


» Born: Dec. 9, 1858, LaGrange, Troup Co., Georgia 


Died: Feb. 10, 1949, age 90, in Lexington, Mo. 
following a short confinement for a@ cold 
resulting from a walk across town in 
bitter cold; buried in Machpelah Cem., Lex. 


Married: Sandford Sellers, Dec. 27, 1882, Waco, Tex. 


Children: 
lL. Ovid Rogers 

b. Aug. 12, 1884, Waco, Texas; delivered 
by Dr. Harry W. Brown, uncle of Lucia 
¥. Rogers Sellers 

m. Katherine Wilson (b. Sept. 11, 1892) 
of Lexington, Mo., on June 1, 1918 ESAURSS : SEE 

e. 1) Elizabeth Nickerson; b. Mar. 5, 1919 in Lexington, Missouri 
2) Lucia Rogers; b. Nov. 30, 1920 in Lexington, Missouri 
3) Roger Wilson; b. Oct. 3, 1924 in Chicago, I11. 





b, Sept. 7, 1886, im Waco, Texas; delivered by Dr. Harry W. Brown 
m. Tilton Davis, Jr. (b. Mar. 8, 1878) of Lexington, Mo., Apr. 16, 1910 
c. L) Dorothy; b. Jan. 18, 1911, in Aberdeen, South Dakota 
2) Lucia Gene; b. July 18, 1912, im Lexington, Mo. 
3) Sandford Sellers; b. Dec. 21, 1913, in Lexington, Mo. 
4) Tilton, III; b. March 12, 1916, in Lexington, Mo. 
5) Marcia McBrayer; b. June 13, 1919, in Lexington, Mo. 
3. Pauline (Podgie) 
b. Jan. 12, 1889, in Lexington, Missouri 
d. Jan. 4, 1933, age 43, of pneumonia while in Lexington, Mo., for her 
parents 50th wedding anniversary; buried Machpelah Cem., Lexington, Mo. 
m, Jay Richardson of Kansas City, Mo., a lawyer, on Dec. 18, 1917; 
they lived in Los Angeles, California; no children 
4, Sandford, Jr. (Sandy) 
b. Feb. 5, 1892, in Lexington, Missouri 
m, Marion Logan Kean (b. June 26, 1893) of Richmond, Ky., a double 
cousin (see page 67), on June 8, 1915, Rew. J. V. Logan, her uncle, 
officiating 
c, L) Lillian Logan; b. July 26, 1916, in Lexington, Mo. 
2) Marion Stuart; b. Mar. 7, 1920, in Lexington, Mo. 
3) Sandford, III; b. Aug. 28, 1921, in Lexington, Mo. 
4) Logan McBrayer; b. Jan. 14, 1927, in Lexington, Missouri 
5. James McBrayer (Mac) 
b. June 20, 1895, in Lexington, Missouri 
m. Rebekah Hall Evans (b. Dec. 15, 1901) of Independence, Mo., on 
Dec. 28, 1925 
c. 1} Stephen Wentworth; b. Oct. 6, 1926, in Kansas City, Mo. 
2) James McBrayer, Jr.; b. Mar. 1, 1929, in Kansas City, Mo. 
3) Frederick Evans; b. Feb, 28, 1941, in Lexington, Missouri 


Education: Graduated Waco Female College, 1879, diploma in "Full English Course" 
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Lucia Valentine Rogers (cont.) 
Description: 


Lucia had black hair and brown eyes. She was a small woman in 
stature, coming about to her husband's shoulders. Her hair was never 
completely gray. She had a trim figure throughout her life. Excellent 
health except for extreme migraine headaches. No operations. She was 
very active and could read without glasses until the time of her last 
illness. On a very cold day, January 6, 1949, she walked from her 
daughter's home to the academy (about 10 blocks) and caught a cold, 
The doctor cleared that up but she remained indoors and on February 10 
died -- the doctor said of old age as there was nothing organically 
wrong, 

She spent much time working with the flowers on the academy campus. 
She was familiar with astronomy and could point out the constellations 
and planets and never tired of explaining the mysteries of the heavens 
to many attentive small listeners. She was familiar with the names of 
all the trees on the campus and elsewhere in the realm. 

She had much artistic talent which revealed itself in many ways --« 
paintings, sketch books of people and landscapes, animal cutouts, and 
intricate stuffed dolls with doll clothes, Her cutouts were produced 
with no pattern, “ith only a pair of scissors and a piece of paper she © 
could produce as if by magic a whole menagerie of animals or family of 
paper dolls. With a shoebox she produced magnificent "peep shows'' con« 
taining woodland scenes with mirrors for lakes and fascinatin, paper 
cutouts lurking behind paper trees and brush, She entertained her 
children and grandchildren by the hour with products of her ability 
and imagination, 

She was a very active member of the Presbyterian Church and an 
avid reader of the Bible. Her religion was a living thing and the maine 
spring of her existence. She would go on Sunday afternoons to out lying 
places to hold Sunday School services for the people there. She algo 
went to the jail house every Sunday between Sunday school and church 
service where she talked to the prisoners about religion and gave them 
religious literature. In her own home, she conducted Bible reading 
and other religious readings and discussions every day. 

She had a good disposition and liked to laugh and have fun. She 
was interested in everything and everyone and kept well informed and 
abreast of the times. She was truly an inspiration to all who knew her, 
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REMINISCENCES OF LUCIA V. ROGERS SELLERS 


GRANDMOTHER CLARK 


My great-grandfather, Edward Clark, with his family made up of his wife and 
two daughters, Mary Lowe and Emily, went to France when Mary Lowe, my grandmother 
was eleven years of age. They Lived about nine years in a manor house, Manor St. 
John, in the town of Coutances, near the Northwest coast. Great-grandfather 
owned a large japanning factory in England and acted as agent for its products. 

I do not know what ever became of this factory. The family never returned to 
England but came from France to New York, when Grandmother was eighteen. This 
must have been in 1822, 

The manor house in which they lived had a spacious basement, a8 was cus- 
tomary, where numerous wires were stretched on which the soiled clothing was 
hung; and once a year the fuller would come and spend days washing and ironing 
and bleaching things in the sun. 

In the town was a monastery; the monks from it were a terror to Grandmother 
and her sister, as they would call after them with obscene remarks as they passed 
along the streets, Grandmother and her sister would run blocks to avoid them if 
they saw a group coming. In the cathedral of the town, after mass was over, the 
doors were thrown open and mountebanks with throngs of people would rush through 
the aisles with riotous jesting and pranks. All this gave Grandmother a lasting 
prejudice against the Roman Catholic Church. 


GRANDFATHER BROWN 


Grandfather, Robert Cuthbert Brown, as a boy in England, was sent to Rugby. 
But he rebelled against the hazing and ran away. He was something of an artist 
and wandered about Scotland making sketches of the picturesque scenery. As even- 
ing approached he would stop at some cottage and ask for a drink of water or some 
little favor, which was always granted by the kind-hearted housewife. He would. 
show his sketch=-book and invartably the evening would end by his being invited to 
etay all night. It was some time before his father found him. He was never re- 
turned to Rugby but was tutored with some of the royal family of whom Victoria, 
later Gueen, was one. I never heard it explained how it was that he was thus 
agsociated, but I have heard Grandmother tell that when, in America, he read of 
Vietoria's being crowned Queen, he said, "And think of it. I have many times 
held little Vie on my knee". His mother was a Cuthbert. I am in doubt as to her 
Christian name; it was either Lady Lydia or Lady Emily. The Cuthberts had a coat 
of arms. 

Grandfather became a surgeon in the English navy. His father before him was 
a doctor but I know nothing more of him than that. Shortly after 1822 Grandfather 
as & young surgeon in the English navy, came into port at New York, and finding 
the English family, Clark, registered there, looked them up. He at once lost his 
heart to young Mary Lowe and resigned from the navy, determined to remain and lay 
siege to the maiden's heart and win her for his mate. He succeeded in this and 
they were wed. I do not know how long they remained in New York, but I believe 
that Great-grandfather Clark died there. 
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BROWNWOOD 


From there the family moved to Savannah, Georgia. Soon after this, the 
town was swept with a terrible epidemic of yellow fever. Grandfather was going 
night and day, trying to relieve the victims. Grandmother kept the urn of strong 
coffee hot so that any hour he was near, he could brace himself with a cup for 
the hours ahead and keep going. His health was so broken by the strain that he 
gave up the practice of medicine and devoted himself to the education of girls -- 
something that was sadly lacking in the South at that time. The people were so 
pleased with his methods that 
they besought him to found a 
seminary for girls. This he 
did, but chose La Grange, Georgia 
for its location. He erected a 
frame building with bay windows 
all along the front, in a beauti- 
ful chestnut grove. I well re- 
member this beautiful white 
building. It was standing when 
I left Georgia, but later was 
burned, The seminary was called 
Brownwood, and flourished until 
Grandfather's death, about the 
year 1842. 

Mr. Ferrell, a wealthy neighbor, had a beautiful terraced garden which was 
known throughout the state. It was still kept up after his death, and I remem- 
ber it up to the time of our leaving Georgia, after the Civil War. The Ferrell 
family and Grandmother's were great friends, the daughters being near in age. 

Grandmother taught music in the school. She had a fine dramatic soprano 
voice and often sang in concerts. Before Grandfather's death, while Brownwood 
Seminary was a flourishing school, a Russian baron ~- Baron de Fleur - visted 
there and, himself being a musician (a pianist), was inspired by Grandmother's 
dramatic voice and together they gave a concert which was enthusiastically 
received by the audience. Grandmother's voice had been trained by her father, 
to his flute. 

A cottage nearby, called Little Brownwood, was the family home, where, I 
believe, all their seven children were born, five of whom survived to maturity. 
The eldest, Harry Wire, was sixteen at his father's death. Grandfather was plan- 
‘ming on taking him to England for his education and they were soon to go, when 
the untimely death in 1842 shattered their hopes; and Grandmother was left a 
widow at the age of about thirty five or six. She herself was very ill at the 
time, and did not know of her bereavement until several days later. Her mother 
and sister had died some years previously. I do not know the dates. So Grand- 

“mother was left alone with the responsibility of rearing her family of five -- 
one son, Harry Win, and four daughters ~- Maria Louisa, Lucia Tichnor, Mary, and 
Lydia Valentine. She had a hard struggle, for though Grandfather had left means 
ample enough to provide for his family, unscrupulous lawyers took advantage of 
her inexperience in business and defrauded her until she had barely enough to 
support them. But she managed to send her son to medical college - I think to 
New York - so that he became a successful physician. 





SS SGM NWHOD INSTIFETE HERE Ca GREBGE G8 


Grandfather inherited an estate, but I believe it must have been from the 
Cuthberts. He intended claiming it and taking his son to England, but this was 
prevented by his death. I suppose it, in time, was absorbed by the government. 





It seems that the family was destined never to own much property. Mirabesu 
Lamar, native of Georgia, but famous im Texas history, was at one time be- 
trothed to my Aunt Maria, and he gave Grandwecher the deed to @ large tract 
of land in Texas. She destroyed it, saying the land could never be of any 
worth to her, away off in the wilds of Texas. Little did she dream that she 
would spend her declining years there, ana that her body would rest in its 
soil. Aunt Maria, for some reason never known except to herself, broke her 
engagement to Mr. Lamar. He was about 25 years her senior, and it may have 
been for that reason. Aunt Maria never merried, but supported herself by 
teaching in her own Little privete schoels 

Grandmother, rather than marry again, preferred to struggle along until 
her son completed his education and teok ber to live with him in Atlante, 
where he practiced medicine. He had married 4 beautiful girl, Mary Smith. 
in the meantime, three of her daughters hed married, Aunt Molly married a 
Mr, Morse, but died after the birth of one child. Lydia was married during 
the Civil War to Dr. Albert Snead whom she met in Atlanta -- he was from 
Richmond, Virginia. Lucia, my mother, married my father, Friend Ovid Rogers 
in December, 1852. 






MY EARLY YEARS IN GEORGIA 

IT was born on December 9, 1858. My parents Lived on a plantation called 
ailoh, near La Grange. My earliest recollections are of this place -- the 
ittle stream running through che orchard and the potato~house where sweet 
otatoes were buried in sand, to keap them through the winter. It was a Little 
Log structure under 4 spreading oak. From one of the boughs of this oak hung 
a swing where my nurse, Victoria, used te swing me. From this plantation, Father 
went to war. The picture is vivid in my memory, as he sat at the gate in a- 
“buckboard' buggy, clad in the Confederate gray, with the soft Rieck hat; and 
Mother standing at the gate weeping. So mother was left with five Little chil- 
dren «-- the youngest Ovid, a babe in arms. 

We later moved into La Grengea, Father 
thinking we would be safer there, though 
Mother always felt safe with the faithful 
slaves around, "Mammy'', Charity, our cook, 
her two daughters, Victoria and Hannah, my 
and Sister Pauline's nurses, and &@ chore boy, 
Sterling, came to town with us. And at the 

spinning wheel "Aunt Judy" presided. We had 
to wear home-spun dresses in nes Ca 
woman living in a portion of Grandfat 
Seminary did the weaving. Aunt Maria and a 
vounig lady friend, Miss Ann Hamilton, taught 
@ lictle private school in another part. That 
is where my brother, pistcrs: and I received 
our early education. It was in walking dis- 








a 
tance of our home, which stood on a bill lead- 
tach here we used 


ing down to the railroad s on wher 

to take fruit to the soidiers whe filled the 
cars and piled over the tops. During these 
strenuous days Mother gave birth to twin hoys 
~~ Harry Brown and William Bibb, named for my 
mother's brother and a brother-in-law of 
Father's, At the close of the war we all had 
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scarlet fever, and the three youngest -~- Ovid and these eight-month old babies 
died. It was in the springtime for I remember that white hyacinths were clasped 
in the little waxen fingers. Their graves, no doubt, are lost. It was not long 
after this that we started the trek to Texas. 

Uncle Harry, Dr. Brown, had been President of the hospital in Atlanta, where 
the wounded were tended. His health was so broken that he nearly died with pneu- 
monia., Broken in health and fortune, he determined to try a fresh start in 
Texas. Our family and some others shared his feeling. So we joined him in 
Atlanta -- which I remember as a smoking ruin, with blackened chimneys standing 
stark against the sky, With a train of wagons and old army ambulances we started 
on our trek of thirteen months, finally reaching the then small town of Belton, 
Texas in the early spring of 1866. 


THE TREK TO TEXAS 


Our families being broken up from our moorings and having no definite des~ 
tination in mind, other than the broad untamed prairies of Texas, the whole 
_train detoured through 
Alabama. From there went 
into Tennessee, where the 
wife of my Uncle Harry Brown 
wanted to see her brother, 
thinking she would never see 
him again. He lived in the 
country somewhere near Memphis. 
I remember well that numbers 
of the former slaves Lived 
there, evidently on the same 
status as before the war, 
After several days there, we 
traveled on and crossed the 
Mississippi River into Arkan- 
sas at Memphis on @ steamer. 
This was a great thrill to the 
children of the train. There 
‘was great excitement when one 
of the men, in driving the 
wagons off the deck, fell overboard, He was rescued without damage, other than a 
wetting. The air was blue with profanity from the deck hands. 

In Arkansas we had one thrilling and exciting experience. The youngest chil- 
dren, I among them, slept in the ambulances with our mothers, but the older giris 
~=- My sisters, Mary and Pauline, and Cousins Clara, Ola. and Fannie Brown, and Bet, 
the Negro girl who looked after Bob Brown ~- about three years old -- all slept in 
a tent. Cousin Clara wore her hair in long braids that were thrown over her pil- 
low at the edge of the tent and in the night she felt something pulling on her 
hair. And Bet, whose head was against the edge of the tent, heard the snuffing of 
some animal right at her ears. Needless to say wild shrieks rent the stillness of 
the night, and the whole camp soon was in commotion. Upon investigation, bear 
tracks were found along the tent edge, but the bear had been frightened away by 
the shrieks from the girls. A watchman was always left by the camp fire, but he 
had fallen into a.doze and failed to see the intruder. Three or four young men 
belonged to the party as drivers, and one of them was supposed always to be on 





watch, These young men came near get- 
ting us into trouble at one point along 
our journey. I think that was in Ten- 
mnessee, We came upon a camp of Federal 
soldiers and our boys, of the hot-headed 
type, got into altercation with them 
and we were accused of having ambulances 
that belonged to the Federals. It took 
diplomacy on the part of my father and 
uncle to prevent a fight. But Ed 
Moore, at the end, picked up a little 
tin tub that belonged to them and 
walked off with it with such sang- 
froid that evidently they thought he 
had brought it with him. This tub as- 
sumed a value far beyond intrinsic worth. 
We had some dismal experiences when 
the weather was wet and gloomy; but for 
the most part, our evenings around the 
campfires were a delight. Mother would 
get out her guitar and we all would 
sing. Cousin Clara, the eldest of the 
giris--about sixteen--had an especially 
beautiful, rich contralto. The young 
men did most of the cooking. We car- 
vied along Dutch ovens and often had i ie ee Oe 
hot biscuits. These, with bacon and Pauline, Lucia Valentine, mary 
eggs and strong coffee, were our staple 
diet. Canned fruits and vegetables had never been dreamed of; and as we were out 
thirteen months, much of the time fresh things were not available. We would go 
fishing or hunting as occasion arose and thus vary our diet. Rarely was any of 
the party in any but good health, 
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LIFE IN TEXAS 


As I have before said, we finally stopped at Belton. Many of the young 
members regretted the journey's end. Aunt Maria and Miss Hamilton opened a little 
school at once. Uncle Harry -- doctor by profession -- took over the town hotel 
and we all lived there. There was not @ church in the town but a court house 
gtood in the center of a plaza, one side of which was a solid bank of saloons, 
where cowboys from the surrounding country assembled on Sundays especially. They 
habitually ran races around the court house in the imterims between their drink- 
ing bouts. These frequently ended in the drawing of six-shooters which invariably 
hung from their belts; then a hurried exit from the town, leaving one or more of 
their number victim to their deadly aim. I never heard of one of these Lawless 
ones being brought to justice -~ none was more guilty than the rest -~ some simply 
were less lucky. Once in months some Methodist circuit rider would hold a meeting 
in the court house; but I do not recall that this led to a suspension of the cow- 
boys’ festivities. 

As spring advanced, Father, Mother, Sister Pauline and I left Belton for a 
ranch belonging to Capt. Hamilton. Sister Mary and Brother stayed for schooling 
under Aunt Maria. This ranch was located along avery pretty little stream called 
by the unromantic name of "Hog Creek". It was thus named by the early settlers who 
found numbers of wild hogs there. Among my childhood's happiest memories are the 
daye when Sister Pauline sat fishing beside Mother om a big sycamore log that 
spanned the “blue hole". The houses on this ranch were a row of one-roomed stone 
structures. They must have been 19 or 20 feet square. Father, Mother, and we two 


children lived in one of these buildings 
and did the cooking by an open fire. It 
seems to me that the best meat I ever ate 
was a wild goose that Father shot and 
Mother roasted in front of that open fire. 

There were blooded race horses stabled 
on this ranch and a whole caviyard (a word 
I can't find in the dictionary but used to 
designate a large group of horses) of ordi- 
nary Texas horses that at times were corral- 
led and the young ones branded; or some were 
lassoed and held for breaking. The corral 
was enclosed by stone wall surmounted by a 
fence of rails reaching to a height of nine 
or ten feet. It was thrilling entertainment 
to Sister Pauline and me, to mount this 
fence and watch the men lasso these wild 
horses and saddle and bridle them. They 
would first blindfold them and keep them 
thus until the rider was in the saddle. 

The horse would stand quivering in every 
limb until the blindfold was removed; then 
instantly would begin 'pitching" savagely. 

I neglected to say the horse first was 

drawn outside the corral. In their efforts 
to dislodge the rider, they sometimes would 
lie downand try to roil over. This was prevented by a heavy rod fastened to the 
horn of the saddle. The nimble rider would leap off as the horse lay down, but was 
in the saddle before he was well on his feet again. In desperation the horse some- 
times would break in a wild run across the prairie and disappear from our sight. 

There was a large flock of goats on this ranch, too, and Capt. Hamilton gave 
a kid each to Sister Pauline and me. These became great pets, but the old "Billy" 
of the flock was a terror to us. There were turkeys, chickens, and ducks in abun- 
dance there, too, A 

It was while Living on this ranch that I first learned to know and love the 
Texas wild flowers. 

Later Father and Uncle Harry bought some prairie land and built two cabins oi 
cedar logs to which we moved. They undertook farming, but since they had no know- 
ledge of the calling, this proved a dismal failure. Their wheat was so filled with 
sunflowers as to be useless. So Father moved to Bosque County and taught a country 
school in a rock building that served as church, schoolhouse and Masonic hall. This 
proved unremunerative and the locality was very malarial, so we returned and lived 
for awhile in the same log house with Uncle Harry's family. While there we had a 
harrowing experience. There lived in that section a band of desperadoes. Their 
leader was named Cort Davis. We had a Negro working for us who knew of some of 
their desperate deeds. One night we heard a band of horsemen gallop up and sur- 
round the house. The Negro seemed to sense the significance of it and hid under 
the house. Some of the man dismounted and came into the house asking for the Negro. 
Uncle Harry met and told them he did not know where the Negro was. They searched 
the house and finally found him hidden under it, They dragged the poor fellow out, 
tied him on one of the horses and rode away. We learned afterward that they shot 
him. There was no law in the country at that time, except the law of the six- 
shooter, and nothing was ever done to bring these desperadces to justice. 

Soon afterwards Uncle Harry moved to Waco where he practiced his profession 
until his death. We moved to Valley Mills where Father taught school a year, then 
went to Waco, the home of my parents until their death. I was eleven years of age 
when we went to Waco and there I lived until I married and came to Missouri. 





Rebert Henry Rogers 


a5 
MY LIFE IN LEXINGTON 


When I came as a bride to Lexington in December of 1882, Wentworth was in its 
third year, The boarding department was in what was known as the old Ardinger house 
on the corner opposite where the High School now stands. At that time two residences 
were located there. The teaching was conducted in an old brick church located where 
the Bour Flats since have been constructed, 

Capt. David Fleet, a graduate of Virginia Military Institute, was associated 
with "Professor'' Sellers, as he then was called, and had charge of the military 
feature of the school, Many were the strolls that I took between those two gallant 
escorts, marching to the hep! hep! of Capt. Fleet's ringing voice. 

Boys' rooms were over my head, and boy's rooms adjoined mine and faced me across 
the hall, And boys in those days were not the well-regulated cadets of the present 
time, And the "lights out" was often the signal for the clatter of a coal scuttle 
down the stairway. But I was young and full of vitality and took it all in fun, as 
it was intended. There was no such thing as a heat system anywhere in town and coal 
scuttles stood in tempting array around the big stove in the hall. 

But time sped on, and in the au- : 
tumn of 1884, when my firstborn, Ovid, 
was a few months old, the first modest 
barracks was completed, and we moved 
to Wemtworth's present location; the 
teaching still being conducted in the 
old church. I then roomed in the 
brick residence that has stood on the 
ground since just following the Civil 
War, That old residence still forms 
the nucleus of the present adminis- 
trative building. 

There was no hall about the in- 
stitution large enough to accommodate 
an audience for commencement exercises 
or any public occasion; what was the 
old "“Hagen's Opera House’, so called, was commandeered for all such entertainments. 
Rarely did a theatrical company come to town and this was many years before movies 
were ever dreamed of. So when Wentworth put on a play or commencement exercises, 
it was a great social event, 

In those years there were three girls' colleges in Lexington, and they always 
formed the most inspiring sections of the audience. The college girls were the 
cause of many a fluttering heart among the cadets and -- if I may be truthful -- 
many an hour of extra duty for absence from barracks at forbidden hours. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that things of a humorous nature remain in our mem- 
ories when those of more serious nature fade, So, as I look back through the 
years, I find that the amusing pranks of the boys come to mind and take prece- 
dence over things of greater importance. 

Those were the days when regulated athletics were not planned for the boys 
and their surplus energy asserted itself in pranks that students of the present 
would consider crude and beneath their dignity. When the scions of the Sellers! 
household were quite small and a little burro came into their possession, its 
presence was the occasion of many pranks by the cadets. One such escapade that 
comes to mind was this: As a teacher ascended the barracks, stairs he found his 
progress barred by the nimble heels of the Little animal. And a festive time 
followed before the way was cleared and the burro induced to descend, step by 
step, with the assistance of several of the most courageous cadets. 

. Another similar prank was when the school was in attendance on commence- 
ment exercises at Hagen's Opera House, Some enterprising cadets captured a4 
goat and inducted him to the room of one of the teachers, and there shut him 
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in. A janitor discovered it in time to inform the teacher before he went to 
his room, The authorities had difficulty in getting the cadets settled in 
their beds -- all were on the qui vive to see what would happen when the 
teacher entered his room. But finally they were quieted down and the janitors 
put a long plank up to the window, climbed up it, secured the goat, and slid it 
down the plank, tied by a rope. The boys were much puzzled the next day when 
they saw the goat calmly grazing about the place, to figure out how it made the 
descent without using the stairs. 

But enough of such trivialities, Wentworth was the life work of my husband 
from its earliest days when he rode through this and surrounding counties on 
horseback, soliciting patronage. Many were the obstacles to its progress at — 
times and a less determined and courageous heart would have faltered and given 
up the fight. But not he! He seemed to visualize possibilities ahead, and he 
pressed on. The Wentworth of today is due to his faith and persistence in those 
early years. May it ever keep to his high Christian ideals. 

It was the home of all my children and I feel that my three sons owe much 
to the training they received in its walls, Many youths have I seen come uncer 
its instruction and go out to occupy places of honor and usefulness in the world; 
and my heart is filled with gratitude to God for His blessing on the school, and 
through it, on the many fine young men who have passed through its doors. 
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The family of Friend Ovid and Lucia Browns Rogers 
SOth vdedding Anniversary, Waco, Texas, Dec. 15, 1902 


Last row: Ovid Marcia Fauline Lucia Rogers Friend Ovid Lucia Brown Henry Lusy Ford Roberta Pauline #411 
Sellers Sellers Sellers Sellers tlogere Rogers Rogers Rogers Rogers Rogers Heflay 

Third row: Sendford, J McB, & Sandford Seliors, dri FO (Tex) & Ruby Rogers Hefley 

Second row! Jobn, Lucie, Albert, & May Rogers King 

Myret row: Robert and Warren King 
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ROGERS, FRIEND OVID 
Son of: Henry and Allelujah Rogers 


Born: December 10, 1830, in LaGrange, 
Troup County, Georgia 


Died: Dec. 20, 1905, age 75, in Waco, Tex. 
of pneumonia; buried in Oakwood Cem. 


Married: Lucia Tichnor Brown of LaGrange, 
Georgia, on Dec. 13, 1852 


Children: 
1. Mary Allie (May) 
b. Nov. 29, 1853, in Griffin, Ga. 
d. 1920's; struck by a motorcycle 
m. John King on Nov. 18, 1878, in 
Waco; Lived in Little Rock, Ark. 
c, 1) Albert; m. Linda; Ivd in Dallas 
2) Lucia Lowe; m. Dr. Fly, Little Rock; 
2 children: Mary John, Lucia 
3) Robert, an M.D. Pres. missionary in 
Belgian Congo; m. Bel. murse; 4 ch. 
&) Warren: m. lived in Va, 
2, Robert Henry, lawyer, graduate of Vanderbilt University 
b. Sept. 14, 1855, im Troup Co., Ga. 
d, Dec. 29, 1925, age 70, Waco, Tex.; buried Oakwood Cem. beside his parents 
m. Lucy Ford 
c. 1} Ruby, murse & Pres. missionary Bel. Congo; nm.; d. in Va., cremated 
2) Ford Ovid (Tex), Le. Gen., USMC, noted aviator since WWI, accepted 
Japanese surrender on Peleliu Is., WWII; m. 1) actress who left him 
om his return fr WWI 2) Folly, an English girl he met during WWI, 1 ch, 
Robert Henry (Buzz) who married Angie, lives in Warrenton, Va., 5 ch; 
and after Folly’s death, 3) Jane; Tex died Sept. 13, 1972 of cancer 
3} Roberta; b. ; m. Dr. Robt A Hale, Maj & WWI surgeon; no c. 
3. Pauline Emily 
b,. May 20, 1857 at Brownwood near LaGrange, Troup Co., Georgia 
d. June 28, 1903, age 46, in Fe. Worth of pneumonia the summer following 
her parents’ 50th wedding anniversary; buried in Cameron, Texas 
m, Will Hefley, Sept. 27, 1883 in Waco, Texas, by Rev. Sami A King; no ch. 
&, Lucia Valentine 
be. Dec. 9, 1858, at Brownwood near LaGrange, Troup Co., Ga. 
d. Feb. 10, 1949, age 90, in Lexington, Mo.; buried Machpelah Cem., Lex. 
m. Sandford Sellers of Jackson Co., Tex., Dec, 27, 1882, in Waco, Tex. by 
Rev. Sam'l.A. King; lwd. entire life at Wentworth Mil. Acad, Lexington, Mo.; 
¢. 1} Gwid Rogers, b. Aug. 12, 1884, in Waco, Texas 
2) Marcia Sellere, b. Sept. 7, 1886, im Waco, Texas 
3) Pauline Sellers, b. Jam, 12, 1889, in Lexington, Mo. 
&} Sandford, Jr., b. Feb. 5, 1892, im Lexington, Mo. 
5} James McBrayer, b. June 20, 1895, in Lexington, Mo. 
5. Ovid Rogers 
b. Now, 15, 1860, at Brownwood mear LaGrange, Troup Co., Georgia 
d. Jan. 28, 1864, age 3, of scarlet fever during an epidemic, in LaGrange, Ga. 
6 & 7. Harry Brown and William Bibb, twins 
b. Apr. 30, 1863, in LaGrange, Georgia 
d. Wm Bibb on Jan. 26 and Harry Brown on Jan. 29, 1864 of scarlet fever; 
all three scarlet fever victims are buried in LaGrange, Georgia 
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ROGERS, HENRY 


Son of: James and | _. Allan Rogers 


Born: 


Died: 


Married: Allelujah Love on Dec. 22, 1812 in 


Children: 
1. Jane Emily 


3 


March 20, 1787 
Sept. 18, 1835, age 48, in LaGrange, Ga. 


buried, with his wife, on their farm 
in Troup County, Georgia 


Green County, Georgia 





b. Oct. 8, 1813 in Green County, Ga. 
d. Just after the Civil War about age 53 
in Columbus, Georgia 

m. E. S. Greenwood 

Allen Garten 
b. April 20, 1815 in Green County, Ga. 
d, Sept. 12, 1822, age 7 

James Sherwood 
b. March 22, 1816 in Green County, Ga. 
d, Aug. 22, 1822, age 6, in Green County, Ga. 


. Amanda Adelaide 


b. Aug. 17, 1822 in Green County, Ga. 

cd 

m. 1) Thomas Greenwood 2) James Watson of New York 
Nancy Laruraney 

b, Nov. 4, 1825 in Green County, Ga. 

d, 1895, age 70, in Montgomery, Alabama 

m, William Joseph Bibb of Montgomery, Alabama (son of Gov. Bibb) 
Henry Love 

b, July 22, 1828 in Green County, Georgia 

d, During the Civil War, age about 35 

m, Laura Bibb 


Friend Ovid 


b. Dec. 10, 1830 in LaGrange, Troup County, Georgia 

d. Dec. 20, 1905, age 75, in Waco, Texas of pneumonia 

m. Lucia Tichnor Brown Dec. 13, 1852 in Lagrange, Georgia 
William Dougherty 

b. April 17, 1834 in Troup County, Georgia 

d. Drew County, Arkansas 

m. 1) Jennie Reaves and 2) Mildred Reaves, sisters 
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LOVE, ALLELUJAH 
Dau. of: David and Jean Blewitt Love 
Bora: April 22, 1791 in Green County, Ga. 


Died: April 16, 1859, age 68, in LaGrange, 
Georgia; buried with her husband on 
their farm in Troup County, Ga, 


Married: Henry Rogers on Dec. 22, 1812 in 
Green County, Ga. 


Children: (see Henry Rogers) 
1) Jane Emily 
2) Allen Garten 
3} James Sherwood 
4) Amanda Adelaide. 
5) Nancy 
6) Henry Love 
7) Friend Ovid 
8) William Dougherty 
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LOVE, DAVID (Col.) 


Born: 


Died: 


about 1750 in England, probably Yorkshire 


Nov. 30, 1798, age about 48, in Green County, Georgia 


Married: Jean Blewitt Oct. 22, 1772 in Anson County, North Carolina; she died 


Mar. 12, 1817 


Children: 
L. Robertus 


ae 


3. 


4, 


oo 


6. 


b. Oct. 23, 1774, Tuesday, in Green County, Georgia 
d. 
m. Falba Alexander 

Josephus 
b. April 9, 1777, Wednesday 
ri 

Achsah 
b, Oct. 25, 1779 in Green County, Georgia 
d. April 6, 1834, age 54 
m,. Thomas Sparks 

Virtuous Mary 
b. June 24, 1783 in Green County, Georgia 
re 
m. Boswell Turner of Alabama; their children included Achsah and 

Nancy 

Be Loved 
b. Nov 30, 1786 in Green County, Georgia 
d. Sept. 25, 1805, age 18 

Chaste Esther 
b. Oct. 16, 17388 in Green County, Georgia 
dy 
m. Abner Turner and moved to Alabama 


7. Allelujah 


8. 


9. 


b. April 22, 1791 in Green County, Georgia 
d. April 16, 1859 in LaGrange, Georgia 
m. Henry Rogers on Dec. 22, 1812 in Green County, Georgia; they 
had eight children (see Henry Rogers) 
Ovid Blewitt 
b. Nov. 28, 1793 in Green County, Georgia 
d. Sept. 10, 1795, age 1 
Friend Ovid 
b. Dec. 30, 1795 in Green County, Georgia 
d. Killed on a bear hunt by the accidental discharge of his rifle 
m. Miss Swift 


LOVE PEDIGREE 


the Lowee gettled in Yorkshire, England, at a very 
early day. In England, it is not a@ widely scattered family, 
hence ap presumption is that Dawid Lowe's father came to this 
counmteyw from York County, England. He settled in Anson County, 


North Caroling, His son, 












Dawid Lowe, was born in England. While yet a bey 

ais Lather married the second time. There was no harmony between 

pewother €@nd step-son. David left home and for four 
years Lived with the Cherokee Indians in what is now 
Hebersham County, Georgia. He pursued the chase for pleasure 
profit; took his peltries to Europe, sold them profitably, 
wandered on foot about Europe for eighteen months, and then 
wrned to America, Arriving at Charleston, he was ferried 
acroes the Fedee River by @ lease who captured his heart, and whom 
he Soon efter married, Abowt this time came off the battles 
of Gencord aud Lexington. After the Declaration of Independence, 
Davie Lowe threw aeide the plough and shouldered the musket. 


He wad @ fine looking man of six feet three inches, 
WLR sparkling blue eyes and a winning addrees. He had re- 
markable strength and was very fleet in @ foot-race, but, above 
@ll, wae sagacious and was strong of will. Such qualities 
vendered him @ favorite with his neighbors, and, at that par- 
ticular juncture, brought kim prominencly forward and he was 
chogen captain of & company composed, almost to a man, of his 
persoual friends and acquaintances. Uniting himself with the 
regiment of Col. Lynch, just them organized, they marched at once 
to igin Gen, Gates, then commanding in the Seuth. Gates was 
defeated at the Battle of Camden, and che whole country was 
surrendered to the British forces, who armed the Tories and turned 
them looge to ravage the country. 


Ae the leader of a band of neighbors who had united 
Ler pYotection and revenge, David Leve, now a colonel, became 
ricuous for his courage and ervuelty. Lacer, he continued 
8 partisan warfare under Gen, Francis Merion. 








ee the war Col, David Love settled near the head 

deg Seae Creek, in Green County, Gea. He married Jean 
im Avgon County, N. C., Oct. 22, 1772, He died 

1798, and she died Merch 12, 1817, in Green County, Ga. 
the pareutea of nine children. 





kek kee eR RE 


“She Love Fedigree wae compiled and written by the North 
Carolina Historical Comniesion, and my father told me the 
etiginal wae im the Stete Archives in the capitol, Raleigh" 
-- Roberta Rogers Hale, in a letter to J. M. Sellers, Jr., 

Oct. 17, 1972. 
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BROWN, LUCIA TICHNOR 


Dau. of: Robert Cuthbert and Mary Lowe Clark 
Brown 
Born: Oct. 12, 1831, in Scottsborough, Ga. 


Died: Feb. 19, 1908, age 76, in Waco, Tex. 
of pneumonia; buried in Oakwood Cem. 
in Waco beside her husband 


Married: Friend Ovid Rogers on Dec. 13, 1852, 
in Troup County, Georgia 


Children: (see Friend Ovid Rogers) 
1, Mary Allie (May), Nov. 29, 1853 
2. Robert Henry, Sept. 14, 1855 
3. Pauline Emily, May 20, 1857 
4&, lucia Valentine, Dec. 9, 1858 
5. Ovid Rogers, Nov. 15, 1860 
6. Harry Brown, Apr. 30, 1863 (twin) 
7. William Bibb, Apr. 30, 1863 (twin) 


Lucia was born in Georgia, raised at her fa- 
ther's Brownwood Academy in Georgia, and mar- 
ried a native Georgian. But at age 34, fole- 


lowing the Civil War and the death of her three youngest children in an epidemic, 
she and her husband and their. young family moved to Texas, along with her mother, 
brother, and her two sisters (below), She lived there 41 years until her death. 
Roberta Rogers Hale says, "Grandmother was a sweet, gentle lovely little person. 
She played with Tex and me and kept us amused and out of grandfather's hair. 
taught us the planets and constellations. She was an accomplished pianist, playing 
up to the time she was taken finally 111, and a composer, publishing ‘The Brownwood 
Waltz.’ Marcia Sellers Davis recalls, "Grandmother always pronounced Tichnor with 
She also tock a cold bath daily 
bath. '" 


a ‘tick’ sound. She had a beautiful singing voice. 


and we frequently joked about ‘Grandmother breaking the ice for her morning 





Aunt Maria Brown 





Aunt Lydia Brown Snead 
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BROWN, ROBERT CUTHBERT, M.D. 


Son of: Brown, M.D. and Lady Lydia 
Cuthbert 


Born: in England 


Died: 1842 in LaGrange, Georgia 
Married: Mary Lowe Clark about 1822 in New York 


Children: 
lL. Harry Wire, M.D, 
b. about 1826, in LaGrange, Troup County, Ga. 
dis 
m. Mary Smith; they went with the 
family to Texas after the war; 
c, 1) Clara, about: 1849 
2) Ola 
3) Fannie 
4) Bob, about 1862 
2. Frank 
d. Died young in LaGrange, Ga. 
3. Maria Louise 
b. » in LaGrange, Ga. 
d, ; hever married; taught in her own little private schools; 
also went to Texas with the family; painted 
4, lucia Tichnor (first Lucia in the family; named for a friend of her mother) 
b. Oct 12, 1831 in LaGrange, Ga. 
d. Feb. 9, 1908, age 76, in Waco, Texas 
m, Friend Ovid Rogers on Dec. 13, 1852 in Troup County, Georgia 
c. 1} Mary Allie, Nov. 30, 1853 
2) Robert Henry, Sept. 1855 
3} Pauline Emily, May 5, 1857 
4) Lucia Valentine, Dec. 9, 1858 
5} Ovid, about 1862 
6) Harry Brown, 1864 
7) William Bibb, 1864 
5. Mary (Molly) 


bo 
d. , after the birth of one child 
m. Mr. Morse 
c. 1) Lucta 
6, Lydia Valentine 
b. , in LaGrange, Ga. 
d. 


m. Dr. Albert Snead from Richmond, Virginia, during the Civil War; 
they met in Atlanta; later moved to Waco, Texas; Lydia an artist 
Cc. 1} Katie, never married 
2} Margaret, never married 
3) Harry . 
4) Edwin, married ; one child, Alzine 
5) Albert . 


7° i ot Me 2 
” Be » aied in infancy 
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CLARK, MARY LOWE 
Dau. of: Edward and Mary Lowe Clark 


Born: April 2, 1804, in Diss, Norfolk, 
Eng land 


Died: Oct. 27, 1890, Waco, Texas, age 8&6 


Married: Robert Cuthbert Brown, M.D., 
about 1822 in New York; spent 
most of their married life in 
Georgia. 


Children: (see Robert Cuthbert Brown) 
L. Harry Wire (Win?); b. about 1826 
2. Frank (died young) 
3. Maria Lovisa 
4&, Lucia Tichnor; b. Oct. 12, 1831 





5. Mary 
6. Lydia Valentine 
7. (died in infancy) 


Mary Lowe Clark was born in England, When she was eleven years old, her family 
moved to France and she soon became fluent in both French and Spanish. When she 
was eighteen, the family moved to New York and she soon thereafter married Robert 
Cuthbert Brown. They moved to Savannah, Georgia where he practiced medicine until 
broken by the strain of working during a yellow fever epidemic. They then moved to 
LaGrange, Georgia, where he established a seminary for ladies called Brownwood and 
Mary taught music and art. She also had a fine dramatic soprano voice and often 
sang in concerts. Following her husband's untimely death in 1842, she struggled 
along until her son completed his medical education and she was able to Live with 
him in Atlanta where he practiced medicine. The Civil War broke her son’s health, 
however, and in 1865, together with her son and her three living daughters -- all 
her surviving children -- she went to Texas, first to Belton and then to Waco, 
where she lived until her death twenty five years later. 

igs GS “% = For each of her Rogers grandchildren 
she did a large oil painting. Nothing is 
known of what she painted for Mary Allie but 
for Robert Henry, she painted a jungle scene 
with tigers, now owned by Robert Henry (Buzz) 
Rogera; for Lucia Valentine, a Biblical scene 
of "Rebecca at the Well", since lost; and for 
Pauline, an historical scene "Morvan's Decision", 
(left) now in the care of Mac Sellers, Jr., 
illustrating King Morvan of Brittany being 
persuaded by hie wife in 818 to dismiss the 
Monk Ditcar, emissary of Louis the Debonsire, 
Emperor of the Franks and the weak son of 
Charlemagne, precipitating a war in which 
Morvan was killed. 






"ale" Pt? PUN age s ze 
Morvan's Decigion 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS, MARY LOWE CLARK BROWN 
In the year of our Lord, 1880 


At the particular request of my beloved son, and for the gratification of 
all my descendants, I will endeavor to give an outline as far as my weak memory 
will permit, of our ancestry. It will of necessity be a very imperfect sketch, 
for I was at the early age of eleven years or thereabout when we left England. 
Consequently I was deprived of any further association with our relations, and 
until the year 1836 heard nothing from them. But at that time, it entered into my | 
husband's mind, as well as my own, to commence a correspondence with them and in 
return we received copious replies with succinct accounts of the changes that had 
taken place since our departure from the dear land of my birth, and I could truly 
say with Cowper, “England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, my country.” 

My great grandmother on my maternal side was a Mrs. Turtle; in her youthful 
days she was very handsome, both in face and in form. Her husband boasted that 
he could clasp her waist within his hand, and he once won a considerable wager 
on her beauty. He was a fashionable man of the world. They were living in John 
Wesley's time and she was one of his first followers, became very pious, and was 
much beloved by all who knew her. I believe she lived to the advanced age of 
eighty years, and then met her death by a fall down a staircase. 

Her daughter, my maternal grandmother Mary Turtle, was married to Edward 
Lowe, a man of wealth and a burgess of the city of London. She was his second 
wife, was the mother of several children, but my mother Mary Lowe, born 1775, was 
the only one who survived. Edward Lowe, my mother's father, died when she was 
one year old, from a surgical operation performed on his back; he was confined to 
his bed twelve months. ft was a desperate struggle for him to forgive the doctor, 
but he at length succeeded and died happy in the year of our Lord 1776. 

At about eight or nine years from that time, my grandmother was again united 
to the Reverend Samuel Smith, a minister of the Methodist denomination, of which 
she was also a zealous member, It was John Wesley who baptized my mother when an 
infant, as he was a frequent visitor at their house. She often sat upon his knee, 
and many were the interesting and sometimes amusing details she would give us of 
Mr. Wesley, Lady Huntington, and many of the celebrated Christians of that day. 
She, however, became a member of the Rev. Mr. Whitefield's church or tabernacle 
in Moorfields, at about the age of sixteen. 

I never heard much of my mother's other relations, although she sometimes 
mentioned them, She was married to my father, Edward Clark, born 1765, about 
the year 1795. She was twenty and he ten years older. They removed to Diss, 
Norfolk, 

My dear grandmother, Mrs. Smith, was again a widow, and lived with us until 
her death, which took place a short time before we removed to London, in the year 
1813. She had been a patient sufferer for many years (nearly twenty), caused by 
a violent attack of rheumatic fever, and was confined to her room all that time. 
Her joints and muscles left her fixed in a sitting position; the joints of her 
fingers were bent in contrary directions, and her teeth were firmly set together. 
Four were extracted for the entrance of food into her mouth. I loved her dearly, 
passed much of my time with her, and slept in her room, which was a very pleasant 
one, commanding a delightful prospect selected with a view to the amelioration of 
her condition. I never heard a complaint or murmur escape her Lips, but she felt 
that she had great cause to be thankful. Her first husband, Mr. Lowe, had set- 
tled a comfortable annuity upon her and she could consequently have the many lux- 
uries her condition required. She lived to the age of seventy seven. At the time 
of her death, several of her friends were singing around her bed, "Vital spark of 
Heavenly Flame" - at her urgent request. She at last exclaimed, "My dear friends, 
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I wish you all a very good night," and sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. She be- 
queathed to me all her foreign china, jewelry and plate, alao two splendid 
pier glasses reaching from the ceiling nearly to the floor. This much have 

I written as a memoriam to one I loved so well. 

My paternal grandfather Mr. Clark (I do not remember his Christian name) 
was the owner of a valuable estate in Woolpit, Suffolk. He married a lady of 
a distinguished, ancient Saxon family. Their name was Rust, and through her we 
came in possession of a coat of arms, I learned from my parents that she was 
very handsome, of a fair and beautiful complexion, with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair. She was blessed with such excellent health that, although she became the 
mother of five children, she retained her beauty to the last year of her Life 
which was prolonged to eighty years, A.D. 1805. My grandfather must have 
survived her at least ten years, for his only daughter, my Aunt Mary, came to 
visit us in 1808 and took me home with her. She lived with her father and kept 
his house after her mother's death. I was a little one, four years of age. 

I can remember the kind fatherly old gentleman very well, he looked so venerable 
in his cozy arm chair. I do not remember in what year he died. 

His oldest son John never married and as his sister, the before-ment toned 
Aunt Mary, remained single also, she Lived with him and managed his household 
affairs after their father's death, His place of residence was Elmsweil, Suf- 
folk, He was very sedate and taciturn, but a great friend to religion; was 
called in his neighborhood, "the peace-maker." One thing I well remember, he 
had purchased an old castle in ruins, had it torn down, and with the materials, 
built a very pretty Methodist chapel, I remember sitting in it and admiring 
the center chandelier, with a white dove at the top. It was a present made by 
him to the society. I believe he lived to be one hundred years old. 

After his death, Aunt Mary removed to Diss. I was her favorite niece, 
was informed by letter that she often spoke of me, and wished that I would write 
the history of my life after I left England. I believe she lingered to the age 
of one hundred and ten years, but for a long time her life was a burden. She 
left me all that was at her own disposal. 

Now with respect to my father's second brother, Uncle Joseph, the first 
{~ can remember is his owning a Large silk manufactory in Norwich, and of his be- 
ing chosen Mayor of that city, three years in succession. He was married and 
had one daughter, Eliza, and two sons, the first Joseph Bell, the second George. 
His wife's family I do not remember, but believe her name to have been Bell. 

She had traits of character that were not admired by other branches of the 
family, knew nothing of religion but the form, Her God was Mammon, She often 
said-she would not be contented with less than a million, and I suppose to satis- 
fy her, Uncle Joseph made strenuous efforts, and soon became wealthy. She was a 
handsome blond, and esteemed her beauty next to riches. Her two sons, who 
resembled her, were petted and indulged while to her daughter, who was a 
brunette, she was often unkind, The two boys while still small were placed at 
Mr. Wesley's school in Diss, and lived at father's. Mother was so kind and 
attentive to them that they became very fond of her; she at that time had no 
children of her own. About the year 1808 they moved to London. I remember his 
address was Joseph Clarke, Watlin Street, London, At that time he owned a silk 
manufactory in Manchester. 

Cousin Eliza became so pious and amlable, so kind and affectionate to her 
mother, that she was compelled to love her before she died, which was when Eliza 
was about eighteen or nineteen years old, She entreated her father not to marry 
again, promising that she would not accept any offer of marriage, (and she had 
many very eligible ones) but would remain with him to comfort and console. The 
mutual promise was made and faithfully kept. The last letter I received from her 
was written Dec. 26th, 1832. She and her father were then residing at Berken- 
head, Cheshire, on the opposite side of the river Mersey from Liverpool; if 
living still she owns a beautiful residence there, 


Uncle Joseph died at a good old age, in a sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection. All his family were Presbyterians. Having discharged 
her duty to him, Eliza turned her attention chiefly to the poor and needy, 
believing with the apostle James that "pure religion and undefiled is to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction," Having ample means, she might 
have made a worldly display, but she preferred the service of her God, and that 
without ostentation, never mentioning to any one what she was doing. At un- 
expected time, her carriage would be seen at the door, and she would descend 
from her private rooms, (where she had been working for several days) with 
bundles of comfortable clothing, blankets, etc., enter her carriage and drive 
to visit her proteges. 

Cousin Eliza, if still a resident of this world, is 94 years of ape, and 
her sister-in-law Mrs. Joseph Bell Clarke, about the same age. She is one I 
muet ever remember with gratitude and affection. 1 became more intimately ac- 
quainted with Cousin Bell and his wife than with any other of my relations, was 
frequently at their home on Highbury Terrace, a very handsome residence near 
felington, They were members of the Presbyterian Church of that name, (Isling~- 
ton Church) and I believe sincere Christians. They took great interest in my 
welfare, and through their influence, I was placed at Mrs, Porter's boarding 
school at Highgate, an institution that was strongly recommended by the Rev'd 
Mr. Jones, pastor of their church, who also preached once a month at Highgate, 
i spent part of my vacations with my cousins. He gave me a very handsome 
Bible in which was inscribed "Presented to Mary Lowe Clarke by her cousin, 
Joseph Bell Clarke, with a sincere regard for her best interests." His wife 
was very kind, and taught me many useful things, superintended my wardrobe, 
etc.; and if I had been willing, they would have adopted me. 

fo never saw much of Cousin George. He was a very handsome man, and after 
we left England, he married one of the wealthiest ladies of London, an only 
daughter of one who furnished at least oneethird of the money that constituted 
England's national debt. There was something of romance attending their 
marriage, as she escaped from boarding school, descending a ladder twelve feet 
nigh, and with him went immediately to Gretna Green in Scotland where a duly 
licensed blacksmith performed the marriage ceremony. 

Father's third brother, Thomas, and family resided but a few miles from 
us, though in Shelton, Suffolk. They rode in every Sunday to the same Method- 
ist chapel in Diss. They were all Methodists then, but afterwards joined the 
Rew'd Mr. Spurgeon's denomination, Uncle Thomas was not like his brothers or 
sister, but of the Saxon type like his mother's family, the Rusts. He was a 
very good wan, uniform in temper and disposition. He had married a very 
estimable lady, but I cannot remember anything to her family. They had eight 
daughters and five sons. The latter all died in infancy, Their eldest 
daughter Mary, when she was about sixteen, became very warm after dancing and 
took cold, which resulted in death, Consequently Uncle Thomas would not allow 
the others to learn dancing. . 

They were all taught at home by competent instructors, until their last 
year, when they were sent to a first-class boarding school, All married but 
one, his third daughter, whom we called Cousin Betsey. Unele gave each one 
thousand pounds on her wedding day. They were all prosperous after marriage, 
with the exception of Louisa, whose husband, Mr. J. Read, became a bankrupt. 
Re was a pious man, good and kind to all, but I suppose a bad financier. She 
was my favorite, and we corresponded regularly until within a few years, and 
i suppose has passed into glory, for if living she is 88 or 90. A few years 
ago she was living in London, but they have since removed to Leeds, the capital 
of Yorkshire, and I being at this time seventy-six, she is at least eighty. 
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CLARK, EDWARD 


Sen of: | 7 Clark and a Miss Rust (an old Saxon family with 
a coat of arms) 


Born: 1765 in England 
Died: sometime after 1822 in New York. 


Married: Mary Lowe in 1795 in England; they moved to France in 1815; 
came to New York in 1822 


Children: 
1. Mary Lowe 
b, April 2, 1804 in Diss, Norfolk, England 
d. Oct. 27, 1890, age 86, in Waco, Texas 
m. Robert Cuthbert Brown, about 1822, in New York 
c. 1) Harry Wire, about 1826 
2) Frank (died young) 
3) Maria Louisa 
4) Lucia Tichnor, Oct. 12, 1831 


5) Mary 
6) Lydia Valentine 
7) (died in infancy) 


2, Emily (apparently died young) 


3 LARK 
Born: 


Gieds 1615 
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Rust (she died in 1805 im England at age 80); he owned 


a valuable estate in Woolpit, Suffolk | 


Married: 
Ghildren: 
lL. Mary 
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believed to have Lived to the age of 110 by Baty Lowe Clark 
Brown, her niece and sole heir 
never married 


believed to have Lived to the age of 100 
never married 


died at "a good old age" 
_. Bell; he owned a silk manufactory in Norwich; mayor 
of Norwich three times: later owned @ gilk manufactory in 


Manchester and movec tc London, watiin Street, in 1808 
1) Eliza b. 1786, never married 
2) Joseph Bell m. ; had great interest in Mary Lowe 


3) George m a wealthy lady of London 


"as yery estimable lady"; lived in Shelton, Suffolk 

1} Mary -died at age 16 from pneumonia after dancing 

2) Lowisa b. about 1800; m. J. Read who went bankrupt 
3) Betsey - never married 

40%) all married; 9-13) 5 sons of Thomas died in infancy 


L765 
sometime after 1822 


Mary Lowe in 1795 


1} Mary Lowe, April 2, 1804 
2) Emily (died young) 
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LOWE, MARY 
Dau. of: Edward and Mary Turtle Lowe 
Born: 1775 in England; baptized by John Wesley, a frequent visitor of her 
parents 
Died: 18 in Georgia 
Married: Edward Clark in 1795 
Children: (see Edward Clark) 


1) Mary Lowe, April 2, 1804 
2} Emily (apparently died young) 


KR RE RR KH RK KK 
LOWE, EDWARD 
Son of: 
Born: » in England 
Died: 1776 in England following back surgery and 12 months of confinement 
Married: 1) 2) Mary Turtle 
Children: Mary - was the only one of several to survive 
KARR KK KK KKK K 
TURTLE, MARY 
Dau, of: _ and Mrs. Turtle 
Borns 1736 


Died: 1813 at age 77 in Diss, Norfolk, England almost twenty years following 
a crippling attack of rheumatic fever 


Married: 1) Edward Lowe 
2) Rev. Samuel Smith, a Methodist minister; following his death, Mary 
Turtle lived with the family of her daughter Mary Lowe 


Children: Mary, i fp 
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MRS. TURTLE 
Dau. of: 
Born: 
Died: late 1700s, age eighty, after falling down a staircase 
Married: Turtle 


Children: Mary in 1736 
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SELLERS, SANDFORD 


Son of: John Newton and Marcie Jane McBrayer 
Sellers 


Born: July 


Died: March 3, 1938, age 83, Lexington, Mo. 
after a month's confinement due to a 
fall in the gymnasium while throwing a 
basketball; buried, Machpelah Cem. , Lex. 


Married: Lucia Valentine Rogers, Dec. 27, 1882, 
in Waco, Texas 


Children: 


1. Ovid Rogers 


b. 


3. Pauline 
b. 
d. 


he 


24, 1854, Anderson County, Ky. 


Aug. 12, 1884, in Waco, Texas 
Katherine Wilson (b. Sept. 11, 1892) 
of Lexington, Mo., om Jume 1, 1918 
1) Elizabeth Nickerson; b. Mar. 5, 1919, in Lexington, Mo. 
2) Lucia Rogers; b. Now. 30, 1920, in Lexington, Mo. 

3) Roger Wilson; b, Oct. 3, 1924, in Chicago, I11. 





Sept. 7, 1886, in Waco, Texas 

Tilton Davis, Jr. (b. Mar. 8, 1878; d. May 10, 1948) of Lexington, 
Mo. on Apr. 16, 1910 

1) Derethy; b. Jan. 18, 1911, in Aberdeen, South Dakota 

2) Lucia Gene; b. July 18, 1912, in Lexington, Mo. 

3) Sandford Sellers; b. Dec. 21, 1913, in Lexington, Mo. 

&) Tilton, III; b. March 12, 1916, in Lexington, Mo. 

5) Marcia McBrayer; b. June 13, 1919, in Lexington, Mo. 

(Podgie) 

Jan. 12, 1889, in Lexington, Mo. 

Jan. &, 1933, age 43, of pneumonia while in Lexington, Mo., for her 


parents 50th wedding anniversary; buried Machpelah Cem., Lexington, Mo. 


Jay Richardson of Kansas City, Mo., a lawyer, on Dec. 18, 1917; 
they lived in Les Angeles, California; no children 


4, Sandford, Jr. (Sandy) 


b. 
Mo 


Loar 


Feb. 5, 1692, in Lexington, Missouri 


Marion Logan Kean (b. June 26, 1893) of Richmond, Ky., a double cousin 
(see page 67), om June 8, 1915, Rev. J. V. Logan, her uncle, officiating 


1) Lillian Logan; b. July 26, 1916, in Lexington, Mo. 
2) Marion Stuart; b, Mar. 7, 1920, in Lexington, Mo. 
3) Sandford, III; b. Aug. 28, 1921, in Lexington, Mo. 
4) Logan McBrayer; b. Jan. 14, 1927, im Lexington, Mo. 


5. James McBrayer (Mac) 


b. 
mh. 


Co 


A.B., Central Univ., 1877; A.M., 1879; teacher, public school, McAfee, Ky., 1877-78; 
instructor, military school, Waco, Texas, 1878-79; Prof. of English, Austin College, 


June 20, 1895, in Lexington, Mo. 

Rebekah Hall Evans (b. Dec. 15, 1901) of Independence, Mo., on 
Dec. 28, 1925 

1} Stephen Wentworth; b. Oct. 6, 1926, in Kansas City, Mo. 

2) James McBrayer, Jr.; b. Mar. 1, 1929, in Kansas City, Mo. 
3) Frederick Evang; b. Feb. 28, 1941, in Lexington, Missouri 


Sherman, Texas, 1879-80; Wentworth Mil. Acad., 1880-1938; Presbyterian, Elder; 
six feet, brown hair, blue eyes, excellent health throughout his Life 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SANDFORD SELLERS 


FOREWORD 


Some human lives are so filled with experiences of such character and 
importance as to be worthy of description for the benefit of posterity. Such 
is not the case in my life which, as I look back upon it, seems very common- 
place and uninteresting to any one save myself. 
Having been requested to write some reminiscences, I shall try to ment ion 
a few events that seem to have influenced the development of my mind and character. 


Sellers 
Johnston 
Mc Brayer 
White 


Ancestry 


FO Fm FO FO 


The SELLERS, as far as I can gather, were Quakers from Pennsylvania ~~ 
(i know nothing farther back)-- coming to Kentucky with the first settlers to 
Harrods Station where the first house in Kentucky was built. They went over 
into Woodford County, Kentucky, and settled there. There my father was born. 


The JOHNSTONS (my father's mother was a Johnston) also lived in Woodford 
County. I don't know where they came from directly, but they were originally 
from Scotland. 


The MceBRAYERS (my mother bearing that name) Lived in Anderson County, 
Kentucky, adjoining Woodford County. I don't know where the McBrayers lived 
in this country prior to coming to Anderson County, Kentucky. Originally they 
came From Scotland as the name would indicate. My mother used to sing Scotch 
songs to me and told me her people came from that country. 


The WHITES ~- My mother's mother was a White. The family came from Virginia 
with Henry Clay and settled in, or near, Lexington, Kentucky, The Whites were 
right prominent people in the Presbyterian ministry in Virginia and in politics. 
One was governor of Florida at one time. 


My father, Dr. John Newton Sellers, born January 22, 1813, and mother, 
Marcia Jane McBrayer, were married November 30, 1837 in Kentucky, and went west, 
settling in Helena, Arkansas, About 1853 or 4 Texas was attracting much atten- 
tion and, my father's health suggesting a milder climate, he decided to move to 
southern Texas, He went to Texas in advance to select a location. My mother, 
with the children, James and Zack, went for a visit to her father in Kentucky 
and I was born there in Anderson County on July 24, 1854. When I was about a 
year old, she went with my two brothers and myself down the Mississippi River 
by steamboat to New Orleans and thence across the Gulf of Mexico to Indianola, 
Texas, From there we were taken by sail boat up the Carancahua Bay to join my 
father in Jackson County, Texas. 


THE RANCH 


Before the Civil War came with its devastating effects upon the South, our 
family was well fixed financially. My father had selected a location in Jackson 
County on the Caranchua River at the head of tide water and started a joint plan- 
tation and ranch. He purchased 1000 acres, a ranch of 4000 acres on the bay, 
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stocked with horses and cattle, and a dozen slaves. We lived twelve miles from 
Texana, the county seat of Jackson County, a town now obsolete, and about thirty 
miles from Indianola, a seaport on Matagorda Bay, a town destroyed by a storm in 
1874 and never rebuilt. Our place was about fifteen miles from the place on 
Lavacca Bay where the explorer, LaSalle, landed and erected a rude fort. We had 
a good house on the plantation at the head of tidewater and another on the bay 
surrounded by flowers, shrubs, and tropical fruit. A sail boat provided means of 
transportation from one to the other, propelled by the trade winds over the bays 
and bayous. Thus, with a ranch, a4 plantation, and water, our surroundings were 
most delightful and facilities for pleasure were great. 


Ho 
ene. 
Lexington 





WILD LIFE 


Our ranch and plantation home was bordered on one side by the prairie and on 
the other by a dense wood. In these woods were many kinds of wild life. Wild 
turkeys were numerous and they sometimes came up and attacked our tame ones. Deer 
would eat the young corn in our field. Ducks and geese were there in millions in 
winter so there was no lack of wild game for food. In fact, we tired of it. © 

Besides these, there were wildcats, panthers, and bears. We used to set guns 
to shoot bears at places where they climbed the fences to get roasting ears. Wild 
native hogs abounded. The boars had tusks three and four inches in length, most 
formidable weapons for offense or defense. The ferocity of these hogs was such 
as to make it dangerous to encounter them unless we were accompanied by dogs and 
were provided with firearms. They subsisted on mast, acorns, and nuts which were 
very plentiful in these woods. 

My brother Jim and I located a nest or bed where a sow had a brood of pigs. 
The bed was in bushes near a tree. We conceived the idea of catching these pigs 
and marking them, that is, cutting their ears in such a way as to establish an 
ownership. The sows are very ferocious when nursing their young and we realized 
the danger of molesting them. Finally we decided on a unique plan to get the 
pigs. A neighboring tree had some overlapping limbs and by climbing this tree 
we were enabled to get over to the tree where the pigs were. Clambering down the 
trunk of this tree head first one of us, with the aid of the other would reach 
down and grab a pig, take it up in the branches and mark it. When the sow heard 
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the squealing of her captured young, she 
would rush around in the most ferocious, 
frantic, and puzzled manner, until the pig 
was dropped down in the bed. This perform- 
ance was repeated till we tired of the sport | 
and exertion. I don't think we ever heard 
of the pigs afterward. Our main compensation  -— 
from this hazardous undertaking was the fun | 
of it. 

My two brothers were once hunting and 
having killed a wild turkey, they got lost 
in the woods, As lost persons often do, 
they traveled in a circle. On noticing 
thelr own tracks, they saw that they were 
pursued by a large panther. At once they 
surrendered their turkey and the pursuit 
ended, 

We had ali kinds of pets from this 
wild life, captured when young -- ccons, 
coyotes, deer, bear cubs. A pet bear which 
was as much at home with us as the dogs or 
cats once attacked me when I was a small 
child and had to be disposed of. A fawn or 
small spotted deer was the most interesting 
pet I ever had, While children get much 
pleasure from such pets, their lives usually 
end in a tragedy. Such was the case with my pet deer, At home anywhere on the 
place, he wandered into the field and began eating the tender young corn. The 
overseer of our plantation, unfeeling as that class of men in the South usually 
were, shot and broke a leg of the deer. It ran to the house for protection and 
the dogs seeing the blood and broken leg took after it. It ran and jumped into 
the creek and we had to kill it. Mustangs or wild horses roamed the prairie 
and belonged to anyone who could catch them. My first pony was a mustang and 
it became very gentle, . 

Alligators were often seen in the creek near our house. I once shot one 
in the swimming hole where I often went for a plunge. 

ALL kinds of snakes, centipedes and tarantulas were numerous, but we had 
little fear and were seidom troubled by them. They at times got into our houses. 
IT once put on a pair of pants which had a nest of scorpions in them. Upon being 
stung I lost no time in removing them. A scorpion is an ugly insect but its sting 
is no worse than that of a bee or wasp. 

Tarantulas are the most feared but I have gone out barefooted at night when 
the moon was shining and killed them with a stick as they came out of their holes 
in the ground. One of our slaves was bitten by a "rattle snake" and, although we 
gave him large doses of whisky, his groaning and suffering were awful to witness. 
That he fully recovered is attested by the fact that he lived to the age of one 
hundred and twelve. 









Zach Sellers, 1860, age 12 


A KENTUCKY FEUD 


Two families, Flourneys and Woolforks, between whom a feud existed in Ken- 
tucky, moved to Texas and settled near where I lived. This change in climate did 
not destroy the feud and they fought it out down there, the two Flourneys killing 


the two Woolforks. Rice Flourney was a desperate 
man and could have made many notches in the stock 
of his gun. He had a beautiful daughter named 
Mattie Lou with whom a boy friend of mine fell in 
love. His name was Henry McDowell. Some obstacle 
in the way of their marriage decided them to run 
off. Mounting his horse, he started to her home. 
Getting some knowledge of the planned elopement, 
her father watched for the would-be bridegroom and 
as he came in sight, opened fire on him. The 
undaunted lover skirted around to the rear of the 
house where the girl mounted behind him and they 
rode off for the preacher. When asked why he ob- 
jected to Henry McDowell, as there was no better 
young man in the country, Rice Flourney remarked 
that he had no objection to him but wanted to try 
his nerve. : m 
In 1858 my father died and when the Civil War 
came, all was changed. My mother had been left a 
widow with three young children, James, Zack, and 
myself, the slaves were freed, the plantation lost 
its productive value and the ranch had to be en- 
Jim Sellers, brother of Sandford trusted to agents as there were only children in 
our family. 
In 1863 my mother married Dr. Samuel J. Pilkington. 





EARLY SCHOOLING 


There was no school system in Texas at this time. Now and then some one would 
start a Little private school at one of the homes, and teach some of the subjects 
now taught in the grades for a few winter months. When it was first suggested that 
it was time for me to start to school I was filled with dread, for I had the idea 
that punishment was the principal function of school. Without regard to my feeling 
in the matter, I was placed behind my brother on a horse and started to this place 
of torture. I jumped off. I was again placed on the horse and my brother held me 
till he reached the creek we had to ford. Thinking I was safe after entering the 
water, he let me go and I jumped off in the creek, coming out on the home side. 

Not to be outdone in this way, my mother again placed me on the horse, wet as I 

was, and I was held in place until we had proceeded too far for me to try longer 

to resist. Having my fears allayed by my first day's experience in school, I was 
always glad afterwards to go; in fact, I became very desirous of getting an educa- 
tion. At a very early age I always included in my prayers a petition for a college 
education. But up to the time I was seventeen years old, I had’ gotten by this means 
not more than the equivalent of three eight-month sessions in public schools. 


WAR EXPERIENCE 


I was only seven years old when the Civil War began, but I remember the dril- 
Ling of the company organized in our neighborhood. Nearly ail the members of this 
company were killed in the battle of Shilo. We could hear distinctly the bombard- 
ment of Indiancla, our nearest seaport thirty miles distant from our home. 

On account of the blockades of southern ports, we had to produce our own food 
and clothing. Corn meal instead of flour, parched corn instead of coffee, and 
various substitutes for tea were used. Looms were constructed and our clothing was 
made, For a time I wore wooden-bottom shoes when not barefooted, Such were some of 
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the privations to which we were subjected during the war. 

When it was announced that the Negroes were free and we would all have to go 
to work, I, being only eleven years of age and little realizing what was in store 
for us, received the announcement with enthusiasm, thinking it would be great fun 
to go to work. I soon learned that there was not much fun in real work. 


POST WAR EXPERIENCES 


During the reconstruction era under the Carpet Bag rule we were not much 
better off, The scalawags from the North swooped down on us and tried to bring 
the utmost humiliation. Negroes were placed in authority and with this reversion 
from slaves to masters, it is hard to conceive what might have been the final 
outcome, One of our neighbors was brutally killed by one of his former slaves. 
During this period of excitement when we did not know what disaster a day would 
bring forth, one Christmas Eve our family was gathered in the sitting room reading 
when all of a sudden a dozen shots were fired around the house, With a Negro 
uprising anticipated as possible any day, we thought our time had come, but on 
investigating we learned that our ex-slaves had come over to give us a scare just 
for a practical joke. It was at this time that the Ku Klux was organized, bringing 
relief from the Carpetbaggers and from fear of a Negro uprising. For some time 
there seemed to be no law in the country and cattle and horse stealing was rife. 
This was not stopped till bands of regulators were organized, hanging without 
judge or jury anyone found guilty of such practices. The first money I made was 
invested in a Remington six-shooter which I carried whenever a mile from home. 


RANCH EXPERIENCES AS A COWBOY 


When large enough to work, I worked in the cotton and sugar cane fields, but 
I much preferred ranch life. My cowboy training commenced with riding calves after 
milking time. When too large for such mounts, we then roped and rode yearling calves 
holding to a rope around the neck with one hand and the yearling's tail with the 
other, bare back, of course. These animals bucked or pitched straight ahead and did 
not jump from side to side as horses do; so we could ride them without a saddle. 
When through with these, we would take up young horses or colts. So the training 
was progressive. Along with this went roping 
on foot and in the saddle, branding, herding, 
making various things with hair or raw hide, 
etc, In the spring we would round up and brand 
and mark (cut the ears in different ways) the 
young calves. All the stock ran loose as there 
were no pastures and but few pens. Our stock. 
of 1,000 head of cattle roamed over three 
counties. 

By the time I was sixteen I was running 
cattle, spending eighteen hours a day in the 
saddle with two meals a day, and sleeping on 
the ground my remaining six hours upon a saddle 
blanket with my saddle for a pillow. If a storm 
came up we would have to mount our horses and 
ride till daylight, trying to hold the herd 
together. 

The ranch work in which I was most inter- 
ested was gathering beeves to be driven up to 
Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming to points where 





Sandford Sellers, 1869, age 15 
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the railroads had just come. In this work we were in the saddle all day col- 
lecting and half the night herding, with only two meals a day. It was my 
ambition to make this drive through Indian Territory with all the adventures 
of stampedes, Indian raids, etc. I know of nothing more thrilling, dangerous, 
or exciting than riding in pitch darkness in a stormy night before 1,000 head 
of wild Texas longhorn steers where a false step of your horse would mean cer- 
tain death under the feet of the terrified herd. ° 


A STAMPEDE 


The reader has doubtless read of stampedes among the long horn cattle of 
early days. These were always exciting and more or less dangerous to the riders. 
If the herd contained cows and calves as well as steers, it was not so dangerous 
as when made up of steers alone. Those lank, sinewy animals could run as fast as 
a horse. Much of my ranch experience was in gathering these steers to be driven 
through Texas and the Indian Territory (there were no railroads there in those 
days) to Kansas for the northern market, When these steers, selected for their 
ability to stand this long drive, stampeded, there was certainly something doing. 
I was in several of these, but in one especially I thought my end had come. 

We had bedded the herd of two thousand down for the night and everything was 
going well until about one o'clock when a sudden storm came up. The herd sniffed 
the approaching storm, arose to its feet, and began milling preparatory to start- 
ing on a run. The run soon began and as the custom was, we, the herders, kept 
in front of the herd to keep them together, and if possible, stop them. It was 
as dark as pitch and only an occasional flash of lightning revealed the situa- 
tion. In such cases all the rider can do is to give rein to his horse. I was. 
well mounted and for some time rode in front of this thundering herd in compara-~ 
tive safety, but after a time my horse gave signs that all was not well underfoot, 
His stride became unsteady and finally he began jumping over something. I could 
not tell whether it was bushes, hog wallows, or rough places in the ground. At 
any rate, I expected him to go down every leap, in which case we should have been 
trampled to death by the closely following herd. After a short run of this nature 
my horse regained his pace and that danger was past. But the run continued till 
daybreak when we found ourselves several miles from the camp from which the stam- 
pede began. 


A BULL BY THE HORNS 


In winter many cattle perished from exposure and scant grass, As a rule, 
the hide of an animal was worth as much as the live animal itself. I have seen as 
many as a dozen cattle mired around a pond on the prairies, some dead and others. 
slowly waiting death from starvation. In some cases a cow in the mud with a young 
calf standing nearby. To get out and skin these dead cattle was a right profit- 
able business, as the hide of a full grown animal was worth about $10.00, while a 
marketable beef had about the same value. 

While out on one of these skinning expeditions [ had an encounter with a 
bull which I shall narrate. When there was a surplus of bulls in our herds we 
would kill some of them for their hides. In one of my hunts [ had not been very 
successful in finding dead cattle to skin so I concluded to kill a bull. Not 
having my pistol I seized a bull's tail and taking a turn with it on the horn of 
my saddle, I threw him down. Jumping off my horse I grabbed the bull by the horns 
to hold him down till I could cut his throat. My horse ran off from the scene of 
the trouble too far for me to reach in case the bull got up. So it was very nec- 
essary that I should not let him up. I succeeded in holding him down till I could 
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Linu nis jugular vein which I severed with my knife, It was a strenuous wrestle, 
however, and I have often thought of the situation as that of a man having a 
“bull by the horns". Ten dollars for the hide and the adventure of mastering the 
situation were worth the exertion. 

In learning to ride I had many falls from the backs of bucking broncos, and 
it is a wonder to me now that I never received a serious injury. We had a horse 
named Beauregard who would throw his rider whenever he had an opportunity, I 
often rode him on the range but once when he had been out on grass for some time, 
in mounting him I was a little slow in getting from the ground to the saddle. 
Before I got into the saddle he made a jump and began one of his bucking perform- 
ances. Pitching toward a fence it seemed to me that he wheeled in midair and I 
went on over the fence. With my head down and my feet in the air I seized the 
top rail of the fence as I went over and swinging around my feet, went into a 
crack between the rails and I was not hurt any more than if I had climbed the 
fence. These experiences may seem trifling to the reader, but it must be remem- 
bered that I was a boy only sixteen years old. 


EDUCATION IN KE Bee Ss 


I had always been extremely desirous of an education and as far back as I 
can remember I always included a petition for a college education in my nightly 
prayers. It seemed very impossible that this petition would ever be granted. 
When I reached the age of seventeen, however, the opportunity came at last when 
Aunt Lizzie McBrayer, my mother's sister, sent for me to come to Kentucky and go 
to school, 

So in 1871 I left for Kentucky, taking a steamer at Indianola and crossing 
the Gulf of Mexico for New Orleans, JI had seen much of rough seamen at Indtan- 
ola and much more of rough cowboys, but I was afraid of civilization and was in 
much dread of my trip to Louisville, Kentucky, thinking I would surely be robbed 
1£ not killed before I got there. 

At the time I went to Kentucky travel was now what it is now. The first 
part of the trip was on horseback to Sand Point, a distance of thirty miles, then 
across an arm of Matagorda Bay to Indianola. This town at that time was one of 
the principal sea ports on the Texas Gulf coast, but having been destroyed by a 
storm in 1886, it was never rebuilt. Here I took a steamer for New Orleans and 
from there nearly all the remainder of the trip was made by rail. I was just 
seventeen years old at this time and although I had been associated with rough 
and some desperate men on the range and sailors around Indianola, I was in dread 
of civilization. I had heard much of "sharpers", as they were called by us, back 
im the states, We heard they would take advantage of any one or rob him, if 
possible. I felt sure I should be robbed before I reached my destination and was 
satisfied if I could get through with my life. In New Orleans I was placed in a 
room with a man who was going out to Texas and he was very much afraid of the 
people out there. Our places were reversed ~- he was going down to my country 
and was afraid of the people there, and I was going up into his country and was 
atraid of people there. To confirm my fears, a hack driver charged me $5.50 for 
taking me from the river landing up to a hotel, a distance of five blocks. I 
thought this was just 4 beginning. But I got through without further mishap and 
finally reached Harrodsburg, Kentucky, which was to be my home for the next five 
years. The last lap of this journey of ten miles was made by stage coach over 
one of the Kentucky turnpikes. 

The change from Texas ponies and their indomitable riders to Kentucky thor 
cughbred horses and human beings was certainly a great transformation in my 
environment. I was taken from a wild frontier ranch environment and placed in a 
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boys' boarding school in Danville, Kentucky, conducted by the most cultured and 
refined people from Virginia. The principal was Dr. W. F. Junkin, a Presbyterian 
minister and a brother-in-law of Stonewall Jackson. His teachers were from 
Washington and Lee and the University of Virginia. 

At this school I formed a lifelong friendship with B. L. Hobson. His father, 
B. M Hobson, a Presbyterian minister, on occasions when I would spend the night 
at his home, would assemble his family for evening prayers. This venerable, 
saintly, old man made a wonderful impression on me and did more to impress me with 
the graces and power of Christianity than any one I had ever known. He had entered 
the ministry late in life and always occupied a humble position in the church, 
never attaining the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but his whole being seemed to 
be filled with gentleness, love, and every essence of Christianity. He had been 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Lexington, Missouri during the Civil War. 

When the railroad was first completed to Texas I made a trip back home. 
Arriving within thirty miles of home I had to make the remainder of the journey 
on horseback, There was only one house on the way and I was told it was frequently 
occupied by horse thieves, When —I reached this house, a small shack in the edge 

of the woods, I decided to stop to get something to eat and water for my horse. 
Two men and a woman, whose appearance gave me little encouragement, were in the 
yard. One of the men offered to take my horse down in the woods to water. I could 
not decline the offer,although I was doubtful I should ever see the horse again. 
The woman went in the house and prepared a hasty meal of corn bread, bacon, and 
coffee. On being seated for the repast the other man proceeded to ask the blessing 
and I knew I had nothing to fear. 

1 continued in school at Danville for two years and then entered Central 
University at Richmond, Kentucky 
where I continued as a student 
for three years, graduating in 
1877 with the degree of A.B. My 
course of study was classical and 
my principal studies were Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, with lec- 
tures in Physics and Chemistry 
and a little English, also Logic 
and Evidence of Christianity, 
with short courses in Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Metaphysics. No 
laboratory work was given except 
experiments by the instructor 
before the students. Of course 
this seems crude and inadequate in 
- Pea ue comparison with the sixteen years 
igah basa ate hatin a ac now given in the public school and 

university to get an A.B. The 
courses in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics were very thorough and constituted mainly 
my education, We had no athletics at all except a little baseball, No attention 
was given to physical development, all thought being given to study. Under that 
system many constitutions were wrecked for want of physical exercise, 

These eight years -- three in Texas, two at the preparatory school in Danville, 
Kentucky, and three at Central University in Richmond, Kentucky -- constituted my 
entire time at school and college. At the end of two years of teaching I offered 
a thesis and was granted the degree of A.M. by Central University, now. known as 
Center College, the two institutions having united, 
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EARLY TEACHING EXPER TENCE 


After graduating at Center College, I taught one year, the session of 1877 
and 78 in the public school at McAfee, Kentucky. With the desire to get back to 
the west, I went to Galveston, Texas to teach in a military school conducted by 
Samuel Pope. Yellow fever was raging in ee ; es 
Memphis and New Orleans and it was daily 
expected to break out in Galveston. I met 
a Negro man in the street who said to me, 

"T see you are a stranger here. I have 

had much experience in nursing yellow fever 
eases. If you get it, remember me," TI had 
no fear of the malady, however, for I had 
seen much of it before. Many people had 
left the city and the school had to close. 
Col. Pope went up to Waco, Texas to try 

to start a school there. While I had room 
and board at the school in Galveston, I did 
not have any money. I decided to see the 
situation through and not ask for help from 
any one, 

So I went up to Waco and taught for the 
year 1978 and 79 in the military school 
organized by Col. Pope. 1 next went to 
Sherman, Texas, and taught history a year in 
Austin College. In June, 1880 I came to 
Lexington, Missouri to join my old school 
friend, B. L. Hobson, in starting Wentworth 
Male Academy as it was first called, In this eee a 
enterprise Hobson remained only one year Sandford Sellers, age 24, and a friend 
when he left to prepare for the ministry, aa aaa a 

The Academy began as a day school and I soon saw that some policy must be 
adopted to get students outside of Lexington. This consideration led to the 
establishment of a boarding department and to the adoption of the military feature. 
The custom of canvassing for students was practiced by all the private schools, so 
I secured a saddle horse and proceeded to canvass Lafayette and Saline Counties on 
horseback. My experience in riding served me well in this undertaking for roads 
were bad in those days. In this way students were brought in from the outside and 
the attendance increased so that we were not dependent on local patronage. This 
was very necessary for the public schools were fast taking the life out of private 
schools. 






MARR TAGE 


While in Waco I met the one who was to become my wife, Miss Lucia Rogers. 
We were engaged for two years before our marriage and did not see each other dur- 
ing that time. We wrote alternate weeks and patiently waited. In December, 1882 
we were married. Financially, I had only enough to make the trip and furnish a 
room and was still one thousand dollars in debt for my education. We had both 
grown up in the trying times just after the Civil War, and had none of the extrava~ 
gant ideas of today. Now everyone must have an automobile -- with me it was some- 
time before I could afford a horse and buggy. With strict economy in my family 
expenses as well as in those of the school, I was never in financial distress, not 
even during the severe panic of '93, While the attendance of the school that year 
did not pay expenses, I had enough money on the outside to get through. 
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To us were born five children, as follows: 
. Ovid Rogers Sellers, August 12, 1834; 
Marcia Sellers, September 7, 1886; 
Pauline Sellers, January 12, 1889; 
Sandford Sellers, Jr., February 5, 1892; 
James McBrayer Sellers, June 20, 1895. 


WENTWORTH, ITS DEVELOPMENT AND COMPETITION 

When I came to Lexington one of the trustees of the Academy remarked that 
we would start the school as an Academy and later make it a college. I had known 
of so many so-called colleges in the south that I’ said, "Let's have a first class 
academy and not a third class college", and I worked to this end until Wentworth 
became known throughout the United States. . . 

When the Academy was organized there were in Lexington three schools for 
girls: 

Elizabeth Aull Female Seminary; 

Baptist Female College; 

Central Female College; 
and the Academy started as: 

Wentworth Male Academy. 
A cultured Englishman visited Lexington in the early 80's and called my attention 
to the impropriety of such a use of the terms male and female, and I got our 
board to consent to the change of the name of the Academy from Wentworth Male 
Academy to Wentworth Military Academy. This change was made in 1883. 

While Wentworth was the first school to adopt the military practice in all 
this section of the country, the feature proved so popular that other schools and 
communities took it up. About two years after us Kemper adopted it. Then about 
the year 1895 the Marmaduke Military Academy was started at Sweet Springs. A 
year or two later Missouri Military Academy was started at Mexico, Missouri, and | 
soon after that Blees Military Academy opened up at Macon, .Missouri. In this way 
we were being surrounded by competitors. Kemper with its long history as a boys’ 
boarding school, by adding the military feature, came into the race with good 
promise of stiff competition. 

The Marmaduke Academy began in the buildings before used as Missouri's 
most popular watering place. The plant consisted of about seventy~five acres of 
land with a large central building, numerous cottages, cavalry barns, a large 
pavilion, and a fine spring of sulphur saline water. The Marmadukes were a cele~ 
brated Missouri family, having had three generations of governors, and always being 
very prominent in social and political circles. It was advertised extensively and 
for a time it seemed that Marmaduke was going to sweep everything. However, its 
career was brief. The management soon found that there was not as much money in 
the school business as they had thought. So after about three years the main 
building burned down and I bought them out and got their Army officer, the first 
one that had been detailed to any western school, transferred to Wentworth. This 
ended that competition. 

Missouri Military Academy was started by Colonel A. F. Fleet, a Missouri 
University professor and formerly president of the Baptist College in Lexington, 
The citizens of Mexico made a large cemtribution to the school, and with Colonel 
Fleet's wide acquaintance and reputation as an educator, another strong competi- 
tor entered the race. After running for a few years, Colonel Fleet went to 
Indiana and established Culver Military Academy. The school at Mexico was thus 
left without its founder and was closed for some time. It opened up later under 
Colonel Burton and is still operating. 

The Blees Military Academy at Macon, Missouri was organized by Colonel Blees, 
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a wandering musician, who suddenly inherited a fortune from Europe of two or 
three million dollars. He sent me word that he was going to show the people 
what a real military school should be. With little regard for expense, he 
prepared grounds and erected buildings to carry out his plan. He advertised 
extensively and operated the school for three or four years, He invested in 
all kinds of wild cat schemes and his money was soon dissipated, and he finally, 
seeing his wild dreams come to naught, killed himself. This ended the Blees 
Military Academy. Pia xt ae : 2 

With so much and ; 
such formidable 
competition 

brought out by 

men of such prom- 
inence and prestige 
and accompanied by 

so much capital, the 
out look for Wentworth 
seemed right gloomy 

at times. But work- 
ing with the idea that 
opposition and difficulty 
should serve only to 
stimulate one's deter- 
mination, we pressed on 
in the face of this com- 
petition and saw some of 
these schools with nost 
promising conditions pass 
out altogether. 











Wentworth Campua in the 1930's 


CONCLUS LON 


The things and people that impressed me most in life and which had most to 
do with the formation of my character were the following: 
1. My mother's influence; 
2, The hardships of my youth; 
3. My first teacher; 
4, My friend, Hobson, and his saintly old father; and 
5. My wife. 

My father died when I was about three years old so all that I remember about 
him is his death. There were no Sunday Schools when I lived in Texas. A little 
church five miles from our house had preaching occasionally by some traveling 
minister. From my mother Y learned my early prayers and she read the Bible to 
me and taught me the Westminster catechism. She sang Scotch songs and read Scotch 
poems to me, indicating that my ancestors had not been long from that country. 

My youth was spent in the most trying time of reconstruction after the Civil 
War. It was difficult for the older people of the south to adapt themselves to 
the conditions of that time when they were suddenly changed from affiuence to 
poverty. The younger members easily accepted the situation and derived much bene~ 
fit from the hardships they had to endure. One of my first duties was to shell a 
sack of corn, mount a horse, and take it to a hand mill rudely constructed and 
operated by a neighbor five miles away. In all my after life I have always, under 
any condition in which 1 was placed, been able to say I have seen worse situations 


Me 
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than this. 

My first teacher, Mrs. Jane Chivers, was a dear, good woman. Instead of 
punishing me on least provocation as I had expected her to do, she would let 
me lie down and go to sleep during school hours and show me many kindnesses. 

I have already written about my friend and school fellow, Lewis Hobson, 
and his sainted father. For this lifelong friendship I have always had the 
greatest esteem. His noble example and lovely character was always a great 
inspiration to me. Thrown with him just after leaving the rough associations 
of my earlier youth, I have always felt that his influence on me was one of 
the most potent in my life. 

“Last, but by no means the least, was the influence of my wife. In this 
day of hasty, reckless, and ill-advised marriages, the necessity for greater 
care and deliberation in selecting a life companion is growing daily more appar- 
ent. We were reared in similar circumstances, our dispositions were congenial, 
our views of life were similar, and we had ample time for consideration before 
taking this step. Whatever I have accomplished is in greatest measure due to 
her influence. Her wise counsel, freedom from worldly ambition, desire to serve, 
and her earnest Christian character were always of the greatest help to me. In 
every sense she was a true helpmeet. 

My life has been so intimately connected with Wentworth Military Academy, 
and my children having been brought up in the Academy, it is hardly worth while 
for me to go any further into details about my life. The great desire of my life 
was to educate my children and see them started in life in some useful occupation. 
It has been very gratifying to me that this has been accomplished. 

I should be glad to help in the education of my grandchildren but I fear that 
I shall be able to do little in the accomplishment of that end. 

It has been gratifying also to their mother and myself that all of our chil- 
dren are professing Christians, and we pray that they may rear their children in 
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SELLERS, JOHN NEWTON, M.D. 
Son of: Joseph and Mery Johnston Sellers 
Bora: January 28, 1813 in Woodford County, Kentucky 


Died: Wovember 19, 1858, age 45, probably of tuberculosis in Jackson County, 
Texas, at his home called Sellers Landing on West Carancahua River 


Married: Marcia Jane McBrayer on November 30, 1837, in Lawrenceburg, Anderson 
County, Kentucky; moved to Helena, Ark., where most of their family 
was bora; moved to Jackson Co., Tex., im 1854 . 


Children: 
i. John Williem 
b. September 9, 1840; d. August 3, 1842, age 1 year, 11 months 
2. Joseph Hamilton 
b. Dec. 6, 1842; d. Nov. 11, 1843, age 11 months 
3, James Monroe 
b. June 18, 1846, Helena, Ark.; d. Aug. 24, 1902, age 56, Jackson Co., Tex. 
m, Sept. 1, 1875 to Elleader Jane Loomis (b. Feb. 12, 1855; d. Feb. 10, 1920) 
c. 1) Marcia Blanche; b. July 10, 1876; d. July 17, 1876, age 7 days 
2) Everett Welaton; b. Feb. 15, 1878; d. Oct. 20, 1879, age 20 mos. 
3) Irene Gertnude; b. May 24, 1880; d. ; m, Chas. Wilson 
e. 1, Charlies, Jr. 
2. James Monroe 
e. 1) Martha 
2) Jean 
4) Mabel Augusta; b. Feb. 14, 1883; d. Dec. 18, 1962; m. Arthur P Todd 
c. Ll. Marcia MeBrayer; b. Aug, 27, 1910; m. Frederick Romberg 
ec. L} Frederick Arnold; b. Nov. 26, 1934; m. Suzy Strickland 
2) Lucia Caroline; b, Apr. 20, 1937; m. Malcolm McKay 
3) Thomas Jonathan; b. Sept. 25, 1941; m. Peggy Freeman 
&) James McBrayer; b. Dec. 6, 1943 
2. Arthur, Jc.3; b. July 26, 1913; nm. . 
5) Alba Grace; b. Feb. 2, 1885; d. ; m. Ben Hines ley 
c, l. Virginia Grace; b. Nov. 26, 1911; m. Worth Hurt 
ec. 1) Worth, Jr.; Jam. 12, 1939 
2. Ben, Jr. b. > m. Helen Collins 
c. 1} Robert Benjamin; b. 1938 
2) Marcia Ann; b. Sept. 25, 1940 
3) Michail Patrick; b. July 12, 1944 
&) Steven Brian; b. Oct. 30, 1951 
6) Lucia 
4, Zachariah 
b. Sept. 26, 1848; d. Mar. 16, 1867, age 18; om. 
5 & 6. Emma and Ella (twins) 
b. July 31, 1851; d. Jam. 13 (Emma) and Apr. 2 (Ella), 1852 
7. Sandford 
bh, July 24, 1654; d. Mar. 3, 1938, age 83; m. Lucia Valentine mORees 
e. 1} Gwid Rogers; b. Aug. 12, 1884 
2} Marcia; b. Sept. 7, 1886 
3} Pauline; b. Jam. 12, 1889; d. Jam. 4, 1933 
&) Sandford, Jr.; b. Feb. 5, 1892 
5) James McBrayer; b. Jume 20, 1895 
8. Arthur 
b. ; died in infancy 
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SELLERS, JOSEP 


Son of: John Sellers and _ 
Born: December 16, 1776 in Woodford County, Kentucky 
Died: April 21, 1842, age 65, in Woodford County, Kentucky 
Married: Mary Johnston on December 31, 1802, in Woodford County, Kentucky 
Children: 
1. Lovisa 
b, Dec. 2, 1803; d. May 1, 1839, age 35; m. _ Dunnington 
ec. 1) Elizabeth 
2) Ann 
3) Amanda 
2 ‘ Bliza 
b. July 25, 1805; d. Met, 9, 1877, age 72; m. 1) Isaac Rice 
3. Amanda 2) John Allison 
b, May 8, 1808; d. Jan. 31, 1815, age 6 3) Robert Allen 
4. Thomas Johnston 


b. Aug, 19, 1810; d. May 23, 1887, age 76; m. Amanda Ford 


Ce. 


1) 


Joseph E.; 1840 

William Henry; b. Feb. 14, 1842; d. March 21, 1927, age 345 
Thomas F.; b. 1846 

Zachary T.; b. May 5, 1848 

Silas W.; b. 1849 

John B.; b. 1852 

Jerome 


. John Newton 


b. Jan, 28, 1813; d. Nov. 19, 1858, age 45; m. Marcia Jane McBrayer 


b. 
Ce 


8) 


John William; b. Sept. 9, 1840; d. Aug. 3, 1842, age 1 year 
Joseph Hamilton; b, Dec. 6, 1842; d. Nov. 11, 1843 age 11 months 
James Monroe; b. June 18, 1846; d. Aug. 24, 1902, age 56 
Zachariah; b. Sept. 26, 1848; d. Mar. 16, 1867, age 18 

Emma & Ella (twins); b. July 31, 1851; d. Jan. 13 & Apr. 2, 1852 


Sandford; b. July 24, 1854; d. March 3, 1938, age 83. 


Arthur; died in infancy 


. Sarah Ann - corresponded with John Newton, later Sandford Sellers 


Jan. 3, 1816; d. Aug. 26, 1885, age 69; m, William Thornton Scott 


1) 
2) 


Joseph Addison; b. Aug. 3, 1837 

Mary Hamilton; b. July 12, 1840 The 3 older boys fought in 
m. Milt. Beck, nwspr ed, Holton, Kan. Confederate Army; some of 
c. 2 sons, 3 dau: Mattie, Clara, Lillian | the sons later went to WMA 
Samuel Howard; b. Oct. 6, 1842 

Martha Ann; b. Aug. 8, 1845 

m. Hiram Hand; c. 1) Bessie 

John Thomas; b. Aug. 8, 1847 . 

William Wallace; b. Apr. 20, 1850; d. Sept. 4, 1879; n, but noc. 


7) Frank Sellers; b. Sept. 14, 1857; pharmacist, Holton, Kan; m., no ¢. 
7. Mary Jane 8. Joseph Hamilton 
b, Jan. 15, 1819; d. Dec. 5, 1879 b, May 10, 1822; d. Dec. 24, 1883 
m. ___ Wingate c. 1) Sarah Jane; nm, 
ec. 1) Mary Eliza; m Culbertson 2) Mary Ann; m. __—s—s« ale 
2) Mary Jane; m ss Alley 3) Amanda; nm. 
3) Amanda; m. | _ Payton 4) Elizabeth; m. | _ Higgins 


5) Emma; m, _—s_—séRamsey 
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4, Thomas Johnston Sellers (in greater detail) 


b. Aug. 19. 1810, Anderson Co., Ky.; d. May 23. 1887 
m, Amanda Ford (Feb, 12, 1813 - Jan. 21, 1864); they moved to 

Woodford County and both are buried in the Versailles, Ky., Cemetery 
ec. 1) Joseph E. — 


b,. 1840; d. ; m. Laura Roberts 
c. 1) Joseph E., Jr. 
2) Clara; b. ; now widowed, Living in Versailles, Ky. 


2) William Henry 
b. Feb. 14, 1842; d. Mar. 21, 1927; m. Mariah Louisa F 
m, Mariah Louisa Ford; d. 1915; she and Wm Henry were first 
cousins, she being a dau of James P. Ford. brother of Amanda 
Ford, Wm's mother; Wm had a distillery south of Martonsville 
on Tanners Creek (see Anderson Co, map). He was married at 
21, moved to Florence, Kansas, age 40, and there struck oil. 
In 1920 he, with some of his children, moved to a farm south 
of Montgomery, Ala, He served in Conf. Army, Co. E, 46th Ky 
Inf, Lewis Brigade, Bates Div., Army of Tenn, 
e, L) Johnston; b, 1869; d. 1944, age 75, buried Vers, Cem. 
2) James; b. a: , age 53 
3) Lillie; b. 3 d. , age 18 
4) Wm Henry, Jr.; b. 1876; d. 1948, age 72 
5) August (Gus); 2 dau: Betty lived in western Kan. and 
Margaret in Marion, Kan,; 1 son, who lived on Wm's "old 
Sellers farm'' in Florence, Kansas 
6) Burch: 1 dau: Lucille (Mrs. Geo. Miller) Living in 1972 
at 1240 8. 51st St., Birmingham, Ala. 35222; Lucille had 
6 children: Bud (works Cape Canaveral), Georgie, Peggy, 
Bob, Tim, Tom 


7) Alice; b, ; d. 1867 
8) Joseph; b, June 23, 1882; d. Mar, 2, 1883, age 8 months 
9) Bessie; b. ; m. John Cunningham; now living at John 


Knox Manor, 4401 Narrow Lane Road, Apt, 118, Montgomery, 
Ala. 36111; 1 son: Sellers Cunningham, who has been a 
shipping clerk for the last 25 yrs for Union Carbide in 
Chicago, and has 1 dau, 
3) Thomas F. 
b, 1846, Anderson Co., Ky.; m. Maria Young 
ec. 1) Amanda 
2) Etta: m. 1. Lawrence Mitchell; c. 1) Louise (m. Barnes 
and had Sonny) and 2)Nancy 
2. Howard Sellers, her lst cousin; c. 1) Howard, Jr. 
(Buddy); father and son both attended WMA. 
3) Clara 
&) Wallace 
4) Zachary T. 
b. May 5, 1848; d. ; m. Ella Edmons (b. 1855; d. 1909) 
c. 1) Howard, who went to WMA and married his lst cousin Etta 
5) Silas W. 
b. 1849; d. ; 3 dau and 2 sons: Lizzie, Rena, Mary. Tom, 
and Carter; had 2 grandchildren, Catherine and Tom Mackay 
living in 1972 in Nicholasville, Ky. 


6) John B. 

b, 1852; d. ; m. Nannie McDonald 
7} Jerome 

b, eee sm. Nicky 


e, Clarence and Earl; one went to WMA 
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SELLERS, JOHN 


Son of: 

Born: in Pennsylvania; moved to Mercer County, Kentucky 
Died: 1812, in "Clover Bottom", Woodford County, Kentucky 
Married: 


Children: several daughters, names unknown, and 2 sons 
1. Joseph . 

b. Dec, 10, 1776, in Woodford County, Kentucky 

d, April 21, 1842, age 65, in Woodford County, Kentucky 

m, Mary Johnston on Dec. 31, 1802, in Woodford County, Kentucky 

c. 1) Lovisa, Dec, 2, 1803 
2) Eliza; b. July 25, 1805 
3) Amanda; b, May 8, 1808 
4) Thomas Johnston; b. Aug. 19, 1810 
5) John Newton; b. Jan, 28, 1813 
6) Sarah Ann; b. Jan, 3, 1816 
7) Mary Jane; b. Jan. 15, 1820 

2. Thomas W. 

b, 1788 at Harrods Station, Kentucky 

ol 

m, Sarah Ashford;. he was county judge of Woodford County. He served in 
the War of 1812. . 

oa 1) Maer a 
2) Henry M.; b. 1814 in Woodford County; d. ; m. Ll. Henrietta 

Stevenson and 2, Alethia Rowland, who bore him Marion (m. 0. Kennard) 


NOTE: Col Sandford Sellers says, “Joseph and Thomas Sellers served in some of 
the wars under Col, Dick Johnson and were with him in Canada’, A note 
found in papers of S. Sellers, unsigned, says, "The record of service 
of John Sellers, a Quaker who served in Revolution from Penn, and was 
later a member of Va. Ref. Comm. by Col. Theodorick Bland can be ob- 
tained by addressing the State Librarian, Penn, Harrisburg.” 


JOANSTON, MARY | . 61 
Dau. of: Thomas and Elizabeth Johnston 
Born: Jan. 3, 1782 
Died: Feb, 16, 1834, age 52 
Married: Joseph Seliers on Dec. 31, 1802 in Woodford County, Kentucky 


Children: (see page on Joseph Sellers for detail) 
L. Lovisa; b. Dec, 2, 1803 

, Eliza; b. July 25, 1805 

, Amanda; b. May 8, 1808 

. Thomas Johnston; b. Aug. 19, 1810 

. John Newton; b. Jan, 28, 1813 

, Sarah Ann; b. Jan. 3, 1816 

. Mary Jane; b, Jan. 15, 1820 
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JOHNSTON, THOMAS 
Son of: 
Born: , in Northern Treland, came to Penn. soon after Amer. Revolution 
Died: Aug. 30, 1792, in Virginia | 
Married: Elizabeth; lived in Woodford County, Kentucky 


Children: 
1. David b. 1780 
2, Mary. b. 1782; d. 1834, age 52; m. Joseph Sellers 
c, Lovisa, Eliza, Amanda, Thomas Johnston, John Newton, Sarah Ann, Mary 
3, Silas b. 1783; d. 1837, age 54: m, Nancy Poore Jane 
c. 1) William Wallace; b. 1816; d, 1888, age 72; unm. 
9) Wligabeth Ann: b, 1818; d. 1866, age 48; m. John P, Laps ley 
3) Thomas Henry; b. 1820; d. ‘ 
4) David Francis; b. 1822; d, 1843, age 21 
5) Cary Allen; b. 1828; d. 1893, age 65; m. Nackey 
6) Silas Newton; b. Nov. 13, 1831; d. Oct. 2, 1907, age 75 
m, Virginia L, Faber (July 7, 1840-Jan. 3, 1909) on Jan, 1, 1856 
ce. L. Wm Allen; b. July 29, 1856; m. Cora L, Laine 
9, Addie; died in childhood 
3. Frank Faber; b. Aug. 24, 1860; m. Kate Stocking 
4. Joseph Newton; b Nov 6, 1863; d Sep 21, 1904; m, Cora Hatch 
5. Walter Samuel; b Sep 20 1867; d Dec 23, 1931; m Helen Reed 
&, Leonicia May; b. May 29, 1870; d. ; m, Rueben B. Hale 
7) Samuel B. b. 1853; 4. ; m. Louise Armstrong (1848 - ) 
c. 1. Anmie Bugenia 2. Mary Belle (1875-1944) m. Chilton A. McDonald 
4%, Wm.Wallace, Ivg. on the old homestead near Versailles in 1933 
4, Helen 5. Ida 6. Eugenia; unm. 
4, John b. 1784 
5, Ada (or Agga); b. 1786 
6, Justin b. 1788 © 
7&8. Sarah & Elizabeth Ob. 1790 
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McPRAYER, MARCIA JANE 


Dau. of: James and Eligabeth White (Clark) 


Mc Brayer 
Born: Nov. 9, 1818 in Anderson County, Ky 
Died: Aug. 19, 1871, age 52, near Edna, 


Jackson County, Texas, after an ill- 
ness of one day. Her son Sandford 
was with her at the time, She was 
buried on the W, Carancahua home 
burying ground, as was her husband 
J, N. Sellers, in Jackson County 


Married: Dr. John Newton Sellers on Nov. 30, 
1837 in Anderson County, Kentucky, 
They moved to Jackson County, Texas 
in 1855, Following his death in 1858 
- Marcia married Dr. Samuel Pilkington 
on July 23, 1863, 
Children: (see page on John Newton Sellers for 
detail) 
1. John William; b. Sept. 9, 1840; died in infancy 
2. Joseph Hamilton b. Dec, 6, 1842; died in infancy 
3, James Monroe; b. June 18, 1846 
4, Zachariah; b. Sept. .26, 1848 
&6, 
Fy 
8. 





5 Emma and Ella (twins); b. July 31, 1851; died in infancy 
Sandford; b. July 24, 1854 


Arthur; died in infancy 


NOTE: 
Negro slaves of the family living in Victoria, Texas in 1937, were visited 
by Sandford Sellers and his wife Lucia. These former slaves were Jack Green 
(part Indian) who lived to be 112 years old and his wife, called "Aunt 
Caroline , who lived past 90, They described Marcia Jane McFrayer as a 
portly, lively, handsome woman.'"’ They said she had come from a comfortable 
home in Kentucky to practically pioneer conditions in Texas, 





Mary Elizabeth MeBrayer Sandford McBrayer Their Daughter Martha (Mattie) 
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McBRAYER, JAMES 
Son of: William and Jennet Walker McBrayer 
Born: May 8, 1797 in Franklin (Anderson) County, Kentucky 
Died: January 14, 1855, age 57 
Married: Mrs. Elizabeth White Clark on January 1, 18160; 2) Martha Bond (1810-1854) 


Children: (by Elizabeth White Clark) 
L, Marcia Jane 
bh, Nov, 9, 1818; d. Aug. 19, 1871, age 52; m. 1) J N Sellers 2) 8 pieiaevon 
ce. 1) John William; b. Sept. 9, 1840; died in infancy 
2) Joseph Hamilton; b. Dec. 6, 1842; died in infancy 
3) James Monroe; b. Jume 18, 1846; d. Aug. 24, 1902; m. Ellender J Loomis 
4) Zachariah; b. Sept. 26, 1848; d, Mar. 16, 1867, age 18; nm, 
5&6) Emma and Ella (twins); b. July 31, 1851; both died in infancy 
7) Sandford; b. July 24, 1854; d. Mar. 3, 1938; m. Lucia V. Rogers 
8) Arthur; died in infancy 
2. Mary Elizabeth 
b, Aug, 10, 1820; d. June 25, 1903; m. Sandford McBrayer on Dee. 13, 1836 
who was lost when the steamer War Eagle burned on the Mississippi 
River on May 15, 1870; they were double cousins. 
c, 1) Edward Crowe; died in infancy 
2) James A.; died at ha 20 of typhoid fever 
3) Martha (Mattie); b. 1842; d. Jan, 24, 1888; m. Rev, J. V, Logan 
3, Everard White 
b. Mar. 19, 1823; d. May 4, 1845, age 22; became an M. D., educated at 
Hanover College and Transylvania Medical College in Lexington, Ky. 3 
practiced in Illinois and Texas 
4, John M. 
b. Apr. 1, 1825; d. Dec.13, 1856, age 31; never married; Lived in Law- 
renceburg, Ky. Lieutenant of "Salt River Tigers" in Mexican War. 
A lawyer and member of Ky. legislature, Went to California in 1849 
and to Hawaiian Islands when his health failed. 
5. Joseph White 
b. Nov, 14) 1827; lived and died in Texas 
6, Zachariah Philip (see Biographical Encyclopedia of Ky., Pp. 580) 
b, Jan, 10, 1830; d. .m, Delia Hoskins of Garrard County, Kentucky; 
wag @ banker in Anderson County, Ky. 
ec. Ll) Maude; married son of Senator PERE of Tennessee 
2) Bessie; vom, 
3) Zachariah; died young 
4&)} Musa 
5) Vesta; died in infancy 
6) Sandford; died young 
7, Agnes 
b, Feb. 12, 1832; d. July 8, 1833, age 1, of cholera,..12 days after her 
mother died, also of cholera 
(by Martha Bond) 
1. Felle Bond 
b, Sept. 5, 1850 
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McBRAYER, WILLIAM 
Son of: James and Jane McBrayer 
Born: 1754, probably in Franklin County, Pennsy lvania 
Died: Jan. 5, 1820, at Lawrenceburg, Kentucky; buried there 


Married: 1) Jane Philips on Oct. 5, 1872 in Lincoln County, Kentucky 
2) Jennet Walker on May 2, 1795, in Lincoln County, Kentucky 


Children: 
‘1. James 
b. May 8, 1797; d. Jan. 14, 1855 age 57; m. Elizabeth White (Clark) 
ec. 1) Marcia Jane; b. Nov. 9, 1818 
2) Mary Elizabeth; b, Aug. 10, 1820 
3) Everard White; b. Mar, 19, 1823 
4) John M.; b. Apr. 1, 1825 
5) Joseph White; b. Nov. 14, 1827 
6) Zachariah Philip; b. Jan, 10, 1830 
7) Agnes; b. Feb, 12, 1832 
2. William H. 
b. around 1800; m. (and later divorced) Mary (Polly) Lowen 
1) Francis M.3; unm, 
2). Lucy Jane; m, Dr. Thomas White Foster, son of Marcia B. White 
who was a sister of Elizabeth White (Clark) 
3) Susan W. (Kitty); d. 1855, of cholera; m. Dr. John C. W. Welch of 


3. Lewis; died unmarried Nicholasville, Ky. 
4, Robert; d. Oct. 1831; married, no children 

5. Hiram; died unmarried 

6. Clark; died unmarried 

7. Walker; killed by Lightning 

8. Alexander; m. Susannah Wright; had 4 children 

9, Martha A.; b. Dec. 7, 1802; d. Oct. 18, 1831, age 28; unm. 

10. Nancy; m. James Twyman; had 2 children 


NOTES on William McBrayer from Illinois papers D 92, D 87 and 180 Virginia 
State Library, Richmond; McBrayer Genealogy, p. 42, 43, and Biographical 
Encyclopedia cf Kentucky, p. 580: 

He was hardly past his majority when he joined a party of surveyors and 
hunters led by Harrod to the settlement he had begun ten months before and 
had been forced to abandon, . because of Indian troubles, 

The original certificate book of the land commission of the Virginia 
Assembly shows that the commission, holding court at Harrodsburg Oct. 26, 1779, 

granted to Wm. McBrayer his pre-emption of 1400 acres "on the waters of Salt 
River, on the west side of Chaplin's: potkaaine by improving the said land 
and raising of corn ia the year 1776." 

During the interval between the first settlement in Radeucky and his 
later land grant, he had been in service against the British and Indians, his 
Revolutionary record being fully proven... Payrolls of troops of Gen. George 
Rogers Clarke in the Virginia State Library show that he received payment for 
service and was in "actual service on an expedition against the enemy under 
Gen, Clark, 1782." 

After hostilities ceased, tie settled on his Kentucky land. In February 
1781, he had been appointed a deputy under James Thompson, the first surveyor 
of Lincoln Co.,and in 1788 was appointed deputy surveyor of Mercer Co. He and 


his wife were believed to be che first white people to die a natural death in 
the state of Kentucky. . 


McBRAYER, JAMES 
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Son of: William and Rebekah McBrayer 


Born: 1730-34 in Franklin Co., Pennsylvania, or possibly Scotland 


Died: Jan. 9, 1801 near Lawrenceburg, Kentucky; his wife died in 1796 
both are buried in the family graveyard on Roach Farm 


Married: Jane, 


about 1750-54 


Children: (for more information on this family, see McBrayer Genealogy, p. 39) 
b, 1754; d. Jan. 5, 1820; m. Jane spread ana 2) Jennet Walker 
c. 1) James; b. May 8, 1797 


1. William; 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
rp 
8) 
9) 
10) 


William H,; b. around 1800 
Martha A.; b,. Dec. 7, 1802 
Lewis 

Robert 

Hiram 

Clark 

Walker 

Alexander 

Nancy 


2, James; m. Nancy Hendricks Jan. 11, 1783 in Mercer Co., Ky. & 2) Naomi 


ec. Ld 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6} 
7) 
8) 
9) 
3, Hugh: da, 


raemarirmamniae Ae 


Preston; b. 1799; d. 1839; m, 1) Keziah Galloway and 2) Polly 
Hollis in Anderson County; c. John D,, Hugh G., & Elizabeth Ann 
Elizabeth; m. 1) | Lane and 2) Joseph B. Johnson _ 

Sarah; m. Richard Hackley 

Pamelia; m, Henry Boyer 

Jane; m. Abner W. Gilpin 

John 

Lavinia; m. James Harvey Patterson on Aug. 23, 1836 

Malinda; m, John Patterson in 1826 

Joseph 

unm, ; captured by Indians at age 13; held by British in Canada as 


P.O,.W. until after Amer. Revolution; returned to Kentucky 


&, John; m. 


Nancy Cole in Mercer Co. 1796; he was a constable and later deputy 


sheriff of Franklin County, Ky. 


5. George: 


probably died young 


6. Andrew; m. Martha (Patsy) Blackwell, dau, of Major Robert Blackwell and Mary 
White (third intermarriage between MeBrayers and Whites)... Major Black 
well served in Rev, War at age 15 in stead of his"tee corpulent" father 


Sandford; May 10, 1806; d. 1870; m. Mary Eliz. McBrayer double cousin 
Robert Claiborne; b. May 10, 1809 


Mary; b. Mar. 30, 1811; m. Sea | James McBrayer, attracted by his 


Jane; b, Dec. 1, 1813; no c. son Wm's description of the Blue- 
Sarah; Oct. 5, 1815 erass, followed the trailblazers 
John Allen, MD; Oct.3, 181? | across the Mts, from Va. The first 
James Mort imer ; Oct, 25, 1819 | yand taken by James was granted him 


William Harrison; Dec. 10, 1821 May 1, 1782 in Lincoln Co., Va., 
Andrew Jackson; b, Dec. 13, 1823) one of the three original counties 


Katherine, Feb. 24, 1825 into which Ky. Co., Va. was divided 
Frances, b, Mar, 2, 1827 in 1780. At that time Lincoln Co. 

Andrew Jackson, 2d;Mar.29, 1829 included all of Ky. south of the Ky 
Martha A.; Jan. 25, 1832 River. Between 1795 and 1796 James 


Elizabeth Ann; b, Nov 14, 1834 | located permanently in that part of 
Lincoln Co. which later became 
Anderson County, Kentucky. 
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McBRAYER, WILLIAM 
Son of: 
Born: 1702 in Galloway, Dumfrieshire, Scotland 
Died; 1795 in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, age 93 
Married: Rebekah (1703 - 1805) 


Children: 
1. James _ 

b. 1730-34 

d, Jan. 9, 1801 

m, Jane 

c, L) William; b. 1754; d. 1820, age 64; m. Jane Philips & Jennet Walker 
2) James; m, Nancy Hendricks and 2) Naomi 
3) Hugh; d. unm. 
4&4) John; m. Nancy Coe 
5) George; probably died young 
6) Andrew; m, Martha (Patsy) Blackwell 





2. Samuel 
Moved to Rutherford Co., M. C.; records of him in McBrayer Genealogy 
3. William | 
m. Elizabeth; lived in Pennsylvania and Later in North Carolina 
4, David 


b, about 1744 in Franklin Co., Pa. where he lived until around 1800; 
then moved to Rutherford County, North Carolina 
d, about 1813 in Rutherford County, North Carolina “_ 
5. Sarah 
m. Andrew Taylor and remained in Franklin County, Pennsylvania 


NOTE: William and his brother David, came from Scotland early in the 18th Cen- 
tury and settled in Franklin County, Pennsylvania. The are listed as taxable 
in Antrim township, Franklin County, in 1751 as William and David McBriar. 


In 1786 they are listed as of Hamilton Township. (See History of Cumberland, 
Franklin and other Counties, published 1846 Lancaster, Pa. by Gilbert Hills) 


David McBrayer m. Elizabeth and had three daughters whose husbands were pro- 
bably Andrew Ree, James McKee and James Potter. David's will was probated in 
1771. He left no male heirs. 
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WALKER, JENNET 

Dau, of: | . Perhaps a widow or maybe a stepdaughter of Thomas 
Harbison as he authorized the issuance of a marriage License to 
“my daughter Jennet Walker, and William McBrayer." 

Born: 

Died: Feb., 1839 

Married: William McBrayer, his 2nd wife, on May 2_, 1795 in Lincoln Co., Ky. 

Children: (see page on William McBrayer for detail) 


James; William H.; Martha A.; Lewis; Robert; Hiram; Clark; Walker; Alexander; 
Nancy 
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WHITE, ELIZABETH 


Dau. of: Philip and Lucy Mills White 


Born: 


Died: 


April 29, 1791 


June 26, 1833, age 42, of cholera 


Married: 1} Nathan Clark, Jr. on Aug. 15; 1809; he died, leaving her with 2 ch. 


2) James McBrayer on Jan, 1 (or Aug. 22), 1816 


Children: (by Nathan Clark) July 29, 


Lucy Mills; b. Nov. 22, 1810; id. Apr, 1843; m, John Stull Greathouse,1828 
Ellen M. B.; b. 1813; d. 1839; m. William Robertson on Sept. 24, 1829 
(by James McBrayer; see page on him for detail) 


Marcia Jane, 1818 
. Mary Elizabeth, 1820 


Everard White, 1823 oe 
John M., 1825 

Joseph White, 1827 

Zachariah Philip, 1830 

Agnes; 1832 ‘ 
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WHITE, PHILIP 


Son of; Barrett and Elizabeth Starke White of Hanover County, Virginia 


Born: 


Died: 


January 12, 1766 in Hanover County, Virginia; moved to Franklin County 
Kentucky with Henry Clay; was a major in the War of 1812 (See William 
Spottswood White and His Times) 


1822, age 56, in Franklin County, Kentucky 


Married: Lucy Mills of Albemarle County, Virginia on April 11, 1786 


Children: 
1. John Barrett; b. March 25, 1787; m. Jane Clark Sept. 13, 1814 
2. Peyton; b. Oct, 27, 1788 
3. Elizabeth (Betsy) see above; b. Apr. 29, 1791 
4, Zachariah; b, Mar. 26, 1793; m. Agnes Steel of Woodford Co, Ky, Mar. 17, 1822 
5. Everard; b. Apr. 12, 1795 
6. Joseph Mills; b, Oct. 8, 1797; m. Ellen Adair (called Florida White), dau. 


of Gen. John Adair of Kentucky, later governor. Joseph Mills was an 
American ambassador to various courts in Europe. 

Thomas; b, Nov. 23, 1799; died young 

Martha B.; b. Feb. 7, 1802; m. John M, Foster Oct. 9, 1821 

Thomas Jefferson; b. Apr. 20, 1804, named for his deceased brother (7 above); 
m. 1818 to Jane Percy of Virginia; he was educated at the University of Va. 
Philip Starke; b. Nov, 25, 1807; educated at Univ. of Va.; secretary. to his 
brother Joseph Mills in Europe; famous temperance lecturer. 
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WHITE, BARRETT | 


Son of: John and Catherine White 

Born: July 22, 1727; lived in Hanover County, Virginia 
Died: Feb, 18, 1782 

Married: Elizabeth Starke 


Children: 
lL. William Starke 
b, es 3m. Mildred Ellis 
c. 1) William Starke, Jr. 
2) Thomas F, 
3) Philip Barrett 
4) Harriet E.: m. James McLaurin 
5) Elizabeth 
2, Thomas 
b, sds ; m. 
c. Ll) Joseph 
2) Clement 
3) Larkin 
4) John Preston 
5) Thomas Mercer 
6-9) 4 daughters who married Beasley, Tinsley, Glaizebrook, Kimbrough 
3, Philip 
b, Jan. 12, 1766; d, 1822; m. Lucy Mills 
c. 1) John Barrett, March 25, 1787 
2) Peyton, Oct. 27, 1788 
3) Elizabeth, April 29, 1791 
4). Zachariah, March 26, 1793 
5) Everard, April 12, 1795 
6) Joseph Millis, Oct. 8, 1797 
7) Thomas, Nov, 23, 1799 
8) Martha B., Feb. 7, 1802 
9) Thomas Jeffergon, Apr. 20, 1804 
10) Philip Starke, Nov. 25, 1807 
405, Three daughters who married Penny, Blackwell, and Sydnor, M.D, 


NOTE: Dr. Sydnor, son-in-law of Barrett White, is quoted in William Spottswood 
White and His Times as saying, "Two general characteristics of these different 
“branches of the family: fondness for talking and pride of ancestry!" He also 
notes, "William White's sons and daughters all in early life became pious and 
their sons and daughters as far as I know, are pious. Thomas White's sons 
were men of pleasure, fond of horse racing, and similar sports. Two of them, 
Larkin and Mercer, late in life, became exemplary members of the church. 
Philip White's sons are very talented men, fond of politics, and the highest 
social circles," 
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WHITE, JOHN, Col. 


Son of: Henry and Mary Croshaw White 


Born: 1695 at Hanover County, Virginia 
Died: 
Married: Catherine : born in 1691 in Hanover County, Virginia 


Children: (from WALTHALL Family by Ernest T, Walthali, Univ, Library) 
1. Barrett (see previous page) 
2. Richard 
3. Elisha . 
4, William; d. killed at the Battle of Brandywine 


NOTE: The Rev. William Spottswood White of Lexington, Virginia, says: The Whites, 
formerly of Green County, Virginia, come from Colonel William Barrett White, 
who emigrated from Hull, England, 1736. Probably a descendant of Rev. William 
White's first son, Jeremiah of England. This must be a related branch? 

McBrayer Genealogy says John White is lineally descended from Sir John 
White who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth for bravery on the field. 
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GROSHAW, MARY 


Dau. of: Colonel Joseph Croshaw, who died Apr. 10, 1667 
Born: 

Died: 

Married: Henry White 


NOTE: Old King William Homes & Families lists: Clarke p. 27. Col. John West Jr., 
of West Point m, Ursula, daughter of Major Jogeph Croshaw. p. 107: John 
Walker m, Rachel, daughter of Capt, Richard Croshaw of York County, Virginia. 

Winston of Virginia and Allied Families, University Library, states that 
Joseph Croshaw married five times, Ali the wives are Listed except the first 
who was the mother of Mary, above. His home was at Poplar Neck on the south 
side of the York River, York County, Virginia. He was Justice of the Peace 
for York 1655, Major of Militia, and Member of the House of Burgesses from 
York 1655-6, 1658-9 and 1659-60 
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STARKE, ELIZABETH 


Dau. of: John and Ann Wyatt Starke 

Born: Apr. 3, 1733 (17367) in Hanover County, Virginia 
Died: Dec, 14, 1782 

Married: Barrett White on Feb. 4, 1754 


Children: (see page on Barrett White for detail) 
L, William Starke 
2, Thomas 
3, Philip; b. 1766 

4-6, Three daughters 
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STARKE, JOHN 
Son of: May have been a son of John Starke, merchant of New Kent. 
Born: L715 
Died: 1782 
Married: Anne Wyatt 


Children: (see page on Anne Wyatt for detail) 
lL, Elizabeth, Apr. 3, 1736 
2. Thomas, July 7, 1740 
3, John Apr. 27, 1742 
4, Wyatt, Feb. 29, 1743 
5, Lucy, Apr. 16, 1746 
6, Wyatt, Sept, 19, 1747 
7, Fanny, Oct, 13, 1749 
8. Mary, June 3, 1751 
9, Joseph, Jan, 21, 1753 

16, Sally, Nov. 31, 1754 
LL. Jame, Dec, 12, 1758 
j2, Aone, Nov. 7, 1760 


NOTE: John spent most of his life in Hanover County, Virginia and served on the 
Committee of Safety there in 1775 
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WYATT, ANNE 


Dau. of: John Wyatt and Jennie Pamplin 


Born: 


Died: 


L717 


Married: John Starke of Virginia on May 25, 1735 


Children: 
1, Elizabeth; b. Apr. 3, 1736; d. Jume 26, 1833; m, Barrett White 
2. Thomas; b. July 7, 1740 


3 


10, 


John; b, 
c. Ll) 


(From 


Wyatt; b. 


Apr. 27, 1742; d. ; m. Elizabeth Shepherd (1744-1830) 
Richard m. Sarah Tinsley of Hanover County 

Thomas m, Elizabeth Talley of Hanover County 

William m, Susan L, Tate 

Bowling m, Eliza G. New of Kentucky 

Lucy m, Douglas Starke of South Carolina 

Anna m. William Tate of Kentucky 

Sarah m. Miller of Albemarle County 

Fanny m. 

Jane m, Thomas Leathers of Kentucky 

Eliza m. John Mills of Hanover County and 2) Charles Talley 
Susan d, unmarried 


) Elizabeth m. Joseph Edmondson of Hanover County 


Vol. 38, p. 41, D.A.R. Lineage Book) 
Feb, 29, 1743 


Lucy b, Apr. 16, 1746 


Wyatt; b. 
Fanny; b,. 


Mary; b. 


Sept. 19, 1747 
Oct, 13, 1749 
June 3, 1751 


Joseph; b. Jan. 21, 1753 


Sally; b. 


Nov. 31, 1754 


ll, Jane; Dec, 12, 1758 
12.Anne; b, Nov. 7, 1760 


NOTE: On this Wyatt Line much research was done by Mabel Sellers Todd and Marcia 
McBrayer Todd Romberg. The Line was proved out throughout back to the Wyatts 
in England and through them to William the Conqueror and Alfred the Great. 
Many charts are involved but once we go back far enough these ancestors are 
readily found in the Encyclopedia Brittanica., 

This line enables descendants to join the National Society of Magna 


Carta Dames, 


Information came from Colonial Families of the Southern of America by 
Stella Pickett Hardy and is also to be found in William and Mary Quarterly 
and Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. — 
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WYATT, JOHN (Capt,~-Mariner) 
Son of: John Wyatt and Ann Jones 
Born: 1684 
Died: _... #t Gloucester or Caroline County, Virginia 
Married: Jennie Pamplin in 1711 


Children: 

1. William; b. 1713; d, ; m Elizabeth Eggleston 

2) John; b. 17153 d. young 

3) Anne; b. 1717: m. John Starke 

&) Richard; b, 1720; d, Nov. 1803; m. 1) Eliz, a who died with first 
child who Lived, and 2) Amy Chiles, i 

5) Mary; m, Capt. John Gilbert 

6) Thomas 

7) Henry 

8) Lucy 

9} John; b. 1731 (named for his dead brother) 





ee 
WYATT, JOHN 
Son of: John Wyatt and Jane Osborne 
Born: 1663 
Died: 1684 
Married: Anne Jones, dau, of Rice Jones 


Children (see above) 
L. John; b. 1684; d. =; m. Jennie Pamplin 


a a ee 2 
WYATT, JOHN 
Son of: 
Born: 1630 in England 


Died? cst 
Married: 1) Mary (d. 1652) 
2) Jane Osborne (d., 1665) 


Children: (by Mary) 
1. Edmuad 
2. William 
(by Jane Osborne 
1. John (see above) 
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WYATT, HAWTE (Rev.) 


Son of: Sir George Wyatt and Jane Finch 
Born: 1594 
Died: July 21, 1638 tn England 


Married: 1) Barbara Mitford in 1617 
2) Anne Cox; d. 1631 at birth of her daughter Anne 


Children: (by Barbara Mitford) 
1, Edward; b, 1619 
2. George; b, 1622 
(by Anne Cox) 
1, John; b. 1630 in England 
2. Anne; b,. 1631 


Note: Rev. Hawte Wyatt seems to have been our first Wyatt ancestor in America. 
He came with his brother, Sir Francis Wyatt (Governor of Virginia, 1621-27 
and 1639-41). They arrived on the Georgia Nov. 18, 1621. 

Rev. Hawte Wyatt served as minister of Jamestown, James City County, 
Virginia from 1621 to 1625 when he returned to England, became Vicar of 
Boxley Parish and so served until he died on July 21, 1638. 

Anne, the daughter of Rev. Hawte and Anne Cox Wyatt, was named 
Katherine Anne and was baptized Feb. 19, 1631, no doubt: at Boxley Parish 
as her father was Vicar, there at that time. She lived to be 68 and was 
married in Virginia to Charles Nicholas Everleigh. Her descendant Earl 
Heverly (formerly Everleigh), lived in Chicago, 

Many of the Wyatt records and papers were burned as were many of the 
public records during the Civil War. Even so the Wyatt line through Anne 
Wyatt Starke is carried back through 40 generations to King Alfred the Great 
of England to the year 871 when Alfred succeeded to the throne, 

Credit for tracing this ancestry for this record must go to Mabel 
Sellers Todd and her daughter Marcia McBrayer Todd Romberg who worked off 
and on for a number of years to get this information, 
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MILLS, CUCY 


Dau, of: David Mills and Lucy 
Born: March 25, 1764 in Albemarle County, Virginia 


Died: 


scares 


Married: Philip White 


Children: (see page on Philip White for detail) 
1, Jack Barrett, 1787 
2, Payton, 1788 or 1790 
3. Elizabeth, 1791 
4, Zachariah, 1793 


5, Everard, 1795 

6, Joseph Mills, 1797 

7, Thomas, 1799 

8, Marcia, 1802 

5, Thomas Jefferson, 1804 
160. Philip Starke, 1807 


ke Ke wR RK HR RK * 


MILLS, DAVID 
Son of: 


Born: 


pasnrevualaits 


Died: before 1797 
Married: Lucy 


Children: 
1. Zachariah 
2, David; emigrated to South Carolina 
3. Wyatt; b. 3 d. 1808; m. Sarah 
ce. 1) Elizabeth; m. James Beazley 
2) Wiison 
3) John 
4) Sophia; m. Fontaine Richards 
, Joseph 
» Ang; m, William Michie 
Elizabeth; m, William Doswell 
. Mary; m. William S. Land 
. Lucy; m, Philip White (see above) 


CQ ~i iss £ 
* 


Note: 
David Mills’ entries of lands were made in Albemarle County, Virginia from 
1738 to 1755 and amounted to more than 11,000 acres located south of Earlys- 
ville on Buck Mountain, and Beaverdam Creek and in the Brown's Cove District. 
(From History of Albemarle County, Virginia by Woods pp 276-7, 127). The 
Virginia Index refers to a volume which lists "Books in Colonial Virginia-- 
Albemarle County: David Mills, Albemarte, 1765. A parcel of books 3.5 pounds; 
@ parcel of Latin books 2.15 pounds."’ Other references are made in this vol- 
ume _to Dawid Mills, one on June 1739, Lucey Mills is on record as executrix 
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PART 97 


OLD LETTERS, PAPERS, AWD RECORDS 
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Ltr to Lucy Mille White fr her son Jos White, bre. of Eliz. White, wife of Jas McB (p. 75) 
. University of Virginia 
Hy dear Mother: January 15th 1825 

i received a letter from you and brother James McBrayer jointly about eight days since 
and really was very much delighted. I need not tell you the awidity with which I devoured 
it. Only paint in your imagination @ wolf pinched by thirst and famine and a fine lamb 
just im reach. You will have a literal picture ef my condition. Upon receiving your kind 
and long expected epistle I am pleased to find that you are very happy in the transition 
which I heave made in law to medicine, as it ie my delight to please my mother and I crust 
alwaye shall be more especially im the evening of her days. 

I discover that you have not forgotten the death of your generous and philanthropic 
gon, Rain and hail does not always fall upon the fields. Why then do you continue to 
lament his logs? It is the decree of Heaven. Do not immoderately weep for @ son, although 
just. and wpright in all hie actions. The road of death is once to be trodden by all. 

Do net apprehend any danger with regard to my studies. I have too much respect for 
that many fortitude which so emminentily characterizes all our family in any enterprize 
whatever. I shali be able te accomplish the study in twelwe months. And according to 
your polite invite I shail see you this time next year, with an expense of not more than 
three hundred dollars. Every demonstration of friendship shown me by both friends and 
relatives -- “a prophet has no honor in his own country." 

During Christmas I have had several dinners given me and had the pleasure of an invite 
to Me. Jefferson's to a dimmer party. He lives in great splendor and delights in company. 
Our session commences again on ist of Feb. I spent last week with my geod old aunt 
and had every demonstration of friendship shown me while there. She sends for me when- 

ever I wish to come to the country and has promised...... (veat of letter Lost) 


Letter to Lucy Mills White from her brother Joseph Mille 
Mre. Lucy White, Kentucky, Franklin County The Growe, Dec. 16th 1825 


Dear Sister, 

Some time past you wrote to sister Lain expressing great desire for her to come & see 
you, She is getting rather too old to take such a jourmey & therefore seems to decline 
it. You desired I showld see the contents of it and write to you. I did go. That being 
long since I think proper to write again. Your sons arrived here some time about first 
Movember past. We were very glad to see them & to hear from you and that you were in 
good health. Your son Jeseph etarted from thie county sometime past to the seat of govern- 
meat. Since, we have seen his letter to the Secretary of War. It does him great credit. 
Hie lady is a fine sensible woman highly esteemed by a11 who saw her. There being a 
recess at the university your son T.J. is at my house revising the latin authors; he uses 
great application and is highly esteemed by the people. Bear sister, we both have had 
losses in owr families but let us not immoderately griewe for it seemed good to the Al- 
wighty te take away the great Washington, for he too is mo more! May God bless you, 

your children & their relatives. 

it affords me great pleasure to hear your children are doing well. We behold one go- 
ing om to Congrese elected by the voice of the people from the section of the country he 
vepreseats end likely to be usefull not only to them but to the whole nation, and another 
moving ep the ladder of fame and will mo dowbt be equally distinguished. Pray write 
whekever opportunity serves. We shall always be glad to hear from you. My sou Wm is 
living with Wm Darwell of Priace Edward, our nephew practicing law in that section. My 
com Jos. ig at Nachitoches also practicing lew. My youngest son Robert is learning the 
languagee. We ie reading Vergil. My wife often talks of you. We should be very glad 
te see you. Tell your sons and sone in law te write to me. Let us be mindful our time 
im thie life is short and: te shape our conduct rightly. Memente mori. 

My wife & family joins me in leve to you & relatives. 


Your affectionate, 
Brother Joseph 
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Letter from Marcia J. McB. Sellers to J. M. McBrayer, her brother 


Addr. to: 

Lieut. J. M. MeBrayer 

Capt. Cavanaugh's Company 

Infantry 2nd Regiment Ky Volunteers 

Point Isabel, Texas 
Helena, Arkansas 
August 10 1846 


Dear Brother, 


I received your kind letter a few days after you passed our town. T was really 
distressed that I could not get to see you, but I hope you will be spared to return 
and console our dear father, You ought not to have left him, We are all well. 1 
have a dear little boy. He will be two months old the 18th of this month. He is a 
very fine child. I have not named him yet. He is a great deal of company for me. 
(Ed: This was James Monroe Sellers) 

Do not think hard of me for not writing sooner. The cares and troubles of a 
family take most of my time. I have just finished a fine parcel of fig preserves 
which I want to carry or send to Kentucky and hope you will have the pleasure of 
eating some with me, You must write us often, We will be uneasy if you do not 
and tell us all about your travels and how you like it and when you think you will 
get back, TI want you to stop here and spend some time with us, T have a sweetheart 
for you. Her mother has something like 40 negroes, The young lady is at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, going to school at this time, 

The Dr. is getting along pretty well at selling goods and drugs. His health 
ig not good enough or he would go to practicing. His cousin Dr. Deputy gets the 
best of the practice of this county. He has married the older sister of the young 
lady that I mentioned. They are my best friends, Not being more worth writing, 
may every blessing attend you is the prayer of your fond sister. 


(signed) M. J. Sellers 


Letter from John Newton Sellers to Wm T. Seott, husband of his sister Sarah Ann Sellers 


Jackson County, Texas 
January 25, 1857 


Dear Brother, 


i veceived yours of the 16th last week and avail myself of the first spare 
time to write you. Yet have nothing that will interest you much. My health hag 
' very much improved by coming to Texas and I am now enjoying as good health as I 
can ever expect to, My cough is better than it has been for six years. My family 
have enjoyed good health the past year though we suffered a good deal the first year. 
Altogether I am well pleased with this country if can ever get fixed to be comfortable 
and get to making something which I have not done here yet, I have had everything 
to build and my farm to hew out of a dense bottom that a deer can hardly run through. 
Ihave fifty acres cleared and in a good state of cultivation and a good frame house 
up and enclosed. I am only working five hands. I want to buy some 4 or 5 more this 
sumer but they are very high. My oldest boy, James, now in his eleventh year is 
considerable help to me. I have three boys all stout and healthy. James took a 
negro boy something older than himself out in the botton a few days since and killed 
a full grown panther and ran a bear but did not have enough dogs to tree him or they 
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would have gotten him also. I have killed a good many bear, panther, deer and turkeys 
since I have been here, This will give you an impression that this is a wild country 
yet it has been settled about thirty years. But there has been but Little done ex- 
cept stock raising. I have no cattle except for domestic use, I have a fine stock 

of boys. A man must have a large stock of cattle to make it profitable, Some men 

in this county own 8000 head. I have 1111 acres, a quarter league of land all in 

the timber which is a sure thing in country. I think it much better than prairie 

for cultivation. 

I owe you an apology for not writing. Well, all I have to offer is that no one 
told me to do it or I would, Were you ever in a fix that you know something ought 
to be done yet you would keep putting it off for a more convenient season and did 
not attend to it at all? That is my situation on a great many times, I have lost 
much of my energy since my affliction. 

You are rather disposed to call me a fire eater. I can hardly tell what I am, 
I belong to no political party and know but little about what is going on. Occa- 
sionally I pick up a newspaper. There is Walker and his filibustering, Cuba, and 
the Coolies bleeding. Kansas, I think if the scamps in Kansas had done as the 
Kilkenny Cats the country would have been the gainer. [I am well convinced that 
there is more real humbuggery in this Little U.S. than often falls to the lot of a 
people, : 

Well, I must say I was truly glad to hear from you and that the friends were 
doing well, I would like to have some of you near me yet I could not advise you 
to come. I have come to the conclusion that when a man is doing well he is doing 
a bad business to move, he. will lose two or three years at least, that he will do 
well not to go down hill, and as for buying land for our children I will never do 
it unless they want to occupy it at once. I would buy on speculation for myself 
if I thought it would pay. I want to do all I can for them while living and give 
them all I have when I die but I am not working for them, I am working for myself. 
The order of Nature is changed in these fast days. The children in olden times 
served their parents accoring to Bible precept~-now it is I am doing this for my 
children until the dear creatures have come to the conclusion that their parents 
were made to work for them. 

Remember me affectionately to all the relatives, Tell them to write. I am 
by no means aristocratic but very lazy. Let me hear from you often. Give my love 
te Sally and the children. I would like to see them so much but the probability 
now is that our meeting will be in that land where neither interest nor inclination 
will separate us again, Marcia and the little boys join in love to all. 


Yours 
(Signed) J. N. Sellers 


a ee 
Letter from Marcia J. McB. Sellere to Wm. T. Scott, husband of Sarah Ann Sellers 


Jackson County, Texas 
November » 1858 


Dear Brother, 


It becomes my painful duty to announce to you the death of my dear husband. He 
died the 18th of November after suffering a great deal for the last two years. He 
spoke of death with a great deal of composure. His only regret was leaving me and 
our little children. He was all that was good and he was a constant reader of the 


Bible and commentary. He had preaching at our house as he was not able to go to 
church. 
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Tt hope we will be prepared to meet him in Heaven where sickness and sorrow 
“ever comes. He was very anxious for your son to have come before he died so that 
he could have advised with him. JY want to hear from you immediately. If he does 
60 come I shall have to get someone to attend to the plantation. T would like 
for him to come if you are not afraid of the south, We all have good health, This 
ig Called a healthy country. We have raised a fine crop this year and if the Dr. 
could have lived we would have been very comfortably situated--but I try to be 
regigned to the will of God. What ig our loss is His gain. The Last night he 
lived he had sung Rock of Ages Cleft for Me and How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints 
of the Lord. 15 minutes before he died he was sitting up in a chair. He told us 
to lay him down and he died without a struggle. Give my love to all. Pray for 
ue that we may be guided in the way of the Lord, May the Lord bless and preserve 
you ail is the prayer of your affectionate sister. 


(Signed) M. J. Sellers 


RR Kk RRR RR KK 
Letter from Marcela J. MeB. Sellers to Addison Scott, her nephew 


Jackson County, Texas 
May 10, 1860 


Dear Addison, 


We have just received your kind letter and were glad to hear from you all, I 
received your miniature and letter and thank you for your kindness. You make a 
fine looking picture but I do not think you are as handsome as your father was when 
I saw him, Now do not feel bad, for I thought him very handsome and your Uncle John 
loved him as a brother and would have written to him oftener if it had not been for 
his bad health, He was a good man and everyone who knew him loved and respected 
him. IT feel his loss every day, more on account of our dear children, I try to 
teach them and bring them up in the fear of the Lord. They are very good boys, 
learning to work, studying their books. They kill a great many wild animals and 
catch wild colts. You would be pleased to see wild horses, cattle, and deer on the 
prairies, We have a fine crop of cotton, corn silking, and all kinds of vegetables 
to gat, Lb have an overseer at $300, a year. Our new church has been finished, 
dedicated, the pastor installed, Presbytery met at Texana, We had a very interest- 
ing meeting. We have a very moral religion and good citizens, The Odd Fellows and 
cons of Temperance heve ladies societies, 1 belong to both. The Sons are to have 
a meeting and dinner in town tomorrow, We are all preparing to go. Our county 
is very healthy. We are all in good health, I am sorry to hear of your Ma's ill 
health but hope ghe is better, I will be glad to hear from you all very often, I 
have been wanting to write to your Uncle Johnston, I would be glad to see you all 


' but the care and troubles of a large family keep me busy, 


Lowould Like to have some of you to come to Texas, Sure you would like it, 
Give my Love to your ma, pa, aunts, sisters, and all the rest and tell them I would 
be glad te get a Letter from any of them, 

My sister has lost her only son with typhoid fever. They are in great distress. 
f am happy to bear that you have chosen Christ as your Savior and friend and hope 
you will find Him as such in all troubles and breaks of this life and in death. He 
will not forsake you, 

Weite often and excuse my poor letter. May the Lord bless and protect you all 
ig the prayer of your affectionate aunt. 


(signed) Marcia J. Sellers 
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Letter to Sandford Sellers from Samuel Pilkington, his stepfather 


Texana, Texas 
April 25th, 1874 


My dear Sandford, 


I met Jimmy going home from town this morning. He told me that he had read a 
letter from you, said you were sick, wished to come home and wanted money----- Said 
he could not procure it and advised you to borrow money. I asked him if you said 
anything in response to the letter I wrote you in which I stated that I would send 
you money to come home which would reach you about the middle of May. Don't leave 
until you receive it. That is the money, 

I will write this day to Mr. C. L. Sullivan of Indianola, to forward to you 
$100,00 instanter, You must wait until you receive ic for it will surely reach 
you before the time mentioned at Danville, TI hope your sickness is not serious, 


Affectionately, 


(signed) S, Pilkington 


wok wk ew ee kw KR 
Letter from Sandford Sellers to Dr. Samuel Pilkington 


Harrodsburg, Kentucky 
June 29th, 1877 


Dr. Sami, Pilkington, 
Dear Sir: 


You may be somewhat surprised at my writing to you after the manner in which 
you have treated my former letters, iI feel that if I do not write now I never. 
shall, for this is a period in my life, marking a very important transition, and 
one calculated to call up the memory of other days, and make us think more seriously 
about the future, 

I have just finished my college course as you will see if you still take the 
Observer. The degree of A.B. has been conferred upon me, The dream of my childhood 
is at last realized. . 

Having arrived at this stage I very naturally draw a comparison between my 
present self and the ideal which I drew in my youthful mind of what a graduate ought 
to be. Need I tell you the result? 

But in thus referring back to those daye still with the freshness of youth glow- 
ing upon memory's pages,.all my early associations are revived in my mind, and for 
atime I live "in the light of other days," 

Need I say that in this scene before me, though the mist of intervening years 
hangs over it, your person is seen at one time ministering to my childish wants, at 
another showing sympathy in my troubles, and at all times guiding my young mind in 
the explorations after knowledge: I know through all this I did not regard you — 
exactly in the Light of a father, but I did feel this toward you as much ag I could 
have to anyone who was not my real parent, for I shared my Mother's unbounded con- 
fidence, 

Of course the true source of parental affection has never been touched in your 
bosom since you never had any children of your own, yet I do believe you were as kind 
to me as was possible under the circumstances. Now my object is not to refer to your 
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kindness and affection for me with the hope of reviving it for I believe the fewer 
things we are interested in in this life the better for us; but I want co tell you 
that I am neither ungrateful nor unmindful of them. 

You may think that I have not done auch to show this gratitude. In this you 
do not thoroughly apprehend my situation nor appreciate my difficulties that is, 
up to this time. Were you fully acquainted with all my circumstances and to consider 
it all well, you could understand me better. I cannot say more. 

My object in writing this is not to seek to require your favor by insincere 
professtations, but to express my regret at seeming to you so ungrateful for your 
early kindness and for the many expressions of affection toward me, as to forage 
every vestige of both. If I have thus appeared to you it has been unintentional. 

You may wonder in your mind why if all this be true I never spoke of it before. 
To this {I would reply--it was lest you should think that it was done in a patronizing 
way for the purpose of getting your assistance in my efforts to get an education. Now 
that I can help myself I do not fear such an imputation, I am independent and ask 
no man's assistance, ‘Tis true I am in debt but TI can make money now and extricate 
myself from that. 

I do not write this with the expectation of getting a response, If you feel 
inelined to write, of course I would be glad; if not, I will trouble you with no more. 

I trust that the sunset of your life may be resplendent with the glowing hopes 
of that blessed immortality. 


I remain as ever, 
(signed) Sandford 


a 
Letter to Sandford Sellers in Waco from Dr. Samuel Pilkington 


West Carancahua City, Texas 
October 6th, 1878 
My dear Sandford, 


i have just returned from Major Fleury's funeral. He died yesterday. I met 
Miss Nellie there and learned from her that you were in Waco. 

I told her that I was going to write to you to Come Home, She replied that 
Col. Polk had located the Institute at Waco, and wished you to accompany him to 
that situation end that you had written to Jimmee that you would not be on Caran- 
eahua till mext summer, 

i vrecd your letter & Postal Card, and delayed replying, as I was negotiating 
with Mr. Archer far the purchase of the whole of the Wildy Land, Yesterday brought 
me & letter from Texane informing me that Archer's Deed had been sent to Texana for 
his wife's interest, 

Ag T have expended some money on the place I thought it best to buy it all than 
to run the cisk of losing all at Mrs, Billup's death as the heirs contend that it 
would become theirs in that event, 

© intended saying to you, that if you came home, we could talk over the subject 
of your studying Medicine thie winter at Galveston, & I could probably make some 
arrangement to defray the expense of your tuition, etc. My health has failed very 
much this past summer, and I want you to correspond regularly with me although I 
might net reply promptly to all your letters. I will aid you as far as my means 
will permit, but IT musc keep @ certain Account at Interest to sustain me as I am 
not engaged in anything to make money at this time. Write soon and often. 

I remain Yours affectionately 
S. Pilkington 
Wot long ago Jimmee told me you were in Galveston and I might expect to see you any 
day. He proposed to sell out to me for less than I offered when I was buying yours.... 
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Letter from Robert Cuthbert Brown to his wife Mary Lowe Clark Brown 


Mra. Brown Feb. 4, 1833 
box 27, Milledgeville P.O. ; 
Scottsboro, Georgia 


I was so troubled at being from home after receiving your more than welcome 
letter that I mounted my horse at 4 P.M. to go geome part of the way that night-- 
but as my steed was in the country--and the twilight dews fell fast on me before 
I was fully equipped--my friends which surrounded the inn door persuaded me to 
relinquish the idea of going from this place before morning. They succeeded, and 
that I may do something towards making amends for my delay I "sit down", “take my 
pen" and "try to write these few lines". I sent my trunk before me and the box 
which Dr. Nott left also and I hope they will arrive safely---. I hope to leave 
here this morning on "Snap",---Snapping-and will push him to his best to get home 
as soon as possible,---LaGrange and many other friends that solicit my visiting. | 
may go "hookey'', I am looking Eagle-eyed Eastward and please Providence will see 
you soon---, | 

Oh, my dear, dear, dear Lucia, for God's sake have her face well attended 
to.* I would not have her lovely visage marred by a scar for Earth--God bleas her 
prattling Soul, How I shall kiss her when I get home, and Harry too, and Frank-- 
and my dear Maria all will be smothered with embraces. And You Hush: Hide your 
face you Baby! for crying so---and let the light of your dear Eye beam smiles 
and Joy, Don't talk about fretting after such a "wee bit of a husband" like me. 
Never mind "old women and bogles". I can take care of you and my children and 
care for no twaddlere in Creation. Cheer up. I will soon slap you on the shoul- 
der--and kigs you too, I mailed two letters from Greenaborough, Alabama. Hope 
you have them before now. We were confined until dullness and disappointment 
were past endurance--no stage--two wheels only conveyed the mail but at length 
we chartered a miserable carry all with a miserable horse and a miserable driver 
LHRH IIKREERIAKIEEERT =~ harness and "hooka", Emphatically "hooka'. A four 
wheeled vehicle without springs with planks for seats “peddle wagon cut". Con- 
ceive seated, an ignorant, avaricious, drunken, deaf driver, proprietor par ex- 
cellance Dr. Phillips grumbling---the driver cursing---myself laughing---and the 
weather lowering. Imagine mudholes, horse leg deep, creeks "awimming" as the 
Alabamians say---or rather everything swimming that gete in them. Hille full of 
gulleys and plains full of water and you can have something of a picture of our 
turnout and progpects when we left Greensborough. We had not proceeded far--- 
CRASH! - BARRUMP! - down in a hole we went and Dr. P, and myself--more close 
than comfortable (as the English say--or "convenient" as the Yankees say) were 
prostrated on the earth--and the “carry nothing" - Wheels upward held on to the 
sprawling steed who fortunately for our necks could not be hired or compelled to 
run away. At length we were all either decomposed, or recompogsed or not composed 
and moving on again--having "started'afresh. 

Before night we were floating in it acros@ a stream while the poor floundered 
horse wag batheing hie trotters by swimming the current--arriving at an Inn at 
length times--vexed and SORE. Poor souls we were permitted to sleep in what the 
Landlord calls a "Ballroom"--with about 30 beds in it and 50 panes of broken glass 
--and @ dogen cursing, drunken, smoking wretches--nicknamed Gentlemen, The next 
day “more worser"” and "more worser", we having insisted on our "proprietor" ex- 
changing his floundered *** for another hack-- we were fortunate enough to get a 
kicking "chunk of a horee" which when ever hit would stand on his fore legs and 
travel upwards with his hinder ones, Consequently we took it patiently and jogged 
on til nearly jogged to death we reached Selma--where, not being very anxious for 
ought but siéep, we requested to be alone--- When so 


Now I turn to another subject of home business, I have said before that what 
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ever you do, I shall be pleased with but if you have made no arrangement for the 
little class to which you refer in one of your letters, you may say that I am 
willing one should be formed and I will take $5 per quarter each. As to music 

i think you had better defer the matter a few days until I arrive. When and if 
Mr. L. acts gentlemanly, I will make such arrangements as shall be satisfactory 
to him and to all, The mext few days can be of no consequence. I will make 
é@llowance for lost time in that particular <-- and consequently cannot fail to 
please even the “fidgertcy." 

I care nothing about it, howewer. I have acted to Georgia a generous and 
noble part - to Scottsboro I have been @ faithful slave -- I have conscientiously 
discharged my duty -TO ALL! and now if I am not happy there, I will soon remove -~- 
and I know where “to pitch my tent’’ and do as well if not better. Don't fret ny 
dear Mary and all will be well, 1 CAN and WILL take care of you. I feel able to 
discharge the part of # parent and a husband and I cannot be induced to despond. 
Providence has blessed us both with talents possessed by few -- and favored our 
tolls with rewards ~~ more full and free than many share. We will not try to please 
eweryone. And albeit we may succeed in being of service to the 7 and the 
good. I am neither lifted up by prosperity nor cast down by adversity. Our bread 
will be given wa -~ and that im much comfort ~~ I have not the least doubt. I am 
pleased that Mre. C, had visited you. I have always loved her attentions to you 
and ZI do think I hawe mot. .cessecoscvce 
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Comments on this letter made by Roberta Rogers Hale, great-granddaughter of Robert 
Cuthbert Brown, the writer, in @ note to Marcia Sellers Davis 


Dr. Brown (he of the letter) was the son of Dr. Brown of "The King's Navy" 
and Lady Lydia Cuthbert. He was much older than Mary Lowe Clark and had entered 
the Navy. Her parents brought her to America to keep her from marrying him, but 
he learned of this, resigned his Navy post, caught a faster sailing ship, met her 
in New York when she Landed, and they eloped. The story handed down is that she 
walked up Broadway, ankle-deep in mud and stepping over pigs! 

The “little clase" was evidently @ success as it eventually became Brownwood 
Academy for Young Ladies. Dr. Brown taught English, Latin, and Astronomy. Mary 
Lowe Clark Brown taught beth the art and music classes. She was highly talented 
in both arts. Your mother Gta) had a painting of hers, "Rebecca at the Well", or 
some euch title. Ic hung in the hall at Wentworth, where your mother had her 
plencte, The picture "Great-ma' painted for my father Robert Henry Rogers, a jun- 
gle scene with tigers, hangs im Tex's living room, although it belongs to Buzz, 
hie son, 

Be, Harry Brown practiced medicine im Waco until the time of his death -~- 
gome time between Ruby's birth and that of Tex. I do not kmow the date of either 
funt May'a death (some time after my father's) nor the date of your mother's. No-~ 
body bethered to let any of us know! But Aunt May died after my father did. Dr. 
Harry Brown weet to Texas with our grandparents, aa did Mary Lowe Clark Brown, who 
died in Wace. 

Frank Brown died at am early age -« no record in my possession. 

Maria (prenounced with a long "i" -- ed.) never married but also came to Texas 
with them eed taught art in Mery Hardin Baylor in Belton, Texas for years and at 
the time of her retirement had been head of the Art Dept. for many years. 

Lucia T, Brown, our grandmother, fell into an open fire when she was two years 
old, but ne scare resulted, She became a talented musician and a composer. 

Not mentioned is Lydia, who was younger than Lucia and presumably not born at 
the time of thie letter. You may remember her-~-she visited your mother many times, 
Very talented artist. 
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Letters from Lucia T. Brown Rogers to her husband F. O. Rogers during the Civil War 


Shiloh June 4th 1862 
Mr, F. 0. Rogers 
Corinth, Migs. 
Co. E, 41st Ga. Vol. 


My Own Precious Husband, 


I was sitting on the front porch last nlght thinking of you, and wishing I could 
sent a letter to my darling, when Isaac came round, doffed hie hat, and said he saw 
Mr. Hamond, who asked if I wanted to send a letter to Mas Obe, that he was going to 
leave Thursday, and would carry one; You may be sure I felt greatly relieved for I 
feel so anxious that you should hear from home in a direct manner, for I know it will 
afford you comfort. I have written three or four times, simce you left Mobile, & 
would have written oftener, but found it so difficult to get my letters off. I sent 
one to Bethel Spring as you directed me, one or two to Laudedale, & one to Corinth. 
I believe I've recd most of your letters, for I have six or seven since you left 
Sister Coots in Montgomery. The first wae written on board the Steamer “Jeff Davis."_ 
That was a mistake about Brother's being in Columbus. I recd a letter from Ma say- 
ing he had not left & was then quite sick. I hope he is now well and ready to start 
for Corinth. I heve just heard, through Mr. Pippin, that Dr. Ridley had returned 
& brought a letter to Mrs. Walker. I hope I'll get one too, for I'm always anxious 
to hear of your welfare. How has your friend Mr. Evans got? I hope you will be 
rewarded by seeing him restored to health again. I hear too that there has been 
fighting at Richmond & perhaps is yet, & that Tom Bacon is killed & most of the 
LaGrange Light Guards. Oh! it is heartrending to know of such destruction of our 
noble countrymen. May the God of vengeance show himself in the final overthrow 
ef our wicked enemies, 

We are all well at home though Mary Allie’s face is now very much swollen 
from having the tooth ache. Mr. & Mrs. Redding send their respects; the negroes 
say, tell Mas Obe "Howdy." They say they will try to do the best they can, some 
add “I would like mighty well to see Mas Obe now." Mr. Redding says the corn all 
looks very well, he has been over the fields about the house twice, has planted 
peas too, some corn is head high; he is now finishing the cutting of the wheat, it 
will not be more than half a crop. Mra. Redding’s cow has twice calved, Our red 
headed cow, (the last you bought) has a fine calf three weeks old, & Teen has one 
three days old, Nancy has yet to calve, the sow will have pigs im a day or 80, the 
shoate are all growing finely. We have near two hundred chickens. We could get 
along very well it it was not for having meat to buy, at such a high price. I 
have not yet heard positively whether I can get that from Mrs. Evans or not, I 
have two bales of cotton yet, that I'll have to sell to get money to pay for meat. 
I had to pay twenty dollars for 3 bolts of osenburgs for negro clothing; the 
sheep have been sheared, there is about 15 pounds of wool, & costs 15 cts pr lb, 
for carding. The garden is tolerable good, the potatoe patch ig not all set out 
yet, ‘tis a hard matter to get slips. The mules all look very well; Yesterday 
& dey before we had a right good rain. TI hope you have had some to imprdve the 
water, lL often wish when I drink our cool water, that you could drink it, too. 

Oh! I hope and pray that the happy time will soon come when you can be restored 
to your family, who long so much for you, & peace, if not plenty, be spread 
abroad in our beloved South. I humbly trust & pray thet the whole country will 
be dedicated te God, henceforth, for “happy ia that people, whose God is the 
Lord.” (CXLIV Psalm) 

Charity just came in & said "Remember me to Mas Obe & tell him I always 
remember him in my weak petitions, & tell him not to forget to pray himself." 
Have you read the 26th Chapter of Leviticus. I believe it waa recommended by 
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the President or Gov. Brown to be read by all the people of the Confederacy. The 
game God whe could so blees & curse the children of Terael, if they did or did 
noc obey his commandments, is now ready to bless us if we look to Him in faith 
aad truly devote ourselwes to his service, Oh! it ie my ardent desire that God 
should be praised by all the people for every victory & that He should not be 
forgotten in the day of prosperity. “O! that ell might believe and Salvation 
receive, and their eoug & their joy be the eame.” I'm sorry the Col. could 
not make that speech for Zi know it would have been stirring. Isn't it awful 
that the helpless women showld be treated se vilely. I do not think that God 
Will suffer them to go much longer without severe punishment. I hope our army 
Will be etrengthened to drive them in their own land and let them feel the war 
there. I read in the paper the other day of a brutal outrage committed in Han- 
over Gounty, by the Yankee marauders. The house of an estimable & well known 
citizen, by the name of Cross, was invaded by the ruffilans & as some of them 
were in the act of maltreating his wife, in the most shameful manner, he shot 
ene of them, A halter was iwnediately put round his meck and he was hung to a 
tree im his own yard by the Yankees -- horrid!! God preserve us & deliver us 
from the fiendish foes, 
Write soon to your own devoted wife, 
Lucia 
keke ae Rae KR eH Re ee RH 
Shiloh, July 19th, 1862 
My own darling Husbend, 
socoseesececooscsce We have had 2 or 3 watermelons & musk melons but Mr. Red- 
din does mot think there will be amy to sell -~ it has been so dry. Mr. R. had 
Randal to fix the cider press & we have made some very nice cider. I wish you 
were here to drink some. I am going to make a good quantity into vinegar, in one 
of my syrup barrels ~« owt of the lest you bought. I got 17 lbs sugar which will 
do very well for common purposes, I'm going to make salt from the dirt of the 
amoke house, too. Darling, I have learned to card & spin, Mrs. Reddin says right 
well, Charity has commenced spinning the wool. O, I have a Little news. Fanny 
& Me. Walker's Wiley are to be married at the Shiloh church the 4th Sunday in this 
month, I thought it best to let them marry..cccossee 
God bless you, my dear, dear husband 
Your loving wife, L. T. Rogers 
Se 2 
LaGrange, March 18th, 1863 
My beloved Husband, 
caceeue L¥GLG came down Saturday on the ten o'clock train, and who should a 
her escort but Dr, S(nead) himself, Albert as she terms him. He spent the day with 
ug and returned on the two o'clock night train. I am very much pleased with him, 
& Lydia eaye he wae, with your little family. He said I was Sister Lucia & the 
ehildven all called hin uncle Albert, even Little Ovid......... (Lydia) would like 
wery much for you to get “the | pair of dresa kid gloves; if you cannot find the colours 
I wrote for, she says any will do that is aot too glaring, even a nice corn color. 
Yen €act, suit your own taste im selecting them. She wants you to try and get six yds 
ef jecknet muslin, maneook or lawa; thie she wante as scon as possible to make up. 
Also, daciiag, she wishes you to go to Mra. Gamble's for her bridal veil & wreath 
and a bouquet for the breast. The flowers must be of the finest quality, but not 
too many of them, eo as te be crowded. She says tell Mre. G. to use her own taste 
about the veil, & that she is juet five feet high, will wear her hair all thrown 
back with a full knot, low, at the back of her head, She wants the veil to hang low 
down & over the face during the ceremony (iike Cousin Sue Turner you recollect). 
Brother wants everything to be dene up brown, you know, so do the very best you can, 
deav. Dr. Snead said he would write immediately to his friend Lieut, Selden & extend 
the invitation te Capt. Mocescuce 
Ma & Lydia join me in much lewe to yeu. The children are all well and send a 
kies to “Papa.” God blege you my Busband. Your devoted wife, Lucia T. Rogers 
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Letters from Lucia T. Regers to F. 0. Rogers (Cont) 


LaGrange, Oct. 14th 1863 
My dear Husband, 

Monday was my birthday, and I fully intended te write to you on that day, but 
it passed away, I cannot tell how, without my doing eo & now it is Wednesday, faat 
approaching night. I recd your letter sent by Joe, & have been faintly hoping to 
get another, as our letters crossed. Still I have been thinking of writing each 
day to you and as usuel have been prevented. Joe ia still sick, has not been able 
te do anything since at home; he walked about a few daye after his arrival, then 
ke tock to the bed, & I've had Dr. Ridley to see him. He seemed to improve for a 
while but yesterday & today he says he does not feel so well, has no appetite; he 
ig able to get up & sit by the fire though. I suppoge you know that there are four 
or five hospitals here, for eick & wounded soldiers, which makes everything very 
high. Wood is now selling from six to eight dollars a load; every day I believe 
I cegret more ever leaving Shiloh. I'we had to buy @ barrel of corn, and now it 
is out, & there is nothing cto feed the hoge on. I am waiting to know from you, 
what Tam to de. I don’t know who is to see that we get our share ef the crop. 

I cell you darling, I miss poor old Rendal new very much, but as you say I have 

no doubt but that a11 will be for the best. I feel glad that you were exempted 
from going inte the Army again & T hope it will not be long before I see you again. 
Weite to me again soon darling and let me know what you can do for me; perhaps I 
cam get @ little wagon here, if I knew whether you had got one or not. We need one 
very much; darling, read my last letter again and write me an anewer to wheat I wrote. 
Mrs. A. wrote me a note the other day, desiring to knew if you had got her a bolt 
of the striped homespun, & when you would be home. Kinch keepa inquiring, too, if 
I have heard from you about some homespun you promised to get for him, says he has 
but three shirts & they are wearing out fast, so you see there are calls upon you 
all round. The soldiers call here frequently for milk. I divided with them as 
long as I possibly could but now I have hardly enough for the children, & as for 
butter, we have not had any for a month, but I am very thankful we are healthy 
without it. 

‘Tis now night, the children are all asleep, and while I write, the elements - 
ave at war. I do sot kwow when I have witnessed such a storm, lightening, thunder, 
wind and rain; all acresa my roem floor the rain hes run from the east deor & the 
end window so that there is but two spots in the reom where I can sit, & I dare not 
open the door to try to get the floor cloth & tub, so here I am sitting between the 
end of the bureau and the bed near the west window, scribbling to my darling husband. 
We had a fire least Wednesday night. The house where Mr. Broughton used to live, in 
the fork of the road (just across the branch) that leads from the square owt in the 
éirection to Shiloh, everything was burnt up. 

Mrs. Howes died last week. They say she died very happy. She obtained a pro- 
mige from her husband, mot to take her little girl from her Mother. I just laid 
down Little Bibb, who awoke since I wrote the last semtence. Both the babies have 
had the chicken pox for the past week. It is now drying up on them. They are grow- 
ing 6o interesting and sweet, I wish you could see them mow. I expect Fanny will 
heve to come home before Christmas to be confined, & I do net see how we are to 
manage, there are so many in the kitchen now. It would hawe been a good plan if we 
had thought of it, to have moved in the storehouse from the plentation for the negroes. 

LT recd a letter from Ma the other day, she wrote that Dr. Snead & Lydia had 
veturned from Richmond. They are trying to rent @ smail house, for though provisions 
are high, they think they can live cheaper than to board at the present prices. The 
storm hag somewhat subsided though it is raining pretty hard now, and I am getting 
cold so must stop writing & go to bed. Ged bless you, my husband. Good night, come 
as early @6 possible, and write soon to your affectionate 

Wife, L. T. Rogers 
ceovecsk @m going to send Sterling with this to the offices and a bottle to Dr. Ridley 
fer some medicine for Joe, The kitchen floor was perfectly wetted, it was such a 
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driving rain last night. I do not know what I am to do about shoes for the negroes 
and children this winter. Joe asked me the other day what I was going to do. I 
told him I did not know whet was to be done; I could do nothing, for I was out of 
money and everything else. The car has come & I must etop, & I reckon you are 
glad; I expect you do not care to get letters from me lately, but darling, I am 
obliged to let you know how things are. It is painful to me, I assure you, to be 
on the complaiming order, and disturb you but I do not know what elee to do. I 
am afraid of doing wrong if. I act without your instructions. 

So do not think hard of 


Your unworthy wife, Lucia 
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Atlanta, June LOth 1864 
My Dear Husband, 

I have slipped over to Lydia's for the purpose of writing a few lines, to relieve 
your mind from any anxiety concerning my journey, and also to inform you that Brother 
(Dr. Harry Brown) is better, tho’ still he is very sick, When I first went in to 
geo him, it gave me such a shock, he was so low. I intended to have written this 
morning, so the letter could have been mailed today, but have been watching at 
Brother's bedside nearly all the day so as to relieve the others. I sat up until 
after 1 o'clock last night, although my head ached badly from riding on the cars. 

I got to the depot in LaGrange just as the train was rolling up & Willie Turner 
atepped up to my side, (after the usual salutations) & said he was just going up to 
Atlanta. You may be sure I felt more at ease; he was quite attentive all the way, 
got my bonnet box safe in the hands of a dray man whe drove right along the street, 
while I took the sidewalk. He sat it ingide the fromt door, I paid him a dollar & 
off he went. It seemed to gratify Brother to have me come to see him. I cannot 
tell yet when I will be home. I shall stay until Brother is decidedly convalescent. 

I hope Mary Allie is well now, and that you do not miss me too much at home. 
Kiss all my dear children for me, tell Mary Allie to sit down and write to me, how 
they all are getting along, etc. Grandma sends much love to her, & says she was 
very sorry to hear of her sicknese. They all asked why I did not bring her with 
me. It is getting dark so I must stop. Ma joins me in love to you; write soon to 

Your ever affectionate 
Wife, Lucia 
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Letter to Lucia T. Rogers from Jame E. Rogers Greenwood, sister of F. 0. Rogers 


Mrs. Lucia Rogers uguet 30, 1865 
LaGrange, Geor. 
Dear Lucia, 


Your letter came to me on yesterday. I was much surprised to find you were so 
near moving to Texas. I am very anxious to see you all before you leave and will go 
up if possible. The box cars rum on the road near but we have to cross the river 
the evening before we leave and stay at I don't know where until morning to take 
the cara which will make it unpleasant as I will have to go alone. 

I have sent you 18 or 19 dresses. They will need fixing up and fitting to the 
children. I had just commenced on them for my dear Little Helen. The black cloth 
Basque you can fit, the cloak will do as it ig, will send them now for fear I will 
not go up. 

Tell Owid IT will give him the same as he give for Mother's chairs. What is 
Sterling going to do. Will he stay in LaGrange? Would he hire himgelf and for what 
price? If he wen't go with you, ask him for me and let me know. I do not want him 
for myself. 

Wowld Lydia dispose of her Stone Mountain? I think ic is rather far to move it 
te Texas and she can paint another. I should Like to get it. Is it finished, please 
let me know......Whet part of Texas do you all think of settling on? It is go far away 
we will all never meet again I fear on earth, may we meet in heaven,...se 


Mere. JEG 
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Letters to Sandford Sellers from Lucia Valentine Rogers during thelr engagement 


Waco, Texas 


Feb. 27th, 1861 
My own dear, 


Ie is Sunday evening, but having the sore throat I could net go to church so I 
will deviate from my usual habit and will try to write you a long letter that will 
possibly aid in dispelling the “blues.” But I forget that a week has elapsed since 
you penned that melancholy word. I hope my dear big boy has entirely recovered his 
usual spicits by this time. You did right in penning me your regular letter in spite 
of blues: for if it makes me sad to hear that you are, it makee me doubly so to miss 
your letters. 

You did not tell me what cauged you to feel despondent. Was it anything partic- 
ular or just the concatenation of many things -- too numerous to mention? I believe 
you have a disposition to bear the burden of your troubles alone. Your shoulders 
are wide and etrong, your heart brave, but, darling, you might share your trials 
with me, at least so far as you can impart them to me by means of my sympathy. When 
I shall be with you always you must confide in me implicitly, or else subject your- 
self to tortures that you do not now dream of. Then, you may as well begin now, 
and get in good practice. Do not think I ask this from any selfish motive, or from 
inquigitiveness. I want you to regard me as your life's partner; and one who ~-- be 
that Life what it may -- will ever strive to do all in her power to alleviate your 
sorrows and enhance your happiness. 

I passed through a sad ordeal a short time ago, one that I had never before 
experienced: that of sitting up all night with a corpse. Wallie Rivere died two 
weeks ago, or it will have been two weeks tomorrow; it was her body that I watched 
all night. Death lefc her smiling. She looked so plump and natural, es she lay in 
her narrow bed clad in her bridal dress, that I could not realize that her soul had 
flown. I would fancy that I saw her breast rise and fall as if the breath was there: 
and I could almost believe that her goft brown eyes would again open upon me. But, 
_a@h' when her hugband came in the morning and pressed lingering, agonized kisses upon 
her Lips and cheeks, she did not make to comfort him; but amiled on as though he were 
not bowed with grief, and I knew she was dead. I pitied his grief far more for hav- 
ing loved you: I kmew how desolate he must feel. My sympathy could do him no good, 
unless through the prayer that it brought from my heart: but I can not but believe 
thet it was better that I felt tt. I cannot think thet Paul is right in counselling 
celibacy. I feel now as if my life was incomplete before I lowed you. I believe it 
is the most devoted lewe that we ewer know. So far from making me careless of pleas~- 
ing my God it gives me an additional incerntive to please Him, and a new cause for 
trust and thankfulness, 

The past week has been delightfully apr ing- like here, including laet Sunday: so 
it seems strange to hear of sleighing and skating where you are. By the way, have 
you learned to skate so as te keep that devoted head at a safe distance above the 
dee? I should think it delightful spert. Uf I ever Live in a cold climate I will 
certainly learn, or try to learn, the art. We have here, in Lieu of ice and real 
gkates, a hall and roller-skates. A large number of the girls are learning to ply 
them: I among them. We have a great deal of fun, and no one ever gets hurt, although 
we occasionally realize that wheels under one’s feet do not form a very firm footing. 
I, by some good fortune, have never done worse than to fall on my knees. The rink 
affords good exercise and I think will agree with me. My health is excellent now: 

I weigh one hundred and thirty-two lbs. Apparently I am about the same size as 
usual, but aa the boys say, I'm “solid.* 

I heve seen nothing of Prof. Harris for a long time. I do not think he goes 
out much, and seither do I: so we seidom meet. As you probably know he never humors 
me with his attention. 

Mr. Ewing called thie afternoon. He fis the best friend I have now, among the 
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young men. He never fails to inquire about you: he says he is going to write to you. 
He is an oddity; don't you think so? Mr. McK. told him when he first came here that 
I was engaged to you. I mever deny it, for I do not want to tell a false-hood, and 

then, (do not think I am vain) it acts as a kind of shielé to me. If I may trust to 


my past observation, he ig in danger of liking me too well. Maybe I am mistaken: 
hope I am. His too high opinion of seif, I fear, will prove an enemy to himself and 
me , 





I say this to you, Sandford, as I wowld to no one else. My disposition is to 
confide everything to you, that concerns me. Perhaps I am wrong here. 

Do you really think me superior to your young Lady friends in Lex.? I wonder 
if this love will last when desire hes given place to possession? Do not think I 
wrong you, Sandford, whew I ask myself this question: I only doubt self. I have no 
fear that my lowe for you will change, unless it be to deepen, it that were possible. 

I scarcely knowwhen I read your letter whether to hope that your business will 
bring you to Texas, or not. Yet I do hope it. At first thought it seemed as if 
another parting might make our separation still harder to bear: but when I remember 
that you are just as constantly present ina my thought now, as when you had been gone 
only a week, I do not think that it would. At least, the happiness of receiving 
your kisses again, of resting on your breast once more, and feeling your faithful 
heart beat responsive to mine, of knowing that it was throbbing only for me; would 
far exceed the pain of parting. I do not know what I should have done all these 
long months, were it net for the remembrance of the few happy hours that we last 
spent together. 

So I will say, 

“Come for my arms are empty; 
"Come for the days are Long; 
“Tern the darkness into glory, 
"The sorrow into song.” 

Strange to say I did not notice the verse you wrote upon the back of your last 
letter until reading just now; although I had read the letter two or three times. 
''is a sweet wish: be aseured, if I ewer realize it, your presence will be indispen- 
gable, 

Wow, wy dear, don’t have the blues if you can help it. Be a good boy, and write 
me a long letter soon. Ever lowingly, 


aac 








Lucia 


Waco, Texas 
May 8th, 1881 

My dear Sandford, 

it ig again Sunday afternoon. Perhaps you think it odd that I should appropriate 
@ portion of the day given us for the cultivation of owr spiritual being, to letter 
writing. E never write to amy one else on Sunday: but in writing to you on this day 
{ de not feel ag if I were neglecting the privileges of the “day of rest." My love 
for you, so far from drawing my thoughts from Heaven, rather leads them to it. 
Sandford, when God sees fit to fulfill our hepes I believe I shali be the happiest 
girl in e@ll the world for no other girl ever had a mate so noble. I feel that when 
tam with you I shall climb ewer higher, led by your strong hand into realms of purest 
thought and noblest aspirations. And I ehall be content if I can but rest you from 
the struggles that I shall not be able to avert: if when a weary day closes, my 
aympathies can cheer your heart, my kisses soothe your aching brow. 

I have just returned from church. I had to leave this scarcely begun letter 
this afternoon, to attend the meeting of our missionary societies, and have not, till 
now at half past ten, had an opportunity cf continuing it. 

I've just been having @ tete a tete with John Sleeper on the front porch. He is 
such an oddity that it.is right pleasant to have a chat with him occasionally. After 

‘some things he said tonight I almost doubt that ke really intends marrying Minnie Mc., 
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after @il. I shall feel disappointed if my doubte prove well founded. And, yet, I 
cannot help pitying him 1f rumer is true. There are some characteristice in him 
thet lead me to thiek, after talking with him seriowaly as often as I have, that 
should he merry a girl with the proper qualifications she might change and make of 
him & truer wan, 

Last week we bed @ sociable at Mr, Retan's om Eighth St. where Mr. Walton for- 
meriy Lived. I went with Mr, Ewing and enjoyed the evening very much. There was 
quite a aice crowd present. Maj. Downs wae there and, of course, I had a full share 
of hie attention, I believe I devived more pleagure from a conversation with a 
wavried gentleman then from any other during the evening. I refer to Mr. White 
whom you must have met at the Casgidays'’. 

fhe 1.0.0.F. lodge celebrated their sixty-second auniversaty here on the 26th 
of last month: I had co read &@ poem for thea, and thus got myself inte trouble: for 
the Lyceum hae decided to give an entertainment on Thursday next and requested me 
to read for them. 1 am at a lose to know what to select. I thimk reading is very 
peer entertainment for a crowd at best. 

De. Macning and Mies Genie Foleon were married a few days ago. I don't think 
the Br. was here when you were, He ia an oculist; quite a nice gentleman I believe, 
but has consumption. 

Mr, Harrie and Mise Sleeper took the vows on the 28th of April. I think they 
are well matched. 

Our r.¢. men settled their difficulty quietly, and work is now progressing. I 
hope we will econ have @ direct Line to St. Louis. 

I certaialy sympathize with the people of the Mo, river low lands. But in read- 
iug your account of the overflow my strongest emotions were excited by the recital 
of your amusements. Why, wy king, just think of the danger you expose yourself to! 
I cam not but sywpethize with your wish to baffle the waves; and had I been there I 
doubt not I should have begged a-plece at your side, But when I think of the pos- 
sible danger aud what might befall you, I shudder to think what my life would be: far 
would I rather sink beneath those waves clasped in your arms than live if you should 
go. The thought ie too dread to dwell upon. But I know God will protect my darling. 

In speaking of the long, loag time that must keep me from your heart, I did not 
doubt the constancy of your love, but felt a vague misgiving as to whether God had 
really destined ower lives to blend, as our hearts have already. No, Sandford; it 
would be doiag your lofty soul imjustice to once deem it capable of inconstancy. 

Me. Hobson's high opinion of me is easily accounted for: he sees me through 
the rosy medium of your love. I wish him better fate than finding a girl like me: 
exeept im respect of lowe for her leige lord. 

When IT asked if you ever felt jealous of me T had no thought of Mr. Ewing. 
fPhinking of M. KM. was what suggested it. I remember on one occasion to have felt, 
not jealougy, but disappointment -- om her account. I fancied you showed a preference 
to hev a@bowe me. IT knew that if IT had formed a correct estimate of your character 
I would be better suited to your tastes than she. So I felt dissppointed when I 
thought I saw evidence that you were aot what I had deemed you. Don't think me 
egotiatic im saying what I have: but it would be the merest affectation if I should 
sey my qualifications were not above Mianie's. 

t Bawe filled two eheets and am aot yet through with all I want to say. 

Lam very much gratified to know that you will remain in Lex. Nothing is worse 
than congtenutly changing one’s field of lebor. I do hope your achool will succeed 
go well that you can make Lex. your Cour) home. 

% ahell, moet truly, be willing to truet myself to your protection as soon as 
you think ic discreet to assume the charge. God grant that we may uot waste our 
youth apart. Be aet think I am a fretful impatient girl for I am not, but very 
lowing. I know thet our Father has some wise purpose to fulfill in this, to us, 
gtvange dealing. 

We feel now that we kmow each other better than if we had married a year ago. 
We would never have hed such an opportunity of knowing the depth of each others love. 

fave I said enough in this letter abeut my almost adoration? It ig not half Cold. 

Write soon Co Yeur own, Luc ia 
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Waco, Texas 
May 24th, 1881 
My dear Sandford, 

I am two days later than usual in writing to you. If started a letter to you 
Sunday but was interrupted and until now have not had an opportunity Co resume my 
dearest occupation. J hope by having this mailed this afternoon I may not disap- 
point you. Your letters always reach me three days after they are mailed, I can't 
aee why mine should be so much longer on the road: 1e must be due to the deliquency 
of the “males.” 

Mr. King will leave on the noon express train, for Clarkeville, Tenn., where 
business calls him. From there he is going to Ky. to spend a month with relatives. 
Jennie will go with him and remain through the Summer at Louisville and other points. 
i am glad the girl will have an opportunity seeing something of life outside of Texas. 

John Sleeper came down yesterday afternoon to take me out for a hunt: but I could 
not go. I went with him one day last week, and for the first time fired a gun. I 
shot quite a mumber of times before I accomplished anything, except making a dark 
bruise on my erm: but I fimally succeeded in killing two birds. . 

This leade te the question you asked in regard to Mr. Sleeper’s feelings toward 
me, Whatever they might have been they certainly tend to nothing more than @ res- 
pectful friendship now, From our first acquaintance I have always answered plainly 
your questions. What would have seemed presumptiow in others seemed but your right. 
Such bas been the power you unconsciously, I believe, exerted over me. Yes, Sandford, 
i believe there was once an embryo leve for me in Me. S's heart, such as it is, | 
which might heve sprumg into life had it been fostered: but circumstances favored 
my design of checking ite growth, and now it is as if ic had never been. Indeed, I 
may be mistaken im thinking thet it ever existed. Report says Mr. 8. will be married 
mexc month, So be it! I hope M. will make a good wife. 

Why, Sandford, did you once think that I would presume to entertain an audience 
with the feeble efforts of my brain? No, indeed, I should never overcome my natural 
diffidence to that extent: unless by the most urgent request: and this I do not 
anticipate ever, for there are only a few here that know I ever wrote a verse. I 
never have written one since I was sixteen years old, unless for some autograph album, 
There is wothing more tiresome than would-be poetry. Even those who are gifted can 
do litcle more thaw repeat the thoughts of the old peets. Our emotions are the same 
as those they felt, and their expression must necessarily be similar. 

So there ig a poesiblilty of your having Prof. Harris for a companion? I hope 
for your aake that he will decide to teach another year; that is if you remain in 
Lex. You aak my opinion upon your filling Prof. H's present situation. Well, my 
dear, 1 cannot say that I would be altogether pleased with that arrangement. I do 
mot like the Baptiat echeel here, and would not like, for that reason, to have you 
connected with it. You know I leve you as well as it is possible for girl to love, 
and would be overjoyed to have you near me, still I know how to sacrifice that desire 
to what I think is your best interest, I do not know, since you have not told me, 
whether or mot {it would be pecuniarily advantageous for you to come, and I do not 
want you to think from what I have said above that I am opposed to your coming here: 
indeed it might im the end be the best: for we know not what the future of Waco may 
be. I do not like Waco as it now is, either socially or otherwise. It has been 
unhealthy for a year past. For a month or more I have been suffering from the ef- 
fects of its malarious atmosphere. There has been a good deal of fatal sickness 
here, It is due, no doubt im great measure, to the negligence of the town author- 
ities in having the place cleansed, Well, I can only say trust in God and we need 
fear mothing..o..ssscvre 

i wonder if you will ever grow weary (of) me; men are said to be less faithful 
cham we Ever your worshiping 

Lucia 


Whet is the matter with your almanac? Your last letter was dated two days behind 
time. 
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Letter from Wa. T. Seett to Sandford Sellers 
Scott's Hdw, Implement & Lbr Co 
Relten, Kansas 

Sept. 14, 1884 


, 


Dear Sandford: 


Your very kind letter of the 7th at hand, Had become somewhat impatient to 
year of your welfare, was pleased with the news of your wife and Babe. Hope ere 
long there will be a happy reunion, 

We have but little to write except that the familys are well and nothing of 
unugual intereat hae tranapired to write to you. As to the political news you are 
of course posted and we suppose you will not vete for St. John. 

We congratulate you in your guccegs with the grand enterprise you had and hope 
it will be the pride of your life, and your influence may widen and deepen on and on 
when you will reap a reward that will be commensurate with your faithfulness in your 
calling. 

As to the family history of H. L. Sellers, we know nothing about but have no 
doubt that fhey are branches of the same stock. Your great grandfather Sellers had 
but two boys, Joseph, your grandfather and Thomas W. Sellers, next to him younger, 
Your great frandfather's name was John, for whom your father was mamed. He had 
quite a number of daughtere who of course do not carry the name. 

The Dr. declined sending Fred to you~-one thing he wag not prepared to spare 
him this year--another, a change in teachers in hig room in the public achool very 
much for the better and now thinks he and Bessie who are in the same room--will make 
fine progress. 

We have not fully determined where we (or when) will go South to spend the 
winter, When we do will advise. you. 

Let us hear from you soon and often. Good-bye, 


Your Uncle and Aunt Sallie 
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Letter from Wm. T. Seott te Sandford Sellers COPY 


* J, A. Scett, President Chas Edwards, Manager . M. F. Myer, Vice Pres 
S. H. Scott, Sec & Treaar. 
SCOTTS' HARDWARE, IMPLEMENT & LUMBER CO. 
“a Dealers In ----- 
TRON, STEEL, NAILS, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS, LUMBER 
WAGONS, BUGGIES, AND SPRING WAGONS 


Helton, Kangags 
August 28, 1885 
Dear Rephew 


We hawe just thie day laid to rest your Aunt Sallie. She was taken sick LOth 
typhoid disentary and was # great sufferer. Could not check the disease, died Wed- 
neaday 1/4 befere 11 A.M. Our lesa is her gain. She was the light of our household. 
"Y must finish my jewrmey alone”, One by ene we go. 

Hope to gee you sometime. Come when you can. 


With great respect, I remain, 


(signed) Wm T. Scott 
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‘Copy of death notice DIED 


At his residence in Holton, Kangas, Monday February 10, 1896 
WILLIAM THORNTON SCOTT, Aged 83 years, ten months and two days. 


FUNERAL 
From the residence at 10 o'clock A.M. Wednesday February 12, 1896 
Services conducted by Rev. $. L. Allison 
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Letter from Martha (Mattie) McBrayer to Lucia V. Rogers Sellers 


Richmond, Ky 
Dear Cousin Lucia, August 6th, 1887 


I was very glad to hear from you and delighted, as we all are with Marcia's 
picture which is just as lovely and sweet age I ever saw! It has a splendid head 
and we pronounce it a superb specimen of babyhood. I too think her a good deal 
like my Sandford--his face beamed when he opened the envelope and exclaimed “here's 
Little Marcia". Sandford is warmly attached to you and nearly everyday speaks of 
you and tells something new of the children, I feel very much gratified that you 
love him and trust you will always continue your interest in him. He has not decided 
which law school he will attend but expects to go somewhere in October. Mary wishes 
to enter the senior class of C. U, next session--but she may conclude to go to the 
Conservatory. Lillie too has a good voice but she will not go off until session af- 
ter next. Both of them have been visiting in Lexington, Versailles, and now in 
Shelbyville. While in Lex. they had pictures taken which are good likenesses but 
they are so far from doing them justice I almost hesitate to send them; I don't 
know why but they never take first rate pictures. I feel some pride in sending 
them away from home, because they are considered good looking girls. If it is pos- 
sible at any time I will send one or both of them to visit you. We will again look 
forward to the pleasure of seeing you all next year. 

Ma heard through Uncle Zack that Delia is very 111 with typhoid fever, Maude 
has gone down to nurse her; Ma will also go if her presence or services are needed. 
We are sorry to know that Ovid is not well; you cannot be too careful about his diet 


during the heated term or indeed at any time. Don't Let him eat new potatoes, corn, 


cucumbers or watermelons; they may not hurt in your southern climate etc but they 
will in this Latitude. ; 

Please tell Sandford to send me the address of the young friend of D. C. MeCrahans, 
with whom he attended law. I wish to send him a memorial at Mrs. Mc's request. 

Ma, Sandford and Mr. L. send with me their love to you all. 


Affectionately, 


. (signed) Mattie McBrayer 
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Letter from Mary Eliz, McB. MeBrayer, sister of Marcia J. McBrayer, to Sandford Sellers 


Richmond, Kentucky 
January 25, 1888 
Dear Sandford, 


Your cousin Mattie is to be buried tomorrow. She died last night at eleven 
o'clock after an illness of eleven days of inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 
She was a great sufferer but bore it as only a Christian can. 

I cannot write more. Pray for us, With love to you all. 


Aff your Aunt 
(signed) M, E. McBrayer 
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Letter from Mary E. McB. McBrayer to Sandford Sellers 


Richmond, Kentucky, 188_ 
Dear Sandford, 


I suppose you are enjoying needed rest after the long confinement, 

I hope Lucia has regained her usual health & strength, You must have been very 
lonely without her and the boy go long. Of course he is everything that you could 
desire. I would like so much to see him. I wanted to make you a visit last fall. 

t was not convenient at that time. 

Mr. Logan hag gone to Colorado to. look after his mining interest. He had not 
been able to sell his grove & if he does not realize something from the mine (which 
I do not expect) we will be in a bad condition. His investments have been unfor- 
tunate, He is borrowing money and paying heavy interest. We have had to economize 
rigidly, We have lived on hard times go long that I have despaired to have anything 
to use as I wish. Sandford is delighted with the prospect of doing something & I 
am so glad to have him with you, and the girls all say they can make their Living 
and I think they can if they have health. 

I am proud of your success and hope your health may improve and your life may 
be spared to be still more useful, 

I have not done for you as I wished--perhaps it is best as it is. One is more 
apt to succeed when thrown on their own resources. It develops latent power and 
energy that they did not know they possessed. Let it be a rule of your life to live 
within your income, It is not well to borrow money for the debtor is slave to 
lender and never for security unless you are able to pay it for it destroys peace 
& comfort. 

Write me how Jimmy's doing. I do not write ag often as I would like, feel that 
I am failing, We would Like to have you all make us a visit when you can. 

With much love to you and Lucia and a kiss for the boy, I am 


Af€ yr Aunt 
(signed) M. E. McBrayer 


{Postecript follows, from Sandford Logan, grandson of M, E. MecBrayer) 
Dear Cousin Sandford, 

I am obliged to you for the papers and postal. Pa. is the member of an associa- 
tion through which he can get books at a considerable discount & I shall order in 
that way as goon as I know all that is necessary for me to have, 


Dr. B. seems pleased with notice of hig recommendation in the paper. He said 
he knew he was well known in Lexington & thought he could do something for me. | 


Aff., Sandford 
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Letter to Sandford Sellers from H. M. White Winchester, Virginia 


June 2, 1891 
Dear Mr. Sellers, 


You have seen in the papers that the Rev. Mr, Johnson of Louisville, Ky has 
been elected to the Sth professorship in Union Theol. Sem. Dr. Gordon's name was 
presented & his testimonials, which were of a very high order, were carefully con- 
sidered, 

LE your Mother was of the Kentucky Whites she may have descended from Philip 
White, who moved from Va to Kentucky with Henry Clay. — He is uncle of my father (see 
Lif, pp 20,21). If she was of the Missouri Whites then she was probably descended 
from Thomas White who moved there about 18 & was my father's brother. She may 
have descended from Joseph White of Kentucky, a first cousin of my father's; or Mr. 
Penny Miller Blackwell of Ky. (see p. 21) 

Tt would be well for someone to trace out the Ky and Mo branches. I will take 
pleasure in inserting well-established facts of this kind in the next edition which 
it seems will be called for. 

For myself I am so constantly pressed with duty, this would be a heavy task 
iuvoiving much correspondence. 

Tf you could spend a part of your vacation in tracing it up I will help you to 
keep the garnered facts for future use. a: 

The popularity of the book has exceeded my expectations, beyond all measure. 
te could have been made very much larger but I purposely abbreviated. 

A family of your name from Galveston, Texas, spent some time in Lexington, Va. 
of late, They were educating their younger members in the University there and left 
many friends. 

Please remember me to my cousins in Missouri if you meet them. I really de- 


sived to visit Lexington (Mo.) when in your state last fail but found it impossible 
to do a6, 


Very truly yr friend, 
(signed) H, M. White 
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Letter to Sandford Sellers from Mary E. McB. MeBrayer 
Richmond. Virginia 


March 28th, 1895 
Dear Sandford, 


¥ am so little accustomed to writing that I suppose I was not explicit enough 
in my Letter to you. 

{ enclose Dr. White's letter to you (see letter above) in which he said he 
thought a eecond edition of his Father's Life might be called for. I think it due 
him that you should send him a copy of what I have written though so tardy and im- 
perfectly written. 

t have weitten to Mre. McBee. The ladies are getting up a chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, She wanted to know if any of our ancestry were in it. 

Tt am glad to hear that you were benefitted by your trip and 1£ I could call 
back ten years nothing would give me more pleasure than to take such a trip with 
you, but I must put up with hearing from you as often as you can write. I hope 
you can, with all your family, make us a visit some day. 

May the Lord bless and prosper you and yours. May the dear children grow up 
to be good and useful members of society, is the prayer of your 


Aunt 
(signed) M, E. MeBrayer 
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Genealogical notes included with the letter from M. E. MecBrayer 


Mr great grandfather McBrayer came from Ireland, his wife from Scotland, both of the 
Church of England. When they came to America, settled in Pennsylvania. His oldest 
son William emigrated at an early day to this State, which was then called Lincoln 
County, He surveyed most of the land in this State, then went back and brought his 
father and family, They were all staunch Presbyterians. 

Philip White of Hanover and Lucy Mills of Albemarle, Virginia, were married 
April llth, 1786. They, with Robert Blackwell and William Penny who married his” 
sisters, all came to Kentucky at an early day. 

Betsy White, their oldest daughter, married James MecBrayer of Scotch Irish 
descent, an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 

Marcia McBrayer, their oldest daughter, married Dr. John Sellers of Woodford 
County. They moved to Texas. One of their sons, James Monroe Sellers; the other Major 
Sandford Sellers, principal of Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 

The second daughter, Mary Elizabeth, married Sandford McBrayer of Harrodsburg, Ky 
a merchant and banker. Their only daughter Martha, called Mattie, married Dr. J. V. 
Logan, pastor of the Church there, now president of Central University, Richmond, Ky, 

Joseph Mills White, Thomas Jefferson White, and Philip Stark White, were edu- 
cated at the University of Virginia. 

Joseph Mills White married Ellen, daughter of Gov, John Adair of Ky. 

Thomas J, (Jefferson?) married Miss Jane Percy of Va. 

All went to Florida. Joseph Mills White was elected several terms to Congress 
and once Governor. 

Philip White of Hanover married to Lucy Mills of Albemarle County, Virginia 

They had ten children: 

1. Jack Barrett White 

2. Peyton White 

3, Betsy White, married 1. Matthew Clark (2 ch.) married 2. James McBrayer 

4, Zachariah White 
5. Everard White 
6. Joseph Mills White, married Ellen (called Florida) Adair, dau of Gov. John 

Adair of Kentucky. He was elected Senator for several terms, from fe 
He was sent abroad to various European capitols on Government missions. His 
brother Philip went with him ag private secretary, At one time he was sent 
to France..... At another time he went to Spain to acquaint himself with 
the Spanish laws in reference to Florida, 

7. Thomas White 

8, Mareis White married John M. Foster, register of land office at Frankfort 
9, Thomas Jefferson White, m, Miss Jane Percy of Va. ; 

0. Philip Starke White 
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205 North Main PRANK NIGHSWONGER Telephone: Market 515 


Attorney at Law Wichita, Kansas 
Col. Sandford Sellers Dec. 8, 1911 


Lexington, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of December 5th to Mrs. Jane Nighswonger was received, I will 
anewer for her as she is not in the city at the present time. My mother's maiden 
name was Sellers aud she is one of the real daughter's of the Revolution. Her 
father's name was Howell Sellers and was born in Chatham Co., N. C. March 1762. 

We enlisted from Edgefield Co., &. C, and was in the battles of Brier Creek, Stone 
Ferry, and Siege of Savannah. He afterwards moved to Tenn. and from there to 
Sangamon Co., L1l1., and made application for pension in 1832. He lived in the town 
of New Salem about the time Abe Lincoln wag there keeping post-office. 

I was recently in Philadelphia and noticed that William Sellers & Co. were 
proprieters ef quite a large manufacturing establiahment and that there were some 
other people named Sellers engaged in business there. I do not know whether they 
belong to a branch of the same family that I do or not as I was unable to investi- 
gate for lack of time. 

i am very glad to have received a letter ae you and to be able to give you 
the information herein contained, and that I may hear from you again. 


Yours truly, 
(signed) Frank Nighswonger 
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Letter to Sandford Sellers from his cousin Zachary T. Sellers 


Versailles, Ky. 
My dear Sanford, Mar 10, 1912 


Your favor reached me a few days ago and I should have answered it sooner but 
t have been pressed for time. Im regard to the information you ask of me, my stock 
of it is limited, TI have it in a traditional way that our great grandfather came 
into Ky im 1774 in company with 31 men commanded (by) Capt. James Harrod of Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., and built a fort or stockade on the site where Harrodsburg now 
stande -+ the first house built im Ky. I have also nears that Judge Sellers, or 
‘Wnele Lemnie,’ was born in that fort. ; 

There is a graveyard on an old farm in this county that once belonged to 
Vacle Tom (but cow owned by strangers) where these old people are buried. It once 
head @ wooden fence around it but has searly rotted away and I think we ought to 
chip in & have a substantial stone wall built around. I doubt if it would cost 
more than $75.00. The people whose duty it was to do it failed to do it. I really 
thisk thet everyone of those old pioneers ought to have &@ monument erected to their 
memory. With best wishes for yourself I beg to remain yours devoted 


Z. T. Sellers 


Howard is at home and joins me im lowe and remembrance. 
Simce writing the above letter I met a friend who told me that if you would write 
te Senator W. W. Stephen -- gon of Harrodsburg who is somewhat of a historian and 
takes great interest in such things, that he might furnish you with some data that 
would benefit you. 

ZebsSe 
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Letter to Sandferd Sellers from Wm. Allen Johnston 


W. A. Johnston & F. L. Johnston 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


Col. Sandford Sellers, First National Bank Building 
c/o Wentworth Military Academy San Jose, California 
Lexington, Me. December lst, 1933 


Dear Cousin: 


i remember well our meeting at the home of Cousin James Lapsley in McAfee, Ky 
in 1877 and I am glad to hear from you again. 

im regard to the Weodford County, Kentucky JOHNSTONS will say when I was at 
the old homestead in Woodford County in 1877 my father's oldest brother William 
Wallace Johnston told me that three Johnston brothers came from the North of Ire- 
land to Pennsylvania soon after the American Revolution and went west, one (our 
ancestor) named Thomag settling in what is Woodford County, Ky; one, name unknown, 
going South inte Georgia (as I recall it), where the third one settled I do not 
remember being told -- and I have wondered whether he may have been the ancestor of 
Albert Sidney Johnston born in 1803 in Mason County, Kentucky, as my father told 
me there was a relationship between them, though he did not trace it, 

Thomas Johnaton, our ancestor, married Elizabeth 3; had four sons 
and four daughters viz: 

1. David born 1780 

2. Mary b. 1782; d. 1834; married Joseph Sellers (your ancestor?) 

3. Silas b. 1783; d. 1837; married Nancy Poore (my ancestor) 

4. John b. 1784 . 

5. Ada or Agga b. 1786 

6. Juatin b. 1788 

7 & 8. Sarah & Elizabeth (twins?) born 1790 


Silas Johnston & Wancy Poore had 8 children viz: 
lL. Williem Wallace Johnsten b. 1816; d. 1888; uamarried 
2. Elizabeth Ann b. 1818; d. 1866; married John P. Lapsley 
3. Thomas Henry b, 1820 
&, David Francis 6. 1822; d. 1843 
5. Cary Allen b. 1828; d. 1893; married Nackey 
6. Silas Newton (my father) b. Nov. 13, 1831; d. Oct. 2, 1907; m. Jan 1, 1856 
. to Virginia L. Faber b. July 7, 1840; d. Jam. 3, 1909 
7. Samuel b. 1833 m. Louise Armstrong 


My parents Silas Newton Johneton & Va. L. Faber, had 6 ch. Viz: 
1, Wm Allen b. Sept. 29, 1856; married Cora L. Laine (have | ch. and 11 grand ch) 
2. Addie d. in childhood 
3. Frank Feber b. Oct 24, 1860, m. Kate Stocking 
4, Joseph Newton b. Nov. 6, 1863; d. Sept 21, 1904; m. Cora M. Hatch 
5. Walter Samuel b. Sept 20, 1867; d. Dec 23, 1931; married Helen Reed 
G6. Leonicia May b. May 29, 1870; married Rueben B. Hale 


Samuel Johnston and Louise Armstrong lived on the old homestead near Versailles, 
Ky and this property is now owned by one of their children, William Wallace Johnston, 
whose home is in Versailles, Ky. If you desire further details of the family, he may 
be able to give them to you. 
i have known our mutual friend, James W. Findlay, for many years, He is a fine, 
eutetanding man. He has teld me nice things about you at which I rejoice. 
With regards, I am Your Cousin, 
(signed) Wm Allen Johnston 
1141 Hanchett Ave 
San Jose, Calif. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SELLERS FAMILY 
From the notebook of Col, Sandford Sellers, titled "The Sellers Branch" 


"My great grandfather was named John Sellers. Of him I can learn nothing 
except that he ifived in Pennsylvania and was of Scotch-Irish descent, Emigration 
to Kentucky tock place probably during his last years, At any vate I find the 
family Living in Woodford County, Kentucky in the next generation. 

My grandfather's name was Joseph Sellers, born Dec. 10, 1776, married in 
1802 to Mary Johnston, died April 21, 1842 in Woodford County, Kentucky. He had 
a brother Thomas Sellers, County Judge of Woodford County. He had a number of 
sisters, but in them the name was lost. 

Joseph and Themas Sellers above, served in some of the wars under Col, Dick 
Johnsen and were with bim in Canada. 

My father's name was John Newton Sellers, born Jan, 28, 1813, in Woodford 
County, Kentucky. He wae married on Nov. 30, 1837 to Marcia Jane McBrayer of 
Anderson County, Kentucky. My brothers and sisters names are as follows: 

Zack, who lived to be 18 years of age and died in Texas, 

Dr. James Monroe, born June 18, 1846, married Sept 1, 1875 to Ellender 
Jane Loomis and died August 24, 1902 in Edna, Jackson County, Texas, 

My birch was July 24, 1854 in Anderson County, Ky and I was the youngest 
save one, Arthur, 

My father was an M.D, and spent much of his life in Helena, Arkansas, moving 
to Jackson County, Texas in the 50's where he and my mother died. Most of the 
children were born in Arkansas. — 

i have never traced any relationship with any Sellers except those of Woad- 
ford County, Kentucky or coming from there, 

My father had two brethers~-Hamiiton and Johnston. The former T think left 
nwo gous; the latter hed seven sons who scattered over Woodford and adjoining 
eounties of Kentucky. One of them, Col, Will Sellers, now lives in Florence, Kansas. 

I know of only one sister of my father, Aunt Salile, who married W. T. Scott, 
moving to Indiena and later with all of their children, to Holton, Kansas. 

I have had some correspondence with Coleman Sellers, Jr. of the firm of Wm. 
Sellers & Co. Philedeiphia, Pennsylvania. His father was a great civil engineer, 
being engaged in the work of harnessing the Niagara Falls, He stated there was 
a atronge vesemblance between his family and the Kentucky Sellers, but we could 
mot connect the branches. He stated that there were several different settlements 
af Sellers in Pennsylvania. They were Quakers of English descent as were all of 
our Family. 

Cousin | 
OMAK y+ - 2) 


rs moved with all his family to Alabama-~-Birmingham or Mont - 
Y ot in Kansas.” 





TRE FAMILY IN TEXAS 


Written by Mabel exs Todd, March 31, 1955 

Dr. John Newton Sellers and his family moved to Texas in the 1850's. This move 
came about because De. Sellers had been in ill heaith. His trouble seems undoubtedly 
to hawe been “lung fever’, now called tuberculosis. The remedy then was thought to 
be to find = mild climate, Se he tried moving about and was in Arkansas for a num- 
ber of years and as Col. Sellers. says, most of his children were born there. James 
Monroe Sellers seeme to have been the first child to live beyond infancy or early 
childhood and hi :¢ had been married nine years before he was born, He was 
born in Helena, Arka , in 1846 and came with his parents to Jackson County in 
Texas in the early 1850's, His father had evidently been to Jackson County previous- 
ly trying ouc the climace and he seeme to have built a home there to which he brought 
his family, It was | Log hou ise ane covered then or later with weather boarding or 
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it was painted white, and was two story with a brick fireplace and chimney. It stood 
for a hundred years and was but recently. torn down by a new owner (1955). It seems 
to nave been carefully located in a grove of very large oaks and facing the West 
Carancahua (or Karankaway) River. This must have been a much larger stream then than 
& is today, for it was called Sellers Landing and small boats are said to have come 
up Chis river bringing supplies for the settlers, probably very few at that time, 
Thick woods surrounded this home as in a letter from Dr, Newton Sellers to his 
heother-in-~law, W. T, Seott, he said the woods were so thick a deer could hardly get 
through, There was much wild life there then and he tells of his sons, boys then, 
James and dack, treeing bears and panthers and killing deer. He succeeded in clear- 
ing tixty acres for planting corn and cotton as he tells in the same letter, They 
must have been living under pioneer conditions and he speaks of trying make chiags 
‘more comfortable,'’ When they went anywhere as say to the nearest town, Texana, it 
must have been by wagon or horseback, A letter which has been preserved shows io 
stamp but a payment of 10¢ and the envelope was made of the paper the letter was 
written on, but it is postmarked ‘Texana’, showing there was a postoffice there. 

Dr. Sellers, though he tried hard to think he was improving, does not seem ‘0 
have benefited by the climate. He does not seem to have been well enough to have 
practiced his profession, medicine, either in Arkansas or in Texas, and he died ai 
the age of 45 in 1858. His sons James was twelve years old at this date, Zach was 
ten, and Sandford was four years old. 

Now Marcia Jane McBrayer, wife of John Newton Sellers, had to go on, There 
must have been a reason why she did not sell out and return to her relatives in Ken- 
tucky, but she did not. She wrote back to Kentucky and asked that someone come out 
to help her, but no one seems to have been able to come, so she hired an overseer 
at "S300 per year.'' On July 23, 1863 she re-married, Dr. Samuel Pilkington was 
her second husband. ; : 

We know that she must have lived on the West Carancahua all during the War 
Between the States, Her son James Monroe was a soldier in this war at some time 


during its duration of four years. She must have seen ier slaves freed, though 

some of them seem to have stayed on in her service as one~-Dantry--said “she died 

in my arms." Jack Greene, one of the slaves who lived to be about 112 years of 

age, at Jack's home in Victoria, Texas, talked with Sandford Sellers about the old 
days and Col., or 'Marse"” Sandford took notes on all that Jack said. (One niece, 
Mabel Sellers Todd, remembers this visit and was present and heard the talk but did 
not take notes. She remembers that Uncle Sandford's wife, Aunt Lucia. was also pre- 
sent on this visit.) Houston papers interviewed Col, Sellers and gave a picture of 
this old servant Jack, 





Jack Grees, former slave ‘pune Caroline” with Sandford Sellers 
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Mra. Joha Newton (Marcia Jane) Sellers, Lived on for about 13 years after her 
hugbaad died, staying im Jackson County. She was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church at Texawa, and she Says im a letcer that she &lso joined the Song of Temper- 
ance and the Odd Fellows, This letter wae weitten in 1860, Whether she went 
back to Kentucky during this 13 years is mot known to che weiter, M.S.Todd, 

Dr. Jémes Mowroe Sellers continued to live in Jackson County, married there 
and practiced his medical profession until hig death in 1902. His four daughters 
Trene, Mabel, Grace, aud Lucia continued to Live in Texas, mostly im Houston. The 
first three married there and at this date gre all still living in Houston. 


a 2 oe. & ok &e & & 


Notes to Mercia Davis from Mabel Sellers Todd 


Angwering Dorethy's question about which one of the Barons of Runnymede (who 
are @lso called Suret tes, appointed to see that King John kept the Magna Charta 
which histery shows he did not do much of the time) we are descended from, the 
answer is we have fourteen Surety ancestors. Marcia Davis wanted to know how this 
gould be and the answer by Marcia Tadd Romberg, ig that they inter-married as was 
the custom ina England among the nobility and Royalty. These inter-marriages are 
shown im the two outlines I have given on the other side of this page. Also, 
their descendents weat on iuter-marrying as wag the custom, 

We sxe twenty-four generations removed from any Surety, that is for my genera- 


i dom't know which poet said it but you @11 know the quotation “Daughter of 
& Hundred Earig'teogg JO see, you, Dorothy, are one of Such daughters, Maybe it 
makes no difference and wiybe it does, but it is not an unpleasant thought, is it? 
Though I understand we might not be too proud of some of the Earle. We have to 
make allowance for the kind. of times they Lived im, @8 compared to ours. Mora ls 
and mamers do change as we all know. 

i don't find any of our &RCCStOTsS aé hanged, but several were beheaded which 
is something else agéin and their crimes were for King and Country, or so I under- 
atand , 

iwisk I could let you have the whole story as Marcia Mac and I have researched 
46 owt. There are some interesting stories in connection with various ones, 

TE you will look Sir Thomag Wyatt wo in che Encl. Brittanica and ZO on. back 
from there you may learm ali we have found out. Ie will take some doing and you 
probably will de sume history reading and delve deep into genealogical lore, but 
Gomaeé people use it for «# hobby, or sparet ime activity. It has been interesting 
Co my Marcia and te me.. Te haa ite own fascination. It's also nice to hand the 
recore on to one’s children, 

if any of you ever want to join the Societies Listed below, it seems I can 
invite you ae I am a member of the Magna Charta Dames and cae certainly invite 
any of you te joie that one. 

i wiew thie as a bequest to my descendants and I won't have so much otherwise 
to l@ave them, You can authenticate every fact by the Brittanica, Wyatt books, 
Virginia Index (our libvary has this in two volumes) and many other records. Be- 


the vecord for me and that means for any of you also, 

How did I get sterted? Aunt Gus found the Loomis Family book which ig my 
mother’s femily and 1 joined the D.A.R. on the Loomis Line. They were mostly 
Yankees, of Rew England. They are all on record in Comnecticut. 

Vacle Sandford urged me on about his and my father's lines and IT am glad he 
did, J wish he had Lived to see how far we got with it. 

Love, and I am glad you have even a slight imterest, It may grow and give 
you much gatiefection if you are kin to some of the rest of us a8 you ere certainly 
Uacle Sandford's grand-daughter, Yours, 

(gigned) Mabel Sellers Todd 
(a great one for family love) 
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Notes from Mabel Sellers Todd (Cont) 


SURETY (Here are 23 generations down to and including Sandford Sellers) 
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Mowbray, William married 

Mowbray, Roger, b, 1266, m. Maud, dau of Wm de Beauchamp 

Mowbray, John, b, 1286, d. 1322, m. Alina Braoge, dau of Wm, Lord de Broage 

Mowbray, John, -b 1361, m. Joan Plantagenet 

Mowbray, John, b. 1328, m. Elizabeth Segrave, dau of Lord Segrave & Marg, dau 
of Thos de Brotherton . 

Mowbray, Thomas, m, Eliz. FitgeAllen 


i 


Henry de Bohun (pronounced Boone) m. a sister of Wm de Mandeville 


~Humphrey de Bohun, d. 1275, m. Maud 


Humphrey de Bohun, m. Eleanor Braose 

Humphrey de Bohun, m.) Mand Finnes 

Humphrey de Bohun, d. 1321, m. Elizabeth Plantagenet 
William de Bohun, m, Eliz. Badleamere 

Elizabeth de Bohun, m. Richard FitzAllen, b. 1307, d. 1376 
Eliz. FitzAlien, m. Thomas Mowbray 


i i 


Margaret Mowbray, m. Robert Howard 

Catherine Howard, m. Sir Edw. Neville 

Margaret Neville, m. John Brooke, Lord Cobham (inter-marriage of desc of Sureties) 
Thomas Brooke, m. Dorothy Heydon 

Elizabeth Brooke, m. Sir Thomas Wyatt (see Encyl Brit) 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, b. 1520, d. 1554, m. Jane Hawte or Haute 

Sir George Wyatt, b. 1550, d. 1625, m. Jane Finch 

Rev Hawte (Haute) Wyatt, b. 1594, d,. 1633, m. 1) Barbara Mitford 2) Anne Cox 
John Wyatt, b. 1630 
John Wyatt, b. 1663, d. 1684, m. 1) Mary 2) Jane Osborn 

Capt. John Wyatt, b. 1684, m. Jennie Pamplin 

Anne Wyatt, b. 1717, °m, Joba Starke, b. 1715, d. 1782 

Elizabeth Starke, b, 1733; 4.°1815: m. Barrett White, b. 1727, d. 1782. 

Philip White b. 1766, d. 1822, m. Lucy Mills, b. 1764, d, 1786 

Eliz. White, b. 1791, d. 1823, m. James MeBrayer, b. 1797, d. 1855 

Marcia Jane McBrayer, b. 1818, d. 1871, m. Dr. John Newton Sellers, b 1813 d 1858 
Sandford Sellers, b. 1854, d, 1938, m. Lucia Valentine Rogers, b. 1858 d. 1949 
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Notes from Mabel Sellers Todd (Cont) 
Here are the Socteties we are eligible to join: 
1. Society of Magna Charta Dames 
2. The Society of the Descendants of the Most Noble Order of the Garter 


3. The Sovereign Colonial Society (Americans of Royal Descent) 
(mot to be confused with the Colonial Dames) 


4, The New England Historic Genealogical Society 


5. The Colontal Order of the Crown, A Royal Pedigree Society, Descendants of the 
Emperor Charlemagne 


6. Soetety of the Daughters of Runnymede (I was invited to join but declined) 


7. Soctety of the Dukes of Normandy 


A genealogist here, Mrs, Armand Kainer, a sister D.A,R. in Houston and a4 
friend who has done much to help us and without charge, says she dogg not 
know of a better line or one better authenticated than the one that is 
ours and all of Sandford Sellers' descendants, particularly as traced 
through Marcia Jane and her sister "Aunt Lizzie!’ McBrayer (which includes 
Marion and her branch of the family). 


Here is a full list of our Sureties 


. Wm de Albini, Lord of Belvoir, m. Margaret de Unfraville 
» Robert de Ros or Roos, Baron of Hamlake, m. Isabel de Albini 
. Saher de Quincey, Earl of Winchester, m. Marg. de Beaumont, dau Earl of Leicester 
. Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, m. The Bolebic Heiress 

. Henry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, m. a dau of Geoffrey Fitzpeler (d. 1213) and 

Beatrice Mandeville 
6. Reger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk (d. 1221) m. Isabel, dau of Wm the Lion 
7. Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, d. 1225, m. Mitilda Marshall, dau of Wm Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke 

8, John FitzRobert, Earl of Warkworth and Clavering 

9, William de Mowbray 

iO, Richard Earl of Clare, m. Maud de Lacey 

Ll. Gilbert, Earl of Clare, m. Isabel, dau of Wm Marshall, Earl of Pembroke 

12, John de Lacie, Earl of Lincoln, m. Margaret de Quincey , 

13. Geoffrey de Saye, m. Alice de Casineto (or Chaney) 

14, William Malet, Lord of Curry Malet, m. Alice, dau of Thomas Bassett. 


IT have a list of the Knights of the Garter if you ever want it. 
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Three Bills of Sale of Slaves COPY 


Know all mea by these presents that I, Wiate R. Boice of the County of Phillipe and 
State of Arkansas, in consideration of the sum of Six Hundred Dellars cash to me in 
hand, paid by Marcia Jame Sellers of the County & State aforesaid, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, have granted, bargained, sold and delivered and do by these 
presents grant, bargain, sell and deliver uate the said Marcia Jane Sellera and to 
her heirs and assigns the following deacribed Slaves for life, to wit: Betsy, a negro 
girl of light complexion aged about eighteen years of age and her son Frederick of 
light complexion aged about twelve sonths. 
Yo Have and to hold the above bargained and Sold Slaves or negroes unte the said 
Marcie Jame Sellers & her heire and assigns forever -~ and I, the said Wiate R. Boice, 
for mygelf & my heirs do hereby covenant to and with the said Marcia Jane Sellers, 
her helre and assigns, thet the said Slavea fer ilfe are sound in body & mind and 
that I will and my heirs shall warrant and forever defend the title to the said 
Slaves unto the said Marcia Jame Sellers & her heirs and asaigns forever ~- 

In testimony whereof T have hereumte set my hand and affixed my seal this llth 
day of March A.D. 1848 5 

fest (signed) W. R. Boice Seal 

Le D. Maddox, Helena, Ark. 
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For and ia consideration of the sum of One thousand Dollars ($1,000.) to me in 
hand paid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, I, Elisha B. Cail, citizen 
of Jackson Cowaty and State of Texas, have this day bargained and sold and.do hereby 
bargain. and sell, transfer and deliver possession of to John N. Sellers, citizen of 
the County and State foresaid, all my right, title and interest im and to a certain 
negro gan named Simon about twenty seven years of age, black, and which negro man 
I hold by a clear and wndisputed title, to have and to hold the aforesaid negro man 
Simon to him the ed Sellers and his heire and assigns forever, and I bind myself, 
my heire &c to forewer warrant and defend the title to said negro against the claim 
ex claims of all persons legally claiming him and I further warrant sd negro to be 
sound im mind and body aad to be slave for life. 

Tea witness whereof I have hereunte signed my name, using scroll for seal in 
presence of the subscribing witnesses at Texana this 30th day of December A.D. 1856. 


J. W, Allen | (signed) E. B. Cail + Seal i 
Clack L. Owen 
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The State of Texas Know All Men | 
County of Jackson by these presents 
That J, Charles J, Dutart, for and in Consideration of the Sum of Sixteen 

hundred Dollars te me im hand peid by John N. Sellers of the County & State aforesaid 
the receipt Where of is hereby acknowledged, have this day Granted, Bargained, Sold 
and delivered unto the Said John N. Sellers, his heirs & assigns forever a Sertain (sic) 
Negro Woman named Dantry, Aged about twenty one years and her Child Susanah aged 
about Six years The Titles to which I will for ever warrant and defend against any 
and all Pereon whomsoever and I will further warrant Said Negroes te be sound in 
Boddy (sic) and mind and Slaves for life. 

Witness July 9th 1858 

B. Dangey (signed) Chas. J. Dutart 


ROTE, by Mabel: Sellecs Todd: This Negro woman, remembered by my sisters Grace and Irene, 
aaid whem old that Marcia Jane McBrayer died in her arms. At one time Dantry came to 
my father James Monroe Sellers for treatment, heaving dropsy. He put her in a room in 
eur yard in Ednaa, Jackson Co,, Texas, and kept her there hoping to help her condition. 
irene remembers that Sue (Susannah above) » long married, was always hoping for a child 
and never hed one. She would pad herself to siuulate THAT condition, trying to fool 
people inte thinking she was pregnant, but as time passed she had to abandon the idea. 
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WOTES FROM THE JACKSON COURTY COURT HOUSE RECORDS, - Edna, Texas 


COPY 
Last Will end Testament of John N. Sellers dec. 
To Wit: 
The State of Texas 
Jackson County Im the Mame of God, Amen, 


1, John 8. Sellers of the County and State aforesaid, being of Sound and dispos- 
ing mind and View of the wadertainty of life, make the following request inca se of 
wy death. I make, Constitute and Appoint My beloved wife Marcia J. Sellera, My Sole 
Executrix investing her with full power to pay any debts that I May own, Collect 
Any Money that Are or May become due and I further desire that this Will be recorded 
and a Schedule of Property, And that No other probate Action be taken, that no 
bond be required for its faithful performance and I further desire that. 
the Slave Granville be Sold either publicly or at Private Sale, And Any of My 
Other Slaves that May Bot Suit My Wife especially if Any become disobedient to 
her. 

The Balance of My Property I wish Kept Together And Money invested or loaned out 
at interest as My Wife May think best, until My Children become old enough to 
Choose Guardians if they desire to do se, or are old enough to Act for themselves. 
fren I wish it so arranged that the property or its proceeds be equally divided 
among them -- Given Under My hand using Scroll for Seal this 27th day of April 

A. DB, 1857 > 
Witness (signed) John N. Sellers Seal 
John A Brackenridge 

W. B. McDowell 
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FROM MARRIAGE RECORDS IN COURTHOUSE 


PILEINGTOR, Sam'l J. License on July 30, 1863 
fe 
Marcela Jane Sellers, Mar Vol. 1 page 32 
mavyied July 23, 1863 by JOHN OWENS, Pastor of Christ Church 
of Matagorda, Texas. 


DISTRICT COURT, JUNE TERM 1874 A. DB. 
FRIDAY MORNING 8 1/2 o'clock A.M. Jume 19, A.D. 1874 


Ex Parti 
Sandford Sellers } 





TNE 19, 1874 


thea application of Sandford Sellers praying for the removal of his disabilities 
ae @ minor coming to be heard and it appearing te Che Court that the causes set out 
in the petition are sufficient and that it will be advantageous to said minor in 
person and property. 


G@rdered that the disabilities of said minor, Sandford Sellers be and the same 
ave hereby removed and he is deemed and held for all legal purposes of full age 
and to be held responsible accordingly. 
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- 1850 Census of Anderson County, Ky. 


John D(C?) MeBrayer, 26, M. Wagonmaking. Born in Ky. 
Margaret McBrayer, 27, F. Born in Ky. 
David We iste dal 2, M. Born in Ky. 


NOTE: John was Par son of Preston ‘(4th gen.) who was Ist son of James McB. 
and Nancy Hendricks (3rd gen.). Margaret was the wife of John 


No, 883 

Martha MeBrayer, 61, Farmer 3600 Born in Ky. (NOTE: wife of Andrew, 3rd gen. ) 

Jane McBrayer, 36, F, “Born in Ky. (NOTE: dau of Martha, above) 

Cather ine NcBrayer, 24, F. Born in Ky. 

Martha McBrayer, 18, F. Born in Ky. 

Elizabeth McBrayer, 16, F. Born in Ky. 

Robert Blackwell, 84, M. Farmer. Born in Va. (NOTE: father of Martha, shove): 

No. 138 m 

John H. McBrayer, 23, Postmaster, Real estate $6500. Born in Ky. (NOTE: John (5) 
was son of Alexander (4) who was son of William (3). John was a 
Captain of the "Salt River Tigers" in the Mexican War, married in 1847. 
He and hie wife, below, had no children) 

Sarah W. MceBrayer, 21, Bern in Ky. 

No. 148 

Susan MeBrayer, 53, F. Real Estate 800, Born in Ky (NOTE: wife of Alexander (4) 

and mother of John H. above) 

William S(?}) MeBrayer, 30, Saddler. Real estate 500. Born in Ky. (NOTE: son of 
Sugan, b, 1820, m. 1854) 

Jameg A. McBrayer, 22, Clerk. Born in Ky. (NOTE: son of Susan & Alexander) 

No. 131 

James McBrayer, 63, M. Farmer, Real estate $10600. Born in Ky. (NOTE: son of Wm (3)) 

Emily MeBrayer, 39, F. Born in Maryland (NOTE: 2nd wife of James (4)) 

Joseph W. McBrayer, 22, M. Born in Ky (NOTE: son of eae (4) & aaater: oF Marcia J) 

Zachariah McBrayer, 20, Clerk. Born in Ky 

No. 177 

William H, MeBrayer, 28, M. Merchant, Real estate $2500. Born in Ky (NOTE: gon of 
Andrew (3)) . 

Henrfetta MeBrayer, 22, F, Born in Ky. 

No. 301 . 

Thomas J, Sellers, 39, M. Farmer, Real estate $12000,. Born in Ky. (NOTE: bro. to 
Joseph, father of John Newton) 

Amanda Sellers, 38, F. Born in Ky. 

Joseph E. Sellers, 10, M. Born in Ky. 

Wm. H. Sellers, 7, M. Born in Ry. 

Thomas F, Sellere, 6, Born in Ky. 

Zachary Sellerg, 2, M. Born in Ky. 
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1850 Census of Mercer County, Kentucky, 
Town of Harrodsburg, No. 1158 


William Sellers, 34, M. Coachmaker, Real Betate $7000. Born in Pa. (NOTE: son of 
Emiline Sellers, 38, Born in Ky Thos. W. 7?) 
John Anna Sellers, 8, F. Born in Ky. 
Thomas Sellere, 3, M. Born in Ky. 


10$ 


1860 Census of Anderson County, Kentucky 
NOTE: This Census shows no Sellers 


From Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, Vol. 11, p. 36, "Anderson County, 
the 82nd in order of formation, was organized in 1827, out of parts of 
Franklin, Mercer, and Weshington counties. Lawrenceburg is county seat, 
fourteen miles from Frankfort and twenty miles from Harrodsburg." 
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Sandford McBrayer, 54, Merchant, Real Estate $8000, Personal $55100. Born in Ky. 
Mary E, MeBrayer, 38, F, Born in Ky. . 

Mattie E. MeBrayer, 16, F. Born in Ky. (NOTE: dau of above) 

Zachariah McBrayer, 29, M. Clerk, Pers Prop $3500, Born Ky. (NOTE: bro. of Mary E) 
Andrew W. Lea, 19, Student at College. Born in Ky. 

Robert W, Lea, 1l¥, M. Born in Ky. 

John Kane, 30, Boot & shoe maker Pers $500. Born in Ireland 

James McDevitt, 30, Reot & shoe maker, Born in Ireland 

Patrick Currius, 27, M. Born in Ireland 


NOTE: above is found on p. 29 and is No, 205, being the 205th visit of the 
census taker, Perhaps last 3 are employees 
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1860 Census of Woodford County, Kentucky 
page 56 


T. J. Sellers, 49, M. Farmer Real 15000 Pers 25000 Born in Ky 
Amanda Sellers, 47, F, Born in Ky. (Nee Amanda Ford) 

Joseth E, Sellers, 21, Farmer, Pers $200 Born in Ky. 

Wm. H. Sellers, iS, M. Farmer Born in Ky. 

Thomas F, Sellers, 16, Born in Ky 

Zzecharcy T, Sellers, 13, Born in Ky. 

Silas W. Sellers, Ll, M. Born im Ry. 

John B, Sellers, 8, M. Born in Ky. 

Jerome Sellers, 4, M. Born in Ky. 

Mahalia Rollins, 24, F, Pers $500 Born in Missouri 


page S& 


~. W, Sellers, 72, M. Farmer, Real 24000 Pers 23100 Born in Ky. 
Naney Sellers, 6Q Real 4500 Pers 10000, Born in Ky. 

v. J. Sellers, 24, Farmer & Clerk, Pers $500, Born in Ky. 
Mortimer Sellers, 45, M. Farmer, Born in Ky. 

N, W. Sellers, 17, F. Born in Ky. 

Joseph Sellers, 34, M. Clerk, Pers $500, Born in Ky. 


re ee eee a a er ce ee ee 


Charles Brunk Heinemann, 1935, First Census of Kentucky, 1790, (Names of taxpayers) 
p, 85: Sellers, Jeremiah, Fayette County, 12-26-1790 


a a ee ee ee ee i ke ee ee 


Willlam E, Railey, History of Woodford County, Ky., Thoroughbreed Press, Lexington, 
Ky., 1968, p. 265: “Tarleton Railey, born September 1, 1810, died August 21, 
1879, married first Sarah McBrayer of Lawrenceburg, | October 27, 1835; 
second Mary Blackwell of Lawrenceburg, August 15, 1839." 
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Various references found in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 


Vol, 20, p, 20: "Early Marriage Records of Mercer County": Jan. 11, 1793, James 
McBrayer to Nancy Hendricks: Minister: Rice 


Vol, 21, p. 16: Lands at St. Asaphs or Logans Fort, Oct, 20, 1779, William 
McBrayer this day claimed a right to a settlement preemption to a Tract of 
Land lying on the waters of Salt River on the West side of Chaplins Fork 
on a small branch about 1/2 miles from the head of said branch by improving 
the said land and raising of corn in the year 1776 satisfactory proof being 
made to the Court they are of the opinion that said McBrayer has a right. to 
a settlement of 400 Acres including the said preemption & the PPEeMpeeeY of 
1000 Acres adjoining and that a certificate issue for the same. 


Vol, 25, pe 25: (Life and Times of Robert B, McAfee) 'John Magee built a cabin 
assisted by Wm McBrayer on a point between two branches about a mile below 
my present residence’, 1775 


Vol. 32, pp 91-124: "Central University, Richmond, Kentucky": page 120 lists 
S. Sellers as having received a B.A. degree in 1877. There were twelve in 
the graduating class. 


Vol. 38, p. 61: C,. Glenn Clift, "Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries": James McRrayer 
to Miss Emily A., daughter of Thomas M, Bond. Married at Frankfort, Nov, 29, 
1849 


Vol. 39, p. 389: List of persons who died in Lawrenceburg & Anderson County from 
cholera during June and July, 1833, includes: Mrs, Elizabeth MecBrayer 
(NOTE: Ist wife of James who later married Emily) 


Vol. 42, p. 371: The first court in Anderson County, Ky., in 1827 included 
James W, McBrayer and Andrew McBrayer 


Vol.. 43, p. L1ll: Wm. McBrayer, assistant surveyor of Lincoln Co., completed Mar. 16, 
1784, a survey in the townsite of Frankfort including the New Capitol and 
grounds 


Vol. 43, p. 117: William McBrayer was deputy surveyor to John Thomas, surveyor of 
Mercer County, 1789 


Vol. 51, p. 45: Andrew McBrayer, Anderson County. An early emigrant to Kentucky; 
was at McAfee's Station when it was besteged; served his country in the field 
and its councils and was elected to the legislature (1829, 1839). He is listed 
in AG as lst Cpl., Capt. Edmond Bacon's Co., KMV. He died May 16, 1839, in 
his 62nd year. c, 21 May 1839. (Above taken from C. Glenn Clift, "Notes of 
Kentucky Veterans of the War of 1812") ‘ 


Vol. 55, p. 161: Susan Welch, age 26, b. Jessamine County, d. July 29, 1855 of 
cholera, parent W. MecBrayer 

Vol, 56, p. 36: Members of the Senate, Kentucky General Assembly, Anderson and 
Mercer Counties 1857-58 included: William H. MecBrayer, Democrat, of Law-- 
renceburg, 


Vol. 58, p. 36: Shows that the above William H. McBrayer held the same office in 
1859-60. 
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KENTUCKY CEMETERY RECORDS, VOL. I 


Versailles, Kentucky, Cemetery: 


Alice, dau. of W. H. & M. L. Sellers; b. Feb. 23; d. July 2, 1867 
Johnston Sellers, 1868 - 1944 
Joseph B., son of W. H. & M. L. Sellers; b. Jume 23, 1882; d. Mar. 2, 1883 
William H. Sellers, Jr., 1876 - 1948 
Thomas J. Sellers, b&b. Aug. 19, 1810; d. May 23, 1887; Amanda Sellers, 
b. Feb. 12, 1813; d. Jam. 21, 1864 
Joha B. Sellers, 1653 ~ 1928 
BR. B. Sellera, 1864 - 1954 
Stephen Owen Sellers, Jan. 24 - June 10, 1947 
Z. T. Sellers, May 5, 1848 - June 7, 1921; wife, Ella E., 1855 - 1909 


KENTUCKY CEMETERY RECORDS, Kentucky Research Committee, Kentucky Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Keystone Printery, Lexington, Ky., 1960 


Anderson County 


McBrayer Graveyard, on Soloman Roach farm, south side of Glensboro Road about 
1 iff wiles from Lawrenceburg (fairly well kept, surrounded by strong rock 
wall beilt by original owner) 


Wm. McBrayer, d. Jan. 5, 1820 in his 66th year, Rev. soldier {p 42) 
Fannie, wife of Wm. W. Dedman, dau of A. & M. McBrayer, b. Mar. 2, (p 71) 
182? ; Be Oct. 28, 1851 


Eliza Wallace, dau. of Wm. H. & Fannie Dedman, b. Sept. 8, 1850; (p 71) 
d, age 2 yrs, 3 mo., 15 da. 

John & MeBrayer, b. Oct. 3, 1817; d. Mar. 23, 1850 (p 66) 

James Mortimer McBrayer, b: Oct. 25, 1820; d. Mar. 21, 1849 {p 66) 

Robert W. Sea, b. Apr. 1810; d. Sept. 25, 1819 {p 62) 


Kate, wife of J. FP. Garvey, dau. of A. & M. McBrayer, b. Feb. 24, 1825(p 70) 
d. Apr. 29, 1836 


Mary Sea Dedman, b. Mar. 30, 1812; d. July 2, 1857 (p 62) 
Mes. Jane Sherman, b. Dec. 14, 1812; d. Oct. 31, 1865 (p 65) 
Warthe Andrew McBrayer, d. Mar. 2, 1853, age 21 yrs. (p 71) 
James Andrew McBrayer, b. Oct. 13, 1839; d. Oct. 8, 1859 (p 47) 
Heortetta, daw. of John T. & Ann Daviess, wife of W. H. McBrayer (p 66) 
b, Feb. 15, 1827; d. Apr. 14, 1851 
Robert €. McBrayer, d. Sept. 10, 1843, 34 yr. old (p 61) 
Mary Sea, d. 1843, age 10 da. (p 62) 
Martha MeBrayer, b. Mar. 22, 1789; d. Apr. 30, 1861 {p 60) 
Andrew McBrayer, b. Oct 20, 1778; d. May 16, 1839 (p 60) 


Sarah Railey, consort of Tarlton Railey, dau. of A. & M. McBrayer, {p 66) 
b. Oct. 3, 1815; d. Mar. 21, 1838 
Wm. M. MeBraver, d. Jan 5, 1890, 66 yr. old 


Robt. B. Sea, b. July 24, 1835 (or 8),; d. Oct. 18, 1839 {p 62) 

dndcew Charles Railey, b. Aug. 2, 1836; d. 1839 {p 66) 

Annie Railey, daw. of R. C. & Jane McBrayer, b. Aug. 20, 1840; (p 61) 
d. July 28 - ll (July 28, 19117) 

Walker MeBrayer (dates eaunk in ground) (p 61) 


WOTE: Page mumbers to right refer to the page in the McBrayer Genealogy 
where a biographical sketch of these people may be found. 
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Poilip waite WES born Jane: 12, 1766 eae 
Lay KE hbo ® pee 
Jack Barret White was, bora. eck ere 
Payton hice vas. bora Oct. 27, 1768 
Betsy Bhite ° “ -Aprét. 29... 179%. 
Zecherviak Baiee wae borm Marek 26, 1793 
Everard White mo Ber. 12, 1798 
fosepk Nilie Whéce “ . Gee. B, 1797. 
Thomas White was borm ew. 23, L799 
Resthe Whice “ “ Feb. 7, 1802 _ 

Shee Jeffersoe Waite wae born April -26, - 1808 
Padilip Starke Whica eo  * Bev. 23, 1807 te de 
Joke White Biddlecea, son of Lawia Hiddleten WRB - bora. Marek 6, 
Joveph White MeBrayer was bers Mov, 14, 1827 : WBA 
Lecy Mille Clarke rae Re Rachas & Batey claske) was esr: 

bore How. 22, Lid 
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Jeta BM. MeBrayer 
Falla Bond MecBrayer * 





Ellen McB. Clarke wea bern Hov. 7, 1613 
Philip White Foater was bora Oct. 9, 1822 
Marcie Jans HeBrayer was bora Now. 9, 1818 
Mary Elisabeth McBrayer “ " Aug, 10, 1826 
Everard MeBrayer was born March 19, 1823 
Thomas (7) Foster was bore Feb, 10, 1824 


April 1, 1825 
Sep. 5, 21850 - 


- . Ewerece MeBrayer (2nd} " " Jan. 21, 1853 & died Aug. 3, 1854 
, Joseph White McBrayer was born Nov. 4, 1827 
‘>, Rachsrish MeBrayer wae borm Feb. 12, 1832 (Jan. 10, 18307) 
/ Jno. M, MeBreyer died Dec. 13, 1856 aged 31 yra. 8 mow, & 13 daye 
— Nei tats was bera Feb, ee 1832 
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Mere lagen Deaths - 
Philip White of Haaowar Ce., Be., was married te Lucy Mille of Elisabeth McBrayer, consort of Ja, MecBrayer departed this sca 
Albemarle Co., April 21, 1786 " Jume.26, 1833 aged 42 yra. & 2 montha, 
Bathen Clack Jr,, was married tao Be¢ey White Aug. 15, 21809 Agnee McBrayer departed this life July 8, 1833 
John B. White wae married co Jane Clerk Sep. 13, 16814 lacy Greathouse died Apr. 1843 
Marcha White wag married te John M. Foater Oct. 9, 1821 Ellen M. Robertson died Kay 23, 1839 


secharian White was married to Agnes W, Steele of Neodferd -Co, 
Merch iF, £822 
Setey Clark wae married co Jamea McBreyer Aug. 22, 1816 
dokn &. Greathouse & Lucy M. Clarke July 29, 1628 ; 
William A. Rebertson & BE. M, Clarke were warrisd Sep. 24, 1829 Sata furnished 
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Sendford HeBrayer end Elizabeth McBrayer married Dee, 13, 1836 we by Susan © (handwriting of Sandford Sellers) 
é. ®. Seliera & Mercia J. MeBrayer married New. 36, 1837 Burnan of | 


dames McBrayer & Nancy E. Melyida married June 3, 1639 Richmond Ky. 
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January 26th, 1813 
Hov. 9th, ya1s 


Sept. 9th, 1640 
bec. 6th, 1842 
Jwne 18, 1846 
Septembar 26, 1845 
daly 3lst, 1851 
July 24th, 1854 
July Och, 1876 


Fably 15, 1878 


AB, 

August drd, 1842 
Rov ilth, 1643 
May 4, 1845 

daw. 13, 1852 
Aprik 2, 1852 
How. 19, 1858 
March 16th, 1967 
Augt. £9, 1872 


Jely i?eh, 1876 


&.B, 


John Hevton Sellers, aon of Joa. & Mary Sailers 
Marcia Jane HcBrayer, Daughter of Jae. & Elizabeth NcBre 


Joho William Sellers, son of J.8. & M.J.5ellere 
Joseph Hamilton Sellers, son of J.N, & 4.3. Sallere 
Janes Sellere, son of J.#.S. & MJ. Seilera 
Zechariah Sellers, son of JW. & HM. J. Sellers 
Evma & Ella Sellors, Daughtera 

Senferd Sellars, son of JN. & HJ.5, 

Mercda Blanche Sellere, Daughter of J.M.Sallera 
and Ellen(der) 3. Sellers 

Everett Kelaten Sellers 


DEATHS 


John Wilitam Sellers, eon of J.B. & MJ. Sellers 
Joseph Hamilton Sellere, son of J.W. & K.J. Sellers 
Everett W. McBrayer, son of Ja. & Elis. McBrayer 
Ruma dellers, daughter - JK. & MES, 
Ella Seliers ‘ 
J. MW. Sellers, aon of Jess cea Bary 3. 
Zacharieh Sellere, eon of J... & Marcia Sellers 
Marcta Jene Seliers Pilkington. 

Daughter of Jace, & Elizabeth HeBrayer 

& Keak and trusting Christian, 
miid ia disposion, forgiving injuries 
aud abounding in charity, avex ready to excuse the 
conduct of Others. A iovwleg Wife & kind 
ané affectionate Mother 8.?, 
Marcia B. Sellers, Daughter of J.M, & E.J, Sellere 


MARS TAGE 


Rowembar 30th, 1637 Joke Bowtesa Sallere & Marcia Jane McBrayer 


duty dard, 1863 


Bane Han TatK 


Sawl. Filkington & Mra. Marcia Jane Sellera 


tounom Guileave Fitna t Traneia 
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COPIED FROM THE ROGERS FAMILY BIBLE 
by Roberta Rogers Hale 


BIRTHS 


Friend Ovid Rogers, Troup Co., Georgia, Friday 10th December, 1830 
Lucia T. Brown, Scottsborough, Georgia, Wednesday, 12th October, 1831 


Mary Allie Rogers, Griffin, Georgia, Tuesday 29th November, 1853, 3 1/4 o'clock A.M, 

Robert Henry Rogers, Troup County, Georgia, Friday l4th September, 1855 8 1/2 o'clock P.M. 

Pauline, second daughter of F.B. & Lucia T. Rogers, Brownwood near La Grange, Troup County, 
Georgia, Wednesday 20th May 1857, 7 1/2 o'clock A.M. 

Lucia Valentine, third daughter of F.0. & Lucia T. Rogers, Brownwood near La Grange, 
Georgia, December 9, 1858, 9 o'clock A.M. 

Ovid Rogere, second son of F.O. & Lucia T. Rogers, Brownwood near LaGrange, Georgia, 
Thureday 15th November 1860, 8 o'clock A.M. 

Harry Brown & Wm. Bibb, twin sons of F.O0. & Lucia T. Rogers, LaGrange, Georgia, 
Thursday April 30th 1863, 10 o'clock P.M. 


DEATHS 


Wm. Bibb Rogers, Jan. 26th, 1864, 4 o'clock & 25 min. A.M., Scarlet fever 

Ovid Rogers, Jan. 28th, 1864, 10 o'clock & 35 min. P.M., Scarlet fever 

Harry Brown Rogers, Jan. 29th 1864, 8 o'clock A.M., Scarlet fever 

Pauline R. Hefley, The Protestant Sanitarium, Fort Worth, Texas, 8 o'clock A.M. June 28th, 
1903, Buried im Cameron, Texas, June 29th 

Friend Ovid Rogers, Dec. 20th, 1905, at 1:30 A.M. Buried Dec. 2ist, 1905 in Oakwood 
Cemetery, Waco, Texas 

Lucia T. Rogers, Feb. 19th, 1908 at 5:45 P.M. Buried Feb. 2ist, 1908 in Oakwood Cemetery 
Waco, Texas, beside her husband 

Robert Henry Rogers, Dec. 29th, 1925 ~ buried Jan. lst, 1926. Burial Oakwood Cemetery, 
Waco, Texas, beside his parents 

Mary Allie Rogers King 

Lucia Valentine Rogers Sellers, Feb. 10, 1949, Buried im cemetery at Lexington, Mo. 


MARR TAGES 


F, 0. Rogers to Lucia T. Brown by Rev. Wm. Cunningham, 13th December 1852 
John T. King to Mary A. Regers by Rev, Samuel A. King in Waco, Texas, 18th Nev. 1878 
Sandford Sellers to Lucia Valentine Rogers by Rev. Samuel A. King in Waco, Texas, © 

27th December 1882 . 
Willian T. Hefley to Pauline Rogers by Rev. Samuel A. King in Waco, Texas, Sept. 27th, 1883 
Robert Henry Rogers to Lucy B. Ford by Rev. C. H. Strickland, D.D. at eee Tenn. 

Oct. 24th 1883 


1i7 
ROGERS GENEALOGY 


For five centuries the Rogers family can be historically and genealogically 
traced by a pedigree preserved in the British Museum. The name is obviously of 
Anglo-Saxon origin and of great antiquity. The line is unbrokenly traced to 
Thomas Rogers of Bradford, County Wilts, who died, 1485. 

He was the great<-great-grandfather of Rev. John Rogers of London, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, Vicar of St. Sepulcher's, and Reader of Divinity. This eminent 
defender of Protestantism was one of the principal authors of the first English 
translations of the Bible. His learning and zeal rendered him a dangerous op- 
ponent of the Church of Rome, and he was selected as the first Martyr in Queen 
Mary's reign. We was burned at Smithfield, February 4, 1555. . 

One of his grandsons, Thomas, who came to America on the Mayflower, was a 
famous preacher and had Rev. Nathan Rogers, who had Dr. John Rogers, fifth 
President of Harvard College (1678). He married a daughter of Governor Dudley 
who was of Royal descent. 

The name furnished many eminent divines and others who became prominent 
figures in early colonization and settlement and various walks of life to the 
pregent time, 


Prepared by Robert Henry Rogers from records in 

the Historical State Archives in Boston. There 

are records in the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington which tie in Henry Rogers--Roberta Rogers Hale 


Personal memories of my grandparents, Friend Ovid and Lucia Brown Rogers 


After coming to Texas, grandfather taught school for a while, did some 
surveying, and was later Tax Collector for McLennan County. He also bought 
and soid real estate, and at the time of his death owned quite a bit of pro- 
perty for thoge day.se 

The two grandparents were deeply devoted, but in different ways. His was 
entirely selfish and hers was just the opposite -- entirely unselfish. In his 
early yearg and up to about 18685, grandfather was quite a heavy drinker, and 
grandmother told Tex amd me several hilarious stories of his escapades. We were 
nevar a@lilowed to make any reference to these in front of your grandmother Lucia 
Valentine and she often scolded Daddy for allowing us to know these things but 
it was grandmother herself who told us, including the tale of “riding the cow." 

Grandfather was a call, slender erect man; grandmother was a tiny chunky 
person. Grandfather was a marinet, ruling his family with the proverbial rod 
ef iron. Aunt Mey defied him; Aunt Pauline could joke with him; but my father 
(Robert Heary) and your grandmother (Lucia Valentine) bowed to his will. My 
father bore the brunt of his dictatorship as the daughters were married and gone. 
After my father graduated Magna Cum Laude from Vanderbilt, he had offers from 
firms in Califoruia, New York, and Philadelphia; however, grandfather said, "You 
shall not leave your mother and met” So Daddy remained a small cown lawyer all 
of his life when he could have had a brilliant career. Imcidentally, the high 
grades which he made stood as a record up to the time of his death. 

When Tex was about six years old, grandfather moved him over to grandfather's 
house, and took complete control of Tex's life. The two houses were in one big 
garg, haif a city block square. 

Grandmother was @ sweet, gentle lovely little person. She played with Tex 
and me and kept us amused and out of grandfather's hair. She was an accomplished 
pianist and played up to the time she was taken finally ill. She also composed 
and at least one of her compositions wae published, "The Brownwood Waltz." She 
was quite cognigsant in astrology and taught both Tex and me all the constellations, 
mececrs, planets, and such, when we were gmall children, . 

~e Roberta Rogers Hale, im a letter to Mac Sellers, Jr., Oct. 17, 1972 
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McBrayers in Scotland, 1400-1832 


I 


The name of MacBriare or MacBriar is one of some antiquity in Dumfrieshire 
and the adjoining counties on the southeast border of Scotland. The MacBriars of 
Netherwood are frequently alluded to in local histories and described in books of 
heraldry as “an ancient family in Dumfrieshir who were supposed originally to 
have emigrated to the south of Scotland from the county of Aberdeen, a highland 
origin which the name itself indicates."' In ancient documents the name is spelled 
MacBriare, MacBriar, Macbryre, Mackbrie, Mackbray, etc, 

The Netherwood family settled and possessed considerable landed property in 
Dumfrieshire prior to the year 1400, which appears by family deeds and papers as 
well as the earlier records of that county and besides their original estate on 
the river Neth in the immediate vicinity of the town of Dumfries, different 
branches of the family were land owners in other parts of the county and in Gallo- 
way, the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. They appear to have intermarried with the 
Maxwells, Johnstons, and other families of distinction in the district and to 
have long had great influence in the burgh of Dumfries of which the head of the 
family was provost from time to time. 

The estate of Netherwood (County Dumfries) descended in regular succession 
in the MacBriare family for many generations down to the year 1740, when it was 
in the pessession of Archibald MacBriare the last proprietor of the name who was 
compelled to alienate the entire of the landed property which had so long been 
in his family. The present MacBriare family of Tweedhill and Broadmeadows (County 
Berwich) since the middle of the last century has represented the MacBriares of 
Netherwood, 

They are descended from Robert MacBriar, son of Thomas of Newark, who was 
the younger brother of the Laird of Netherwood in the early part of the 16th Cen- 
tury. 

Robert MacBriare settled in Edinburgh as a merchant about 1560, and he and 
his descendants for four generations continued to reside there. Robert MacBriare 
(great grandson of above Robert), eldest son of John MacBriare, merchant and 
burgess of Edinburgh, settled in Glasgow and married 25 November, 1715 Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Rev. John Pettigrew, minister of the parish of Meikle Govan, 
Renfrewshire, who was a well known personage as an author and wit of the day. They 
left issue: James, Robert, Thomas, John, Charles, Robina, Marion, and Grizzel. 
John MacBriare, Esq., the eldest surviving son, was Captain of the 9ist Foot 
and was killed 28 May 1798 at Enniscorthy during the Irish rebellion. He left 
issue, two daughters and four sons, James, Robert, Frederick, and Arthur. In 
1809-1810, the eldest son James, (Merchant in the Island of Newfoundland where he 
filled several important public situations in the town of St, Johns) on the 
recommendation of his friend, Sir Richard Keats, then Governor of Newfoundland, 
was appointed by the Prime Regent, Major-Commandant of a local volunteer corps, 
five hundred strong, which continued embodied to the end of the war. He married 
May 10, 1793, Elizabeth, only daughter of Joseph Boirer, Esq., of Tweedhitt and 
Broadmeadows, Finally, in 1817, James MacBriare retired to his native country 
and purchased the estate of Tweedhill and Broadmeadows. 

His son, John Joseph MacBriare of Tweedhitt and Broadmeadows, in the county 
of Berwichshire, ¢ magistrate and deputy lieutenant for the shire, born June 3, 1801, 
married August 4, 1831, Caroline Abigail, daighter of Benjamin Gott, Esq., of 
Armley House, Yorkshire, and had issue, an only son, James, born May 12, 1832. 

He succeeded his father. 

The following incidents in the life of one of the family, who seems to have 
taken part in the public affairs at the time of the Reformation, are alluded to 
by several writers: 

John MacBriare, or MacBray, on account of publicly expressing sentiments 
favorable to the Reformation then in progress, was obliged to take refuge in 
England about 1538, At the death of Edward VI, he retired from that country to 
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Frankforth, where he presched to the English congregation, He is called an eminent 
exile in etrypes. On the accession of Elizabeth, he returned to England and on 
the 13 Nov., 1568, waa inducted to the vicarage of St. Nicholas in New Castle, and 
was buried there Nov, 16, 1584. . 

Ball mentions several of MacBriare's works, and says, “He wrote elegantly in 
Latin.’ (See Ball, Spottiswood, etc,,; alse Notes McGrie's Life of Knox), 

Burke's anded Gentry, Volume II, page 8537. 

Burke's Commoner, Volume IV, page 598, Pas 

NOTE: (This, of course, is not intended to be a complete genealogy of the 7 
clan McBrayer in Scotland, but instead only a few sketches that we were able to 
pick up. For example, a ivtend who has traveled in Scotland tells me the name is 
found in Dumfries, at this time.). 

Sir Walter Scott, in his "Old Mortality," uses as one of his heroes Ephraim 
MacBriar. The scenes were enacted under the reign of Charles IT, 

On page VI of the introduction of this book, published by Ginn and Company, » 
Boston, the writer say, “Undoubtedly Scott's sympathies leaned strongly to the 
Tory side---, On the other hand, he has shown in his portrayal of such characters 
as MacBriar and Merton that he was not blind to the merits of those who had risen 
in arms against the intolerant measures of Charles IT. . 

On page 112, ''-~-kneel down, make ready, present fire, just as they did with 
auld deaf John Macbriar, thet never understood a single quest fon they put to him 
and sae lost his tife Foe lack of hearing." 

Ephraim Macbriar was a mere youth, being only twenty years of age, but eoule 
present his cause fluently and convincingly. He believed with all his soul and 
mind and heart in religious Liberty, and he was always faithful to a friend or a. 
Crust. 

Pages 207-210, after quoting three pages from his sermon, Scott says: “The 
eloquent preacher was rewarded, etc., etce,", Pages 230-231, Scott says, "--~--Mac-. 
briar, clergyman, pleads eloquently for religious Liberty." ; 

Pages 377-383, records the trial, with persecution and torture of Ephraim 
Macbriar, the charge being that he was an effective crusader for religious liberty 
and refused to give information that would incriminate a friend. He was pronounced 
guilty, which he admitted, and comdemned to death. He was executed the next day. 


From: McBrayer Genealogy; by Mrs. Chas. R. Whitaker and L. B, McBrayer, Southern 
Pines, North Carolina, 1926, p. 7-9 
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SCOTTISH MIGRATIONS 


The Seotch-Iirish yere Lowland Scots, or their descendants, who had migrated to 
Northern treland.* Their migration had begun in 1608, after James T had confis- 
cated the lands of the rebellious Irish chieftains. The migrations continued 
throughout many years. Between 1690 and 1715, fifty thousand Scottish families, 
according to a contemporary historian, sought new opportunities in the North of 
Ireland.’ There they developed a nationality which was neither Scotch nor Irish, 
nor Scotch and Irish, but a nationality of their own, Scotch-Irish. 


Ulster became a domain of Scots though many Trish remained and some English 


and a few Huguenots also settled there. The Scots inter-married with the English 
and Huguenots, but there was almost no NEGe mars eae with the Catholic Irish, 
Such unions were anathema to both peoples, —_ 


Parliament brought economic distress to Northern Treland in 1699 when it 


passed the Woolen Act. Henceforth, the weavers of Ulster were prohibited from 
exporting their cloth to any foreign country. Then, in 1703,. Parliament passed 
a Test Act which disfranchised and virtually outlawed the Scottish Presbyterians 
unless they would conform to the Established Church. These acts, higher rents, 
and crop failures caused great numbers of Scotch-Irish to migrate to America 
between 1717 and the beginning of the American Revolution.” The Scotch-Irish 

who sought homes in America during the eighteenth century, in the opinion of the 
historian Wayland F. Dunaway, were a sturdy, enterprising, self-respecting, 
liberty-loving group second to none. 


Pennsylvania attracted many Scotch-Irish, for there they would enjoy reli- 


gious liberty and freedom of worship. Philadelphia and New Castle, Delaware, 
became unsurpassed as ports of entry for eighteenth century immigrants, Since 
the Quakers had been the first to arrive in Pennsylvania, they settled in the 
nearby lands. Scotch-Irish and German immigrants, therefore, settled on the 
frontier. There, the Scotch-Irish complained so of quitrents that one of William 
Penn's agents thought they caused him more trouble than any other people. Penn 
himself said the Scotch-Irish possessed "an excess of vanity" and believed. 
‘nothing taller than themselves but the trees." 


1. 


For causes of migration see James G. Leybura, The Scotch-Irish, a Social History, 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1962, pp 99-107. 


Wright, Louis B., Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 1607-1763, Harper, 


Fal ch a tn ae aaa 


New York, 1957, p. 65 


Ibid., p. 66; Leyburn, James G., The Scotch-Irish, a Social History, University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1962, pp 133-139 | 


. Wright, Louis B., op. cit., p. 65; Bolton, C. K., Scotch-Irish Pioneers in 


Uister and America, Boston, 1910, p. 15; Leyburn, James G., op. cit., pp. 164- 
168, 


Dunaway, W. F., op. cit., p. 45 


Helderman, Leonard C., George Washington, Patron of Learning, Century Co., 
New York. 1932, p. 96 
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MEMOIRS OF OVID ROGERS SELLERS 


For my birth on August 12, 1884, my mother was in Waco, Texas, with her par- 
ents; for she wanted her child delivered by ner uncle Dr, Harry Brown, After 
two months she returned to Lexington. So, though I am a native Texan, I never 
lived in Texas. 

The earliest recollection I have is seeing minnows in a little brook in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where we were visiting my mother's sister -- Aunt May. 

I was three years old. ; 

As we lived at Wentworth in what is now the Administration Building, we 
were an integral part of the Academy. On the second floor we had two rooms, 
heated by grate fires and lighted by oil lamps. On the first floor were another 
bedroom and a parlor. ‘This parlor contained a black upright piano, on which I 
took my first music lessons. This piano was used also by students whose sched- 
ules called for practice. 

As the family increased at intervals of approximately two years, in 1895 
there were five of us children. I soon became part of the Wentworth establish- 
ment. Early pictures show me in a kilt suit of gray with brass buttons and i 
can't remember when I learned how to salute. 

Also I can't remember in our family any demonstration of sibling rivalry. 
According to a story told by my mother I was walking with our nurse, who was 
wheeling Marcia in a baby buggy. When some lady stopped to peer in the buggy, 

I said proudly, "That's Mrs. Sellers’ baby." 

While I was still in kilts one day Elizabeth Rook, the little daughter of 
the then matron, and I hid under the steps which led into the main building. 

We heard anxious calls and the sending forth of search parties. At length 
Morocco Saunders, one of the janitors, looked under the steps. We were repri- 
manded, but not punished. 

As the superintendent's son I was allowed a good deal of freedom of the 
premises, I could visit students in their rooms and sit in classes. Thus I 
learned to read before I went ta school and in this I was encouraged by my 
mother. I was interested in a book entitled The Story of the Bible which in 
simple terms took me from the Garden of Eden to the descent of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Also we went over some red covered volumes dealing with classical 
subjects. Thus, with Priam, I sorrowed when Achilles dragged the body of 
Hector around the walls of Troy and I was revolted at Nero's persecution of 
the Christians. es 

When, at the age of seven, I was 
enrolled at the school of Miss Gabe 
Hawkins on Franklin and Seventeenth |. 
Streets I could read; and I completed 
the McGuffey readers in three years. 
So at the age of ten I was enrolled 
at Wentworth. 

One summer, when I think I was 
eight years old, ovr father gave us 
a donkey named January. January was 
a docile animal and would allow three 
of us to ride him at once. He could. 
climb stairs and occasionally would 
appear in the parlor. My first pub- 
lication was a letter in The Christ- 
ian Observer beginning, “Dear Mr. 
Converse: We have a donkey. His 
name is January.” 





Owid on January, Marete & Pauline (eicting), Maurice Hicklin 
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Our father was a delightful tease. Occasionally when he was perusing 
The Christian Observer he would pretend to read aloud: “Dear Mr. Converse: 

We have a donkey. His name is January. He has four legs, one on each cor- 
ner. He has two eyes and two ears and he goes ‘kehonk' out of his nose." 

Another prank of our father was pretending to read an unpleasant item 
from the newspaper. There had been a lengthy and strenuous prize fight in 
which John L. Sullivan had defeated Kilrain (I am not sure of the spelling). 
On occasion my father would improvise an entirely fictitious account while 
reading to the family. It would be something like this: “In the fiftieth 
round Sullivan brought blood from the ears and nose of Kilrain. Then he 
knocked Kilrain to the floor and jumped on his chest with spiked shoes." 

"How brutalt™ would say our mother. . 

While both our parents were seriously religious, our mother was the more 
so, Our father attended church regularly and was an elder, but our mother 
called the plays. We went to Sunday School and church on Sunday mornings 
and to prayer meeting on Wednesday evening. On Sunday afternoon we could 
play no games. On the piano we could produce only hymn tunes and we could 
read only the Bible, The Christian Observer, or the Sunday School quarterly. 

Our mother, when she was not bearing children, went to outlying mining 
camps on Sunday afternoons to teach Bible classes; she visited the poor farm 
‘and she went to the county jail to take religious Literature to the prisoners, 

But she was not by any means restricted in everything. She had no ob- 
jection to playing cards. In childhood we learned seven-up, little and big 
casino, and several kinds of solitaire. And, while she held out against 
social drinking of alcoholic beverages, she was tolerant of fortified medicines, 
In fact, while I was an infant, she diluted my castor oil (a standard remedy 
in those days) with whiskey. This resulted in the two elements’ becoming con- 
fused and tasting alike; so I have had a lifelong distaste for whiskey. 

Our next-door neighbors were the Hicklins, whose home was on the site of 
the present student union, Bob Hicklin was a local lawyer and the dignified 
interlocutor of minstrel shows. Mrs. Hicklin was Like one of us children. 
With us she played jacks, helped in making kites, and crawled under the bed 
during severe thunder storms. Maurice, an only child, was with us in many. 
of our activities. Bob's elderly mother, whom we calied "Bum", sat in her 
rocking chair and smoked a clay pipe. 

In our earlier years Maurice and I discovered the art of putting a mud 
ball on the end of a stick and ejecting it by a quick forward flip. And we 
found that we could disconcert passing ladies by hurling mud balls at them. 
Mrs. Wilson, a stately lady who Lived at the east end of Washington Avenue, 
after a few of our assaults quit passing the Hicklin house and went to town 
by way of Main Street. (Later I married her granddaughter.) Mrs. Hyde, who 
lived just east of the Hicklins, reported our skill to our parents and our 
project ceased. 

Kent Catron, who lived across the street from us, was two years my senior 
but in the same class with me at Wentworth. In our group he was the best 
athlete and the best student. Both Maurice and Kent had uncles with farms 
east of Lexington and occasionally I was privileged to visit these farms to 
gather walnuts or witness hog-killings. In the fall we would remove the outer 
skins of the walnuts with our bare hands, thereby having our hands covered 
with a black stain which would last for weeks. 

In summertime kite flying was a favorite diversion. Our kites were the 
three-stick variety, which you never see now. The Wentworth drill field gave 
ample room for getting the kites airborne by running. Prevailing winds were 
from the south, so that when enough string was let out the kite would be well 
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over the hollow at the north of the Wentworth property. A small piece of paper 
with a hole in the middle would be put on the string and the wind would take 

it up to the kite. We called it a message. Frequentiy the string would break; 
we would shout "Broke loose", and we would cross the hollow in pursuit of the 
errant kite. This frequently would take us to the neizhborhood of the Morath 
house, which we believed was haunted. The Morath sisters were two amiable 
ladies, who conducted a store and headed the local group of Christian Scien- 
tists. How we got the idea that their house was haunted I never knew. 

A block away on Seventeenth Street lived three boys who oined us in 
neighborhood activities: Harry Stephens, Lilburn and ‘Dumps Wallace. We 
played baseball and put on entertain~ 
ments. In the old drill hall there 
were hanging rings, parallel bars, 
ladders, and a vaulting horse. A show 
in the drill hall was preceded by a 
parade around the neighborhood with 
various cats and dogs in tomato crates 
‘on our little wagons. Girls would sing 
or recite or dance and boys clad in 
tights (red underwear with towels as 
trunks) would produce acrobatics. 

Marcia (born tn 1886) and Pauline 
(born in 1889} played with their dolls 
and participated in such games as 
hide-and~seek and run-sheep-run. They 
also were in on family discussions. 

Sandy was born in 1892 and Mac in 
1895 so I was their senior by approx- 
imately eight and eleven years respec- 
tively. I was privileged to give them 
advice and to administer a bit of 
fraternal corporal punishment, Sandy 
enjoyed being taken across my knee and 
reciting various rhythms while being 
spanked. He had an original and dis-~- 
tinctive vocabulary. As my flat-handed 
blows fell he would recite: 

Bumatiddy umbat iddy 

Umbefatta umbefdtta 3 oo 

Bum--atiddy um Ovid aa a Cadet at Wentworth 

(repeated) 
zZedineel Zedineel 

Zid Zad Zedineel 

Zedineel Zedineel 

Zid zad zod 

(repeated) 

Crazy cludons de londons 

Eight for a nickle 

Molasses candy on the outside 

Apple jelly in the middle 

Ate ‘em all up on the way home. 

The last stanza resulted from an episode. When Sandy was some five years old 
and I thirteen he would on occasion go to Bour's store for me, buy a nickel's 
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worth of candy, and bring it back for sharing with the other children. (In 
those days a nickel would buy a sizable amount of simple sweets.) On this 
occasion he was tardy in performing his errand, the candy was not so tasty 
as the customary chocolate-covered caramel, and there was evidence that not 
all which had been purchased had reached the awaiting siblings. 

Another addition to our unique family vocabulary was Sandy’s name for 
his younger brother Mac -- "Blingeringing ginging hamsten," 

From the beginning Mac was the best student of the family and took the 
jibes and insults of his elders with dignity. 

Slightly younger than Mac was Tom W. Hill, the grandson of the then 
matron Mrs. Carter. He had come to Live with his grandmother after the death 
of his mother. He was called Noug and participated in family activities. 
Naturally he was an object of Sandy's barbs. One of Sandy's "syllogisms" was: 

'N" stands for Noug, 

Which is easily changed into Niglingston. 
Niglingston can be shortened into Nig, 
Which is an abbreviation for Nigger. 
Therefore Noug's a Nigger. 

For this Noug had no rebuttal. 

On one occasion Noug went to a dinner party and came back with a printed 
menu, on which an item was bouillon. When Sandy saw it he said with apparent 
disgust, "O Noug, you ate some old bullion." And Noug apparently was convinced 
that he had been served something that was not quite right. 

We had a small billiard table and the young ones played the standard game. 
Our father, unsatisfied with our low scores, offered the suggestion that we 
use an extra bali to liven up the action. On one occasion, while he was watch- 
ing us play some time without scoring, he said, "See the folly of playing with 
three bails." 

Shortly afterwards Noug, apropos of nothing, declaimed, "See the folly of 
playing with three balis." 

This became a standard family saying. 

Really, we were a well-ordered and congenial family. We were fortunate 
in our parents and enjoyed each other. Any achievement. of one was shared by 
all. Indeed, we were blessed in our inheritance. 
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MEMOIRS OF MARCTA SELLERS DAVIS 


Both my oldest brother Ovid and I were born in Waco, Texas at the home of 
Mother's parents, the F, 0. Rogers. Papa always said that Mother had two ex- 
trawagances - going “home” for a visit and having the children's pictures taken; 
So it was on the visits home that the two of us first saw the light of day. 

There were three other children who joined Ovid and me ~- Pauline, Sandy, 
and Mac, and we all grew up at the Academy. Our family quarters consisted of 
two bedrooms upstairs with a parlor downstairs and Papa's office next to that, 

Of course, cur dining room and kitchen were the ones he shared with the stu- 
dents of the school. 

What a happy life we had! Of course there were no modern “‘inconveniences" 
(as Papa always called them) such as modern plumbing, so we used the bowl and 
pitcher accommodation for the morning splash, and a big tub for the semi-weekly 
baths - all in one of the two bedrooms. 

In winter we had a stove in the back bedroom and an open grate in the 
front room. In the early morning, old Green Shannon, one of the school's black 
janitors, would come in and start the fires before we got up. Old Green be- 
came an institution in our early days. Our other plumbing facility was a 
little house out in the back yard. 

When I was ten or twelve there was an addition built toe cur Living quarters 
and a bathroom included, but Mother would not consent to have a toilet installed 
for ‘it couldn't possibly be sanitary.'' So for several years more we continued 
our old habits-~the visit outside to "see Mrs, Jones." 

Not only for our family were the facilities primitive but also for the 
school's boarding students. There was a “bath house" out in the back yard for 
their use. Tt had two tin-ilined tubs which were considered quite a luxury. Also 
in the back vard was the "out house''--and often the pranks of the boya would in- 
clude setting that on fire. The fire department would be called--"The Acaderiy 
is on fire.''--and many of the townspeople would hurry to see the excitement. 
Finding where the fire was, they would hurry away in great embarrassment. Those 
were the days! 

Mother was a gentus with the needle and imagination. Without toys avail- 
able at stores she would make many animals for us--we had a whole menagerie. 

But the pride and joy of Pauline and me were the big dolis, Polly Hopkins and 

Betsy Baker, They were jointed at hip, shoulder, and elbow and had hair made 

from strips of angora which we could comb, braid, or curl. They were the envy 
of all of our Little friends. All of my giris enjoyed them, and even some of 

my grandchildren. 

Mother alse gave us love for and knowledge of many worthwhile things. . 
Often on a clear night She would take us out on the campus to gee the stars 
and could point out the different constellations. Her love for nature was un- 
pounded; she always had a flower garden and knew even the scientific names of 
hundreds ({t seemed to me) of the different plants. Even the trees could be 
identified as we took long walks through the woods, How we loved it all! What 
a dedicated Christian she was. We had many sessions studying the Bible and we 
never missed a church meeting. 

Not only did I play dolls and "keep house" as a child, but I was also 
quite a tomboy. The boys of the neighborhood considered me "one of them! for 
ft could climb any tree, shoot marbles, play aumble peg with our old Barlow knives, 
slide down the barn roofs, and ride the horses, We would make our own kites and 
fly them out on the open campus. Many were the hours we spent watching the kites 
soar high in the air going into the "first current", then to the "second current", 
(This was what we called the single and double rings of Light that appeared around 
the kite when it got high in the air.) We would alse "send up messages"--small 
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pieces of paper we put on the string which the wind would carry right on up the 
string to the kite, We spent hours putting beeswax on the string before sending 
up the kites so that the string would not tangle. * 

We used to drive a post into the ground and ther: drive a fib spike into 
the top of it. We would get a board, make a hole in the middle of it, and lay 
it across the post with the spike through the hole, This would be our merry -so- 
round. 

A neighbor man, Mr. Hicklin, once had two colts named Ovid and Denmark, 

- Since they had not been broken for riding, I decided one day to get on one to 

try to ride it. The colt just walked along gently in the fenced area so I told 
the boys to open the gate so I could ride out in the open, Everythine went along 
fine until I saw some friends of mine and waved my arms and hollered at them. 
This scared the colt so that he broke into a fast run with me trying to hold on 
for dear life, I think I would surely have been killed except that Pilly Aull 
ran out in front of the colt yelling "Stop!" and waving his arms, This so 
frightened the colt that he ran up a Little Lane that ended in a fence which 
brought him to a fast halt. : 

I had so many falls from trees and other narrow escapes that Papa told 
Mother that if I could manage to get up past ten years of age they might be 
able to raise me. 

My father grew to young manhood on a ranch in South Texas, riding the range 
and herding the cattle on horseback and there fore always loved horses. So when 
I was small he purchased a beautiful dapple gray riding horse for his and my 
pleasure. For several years I rode on a side saddle but finally graduated to 
the ranch style cross saddle with high pummel, How I loved that and enjoyed 
riding all over the countryside with friends who had mounts. 

All of this prepared me 
well for the visit I made to 
Texas at age twenty-two where I 
was entertained for two weeks 
at a house party on a 3000-acre 
ranch. There we fished, hunted 
with shotguns, and spent much 
time on horseback. How thrilled 
I was that before leaving I 
mounted one of the cutting 
horses and rode out among the 
herd of cattle, bringing in the 
calves to be branded. 

But I am going too fast, 

I shall turn back the clock to 
where I started my education. 

At the age of five and Ovid 
seven, we entered the institu- 
tion of Miss Gabe Hawkins. How- ° 
ever, at that time Miss Gabe, 
after many years of teaching, 
had retired in favor of her 
younger sister Miss Mary Frank. 
Guy Morrison and I were the 
youngest and last under the tutelage of Miss Gabe. This little institution had 
been in operation for many, many years and is remembered by those who enjoyed the 
little schoolroom in the backyard of the four Hawkins sisters, 

The next year or two, Pauline and I were in the care of Miss Sarah Chambers. 
Miss Sarah had been in Brazil as a missionary but had to retire on account of her 
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hesith,. $o in addiction to teaching us the three Rie, she instilled in us the 
ag Sees of mission work in the heathen lands. We always had a little mite- 
ars) ox on the shejt where we would drop in our spare pennies to help those to whom 
ene nad turned over her work, After that Miss Lutie Chambers took over the 
education cn a favored few of us. We learned a lot from Miss Lutie,. 

x several years with Mise Lutie, I went to Central College. I was in 

year at Central in 1903, The next year was a Leap Year and there 
were many festivities planned for the holidays. For the big Leap Year dance, 
Pauline end I invited two young men from Kansas City to be our escorts for the 
weekend, The morning after their departure, Papa knocked early on our door and 
eaid, “Girle, get up. TI have just made arrangements with the President of Ward 
Seminary in Naehville, Tennessee for your admission. You can't combine study 
with all of thie frivelity."’ So shortly after, we took off for Nashville. I 
entered the junior class and returned the next year for graduation. Perhaps 
Pepa'e decigion was influenced by the fact that he strongly disapproved of 
dancing, to which Mother had no objection. However, she had no use for card 
playing, which Papa loved. As a result, all of us children grew up dancing and 
playing cards. . 

Ag we grew up, we all hed music lessons from the best available instruc- 
tors. While my brothers and sister ail chose the piano, I selected the violin, 
I never became very expert on that instrument although I did play excerpts from 
Lucia dé Lammamour with variations at the graduation exercises at Ward. 

After finishing my formal Literary education at Ward in 1905, I returned 
to Central College in Lexington to begin voice training. This was a delight 
and goon my violin was set back in the corner. 

Pauline and I both finished the requirements for graduation in voice under 
the fine training of Mrs. Alfred F. Smith at Central College. We both gave 
separate programs in the spring of 1908, 

The head of the music department at Central was Mr. D. F. Conrad, He 
took over the direction of our church choir. Mr. Conrad had studied extensively 
all over Ewrope and was excellent in his field. He was satisfied with only the 
best and trained our quartet accordingly. Both Pauline and I sang the soprano 
roles for many years. The fact is, I sang there for forty years or more. 

After Mr, Conrad died, Marion Sellers, Sandy's wife, took charge of our 
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ersan and chotr and with her wonderful efficiency our music continued profession- 


ily until she moved away. After that we had more or less pick-up music, but [ 
would fill in as often as needed. 

im L907? as I recall, I started dating Tilton Davis, Jr., Pick as he was 
-eneraliy known. Pick was born and lived in the historic Anderson House until 
took nim away. On June 10, 1908, he proposed and on July 3 he brought me my 
mz. Ov April 16, 1910, we were married. We had a home wedding in the beauti- 
A Bouse: peeps nad restored from the old Elizabeth Aull Seminary. There were 
£ °c sixty guests present to see the nuptial tie and to bid us farewell as 
EE for an umugual venture. 

1 
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S09, Piek, with several friends, went to South Dakota for a land 


drawing, He wag 4 fucks ene, drawing mumber 57, so had an early choice for a 
claim. Be was rather reluctant about the venture of "proving up", but as he 
and I te eae about it, I convinced him that I was not only willing but enthu- 
silastic about going for the necessary year and a half. Immediately after the 
wedding we Fess t by train for the pioneer Life, We spent the first night in the 
old Baltimore Ho tel in Kansas City and that was the Last time we enjoyed the 


Gn April 18, 1910, we arrived in Aberdeen, South Dakota. While there, we 
Lavestigated the means of transportation for our search over the prairies for 
the Location of our homestead. We had to take a local train to the little 
Missouri River town of LeBeau. The hotel there was operated by a jolly old 
codget who spent much time "in his cups!', But he was most friendly and helpful. 

there were real estate men on the job, Bo under supervision of one Mr. Hansen, 


Luxury of modern Ifving uwatil our return to civilization a year and a half later. 
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Pick and I and another homesteader, Worden by name started out in a two-seated 
vehicle to "view the landscape o'er.'' We found South Dakota still in the throes 
of winter so our landiord insisted on my wearing his lony cooaskin coat and wrap- 
ping up in two blankets, Our coach was an open, two-seated vehicle and I can 
tell you that Dakota winds are high and biting, so you can imagine how vrateful 
I was for the thoughtfulness of our host. 

We crossed our dear old Missouri River into the opened reservation where 
we were to locate and build our first home. Naturally, there were no roads to 
follow but our two Little steeds did not seem to mind for they plowed through the 
prairie grass as though we had a paved highway. Our guide seemed well-acquainted 
with the area and advised a quarter section about ninety miles from our starting 
point, The first night out we spent in a tent that had been set up by a 'squawman," 
Babe La Plant, close to his abode for the convenience of the passing prospectors. 

On the second dey we reached the newly set-up town of Du Free, and that 
became our headquarters for the next day or two as we drove out inspecting the 
land, The prairie was beautiful!--rolling hills with some deep draws but not a 
tree in sight, Often we would see the skeletons of cattle in these draws where 
the herds had been bogged down in the snow drifts in winter, We were told that 
the cattle we saw on the range were grazing herds from Texas and would be rounded 
up and shipped in the fall. After much deliberation and advice, we returned to 
Aberdeen to sign deeds for the quarter we had selected in the middle of the reser- 
vation, ; 

While there, we bought the necessary furnishings for,the little twelve by 
fourteen foot shack we were going to build. We found a folding cot, two chairs, 
a collapsible table, a two-burner oil stove with a reasonable oven, and pots and 
pans, This we had shipped to Le Beau and added to the lumber on the two wagons 
that were freighting our provisions the ninety miles to our claim, The trip 
would require three days for they would be leading the Little white-faced cow 
we had found close to the town, She would furnish us with milk, butter, and 
cottage cheese--quite a luxury in those parts. We also bought a horse and buggy 
so we would not have to ride on the wagons but could follow close behind. For 
company, we took with us two darling little kittens from the hotel and they were 
a constant delight until the coyotes ran them down. We also had with us a month's 
supply of food, mostly canned goods, for we would be five miles from our town. 
ne Puleeee tet The driver of one of our wagons was the 
before-~mentioned homesteader Worden. He was a 
jackleg carpenter so he, Pick, and I unloaded, 
built, and slept in our little shack the very 
next night! We had no roof. but that did not 
matter, and it was an experience to see the bright 
stars overhead. They seemed so close in the open 
sky that we could almost touch them. The next day 
our roof, deor, and four windows were added and we 
began "living." Worden was a bachelor and had 
filed on an adjoining quarter so in turn we built 
his little shack. . 

“Not long after that, other homesteaders started 
drifting in. Another bachelor, old John Moore, a 
nephew of the famous Carrie Nation, took the third 
quarter of our section and set up a sod house. He 
was a character if there ever was one and he fur~ 
nished us much entertainment with the tales of his 
many expeditions all over the country. He was a 
venturer, to say the least. 

Five miles away came a family and the closest 
j < woman neighbor T was to have. The Smocks had three 
By my South Dakota hose Little children, two boys and a girl. We became 
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fast friends. Smock had farming equipment and he plowed our required fifty acres 
and planted it to flax. There were 160 acres to the quarter, 

There were many Sioux Indians around but they lived miles away on the little 
tree-lined creeks in the Badlands. On our first 4th of July, they had a big 
pow-wow close to town. More than a thousand came and camped for a week or more, 
We would drive in to watch che tribal costume dances which they performed at 
sunset. 

As I have said, the range was full of cattle and often one would come close 
to our house to scratch. Had it not been for the heavy guy wires at each corner, 
I fear we would have been knocked over. When too many came near, I would take my 
umbrella, open and close it real fast, and off they would run as though some mon- 
ster were after them. 

So much for our entertainment, but really our every day was full of enter- 
tainment, the life was so new and difficult for us. My cooking, which I had never 
mastered, and the washing! Pick built a little sod oven on the outside, and after 
building a fire, would heat water in the tub, He would scrub and I would rinse 
and hang up. He was wonderful and so understanding of my deficiencies. You see, 
I grew up at the Academy and with sre of eae I knew nothing of these chores, 

As the summer passed, we ; Ee On a ee A epoeer ine wee 
realized that Old Man Winter was 
on the way, So in preparation for 
that, the neighbor men came to 
help "sod up" our mansion. Most 
all of the homesteaders had sod 
houses, so we knew how firm and 
protected from the cald we could 
be. The men also drove out to the 
Badlands for the wood for our win- 
ter fuel, and when the winds 
started blowing, we found our- 
selves as cozy and warm as buge in 
a rug. 

Now [I must tell you about 
our mail problems. You can ima- SE IB SU Ve 
gine what letters from home meant The Sad Covering for the Winter 
to us. As I have said, there were 
no railroads closer than Le Beau, which we had left so far behind, so we had to 
drive twenty-five miles to Thunder Butte, an Indian trading post. After the mail 
had been received, we and Worden would take turns driving over. We rotated every 
two weeks and no one could ever dream what it meant to have the news and messages 
from our dear ones back in Missouri, 

In September we went back to Aberdeen for some winter shopping. I got a 
heavy plush-lined coat, high boots, galoshes, and what-have-you. I also had some 
dental work done, This, in addition to a visit to a real town again, was quite 
a thrill, And we were prepared for a real South Dakota winter! However, that 
real South Dakota winter did not materialize, for we had what the natives called 
an "open" one--no snow at all until the following March. We didn't complain one bit. 

Around the middle of January, 1911, we made another trip back to Aberdeen, 
and what an important and exciting one that was! For there in the hospital, we 
"found" our first dear little baby girl Dorothy--"Doroty,' my Irish nurse called 
her. There I stayed for two weeks, then another week with a close-by family, to 
make sure all was well before returning to the wilds. Now you can guess we had 
no lack of diversion and entertainment, She was the delight of our lives, and 
even Worden and old John Moore would come over to enjoy our family, Pick got a 
big box and with a couple of boards added rockers for the cradle. We almost be- 
arudged the hours she slept, for we wanted to hold her in our arms. When spring 
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came, she became a fresh-air baby. I made her a cute little sun bonmet and even 
chamois gloves to protect her from the bright sunshine. The Indians, who oftened 
stopped by, found her @ curiosity with her pretty blue eyes. Im addition to 

going to town, we often took long drives over the prairie and would stop to intro- 
duce ourselves to the incoming homesteaders. Many had come in during the fall and 
early winter and we made many friends throughout the reservation. 

I am about to forget the story of our first Christmas. Both of our mothers 
had written that they were shipping by freight a barrel of things and a big box 
containing the makings for our Christmas dinner. Well, the railroad hadn't yet 
come to Du Pree and believe it or not, we did not get to have our Christmas until 
February: Of course the barrel was okay, but the food in the big box was frozen 
ag hard as an iceberg. However, that didn't make a lot of difference for we thawed 
out everything and only a few articles had spoiled. So I baked the cake and cooked 
the turkey in my dish pan, opened the can of cranberries, and invited our gentlemen 
friends over for our celebration. We hung the decorations over the room and it was 
@ real Christmas Fest. 

I haven't mentioned the “fire break" around our house. You know, that is 
the very first improvement a homesteader completes after the erection of his man- 
sion, for the prairie fires are something mot to fool around with. Often as we 
drove eround the reservation we could see fires burning miles away, and how thank- 
ful we were that they were miles away. But we were not to escape forever. 

Iu the early part of our second summer we got the alarm. All of the men in the 
whole countryside turned out to fight the approaching blaze, and the wind was blowing 
it right in our direction. Of course, Pick hesitated about leaving me and the baby 
alone but felt we were protected by the wide fire break. So he left to do his part, 
hoping to get things under control before the danger reached our neighborhood. But 
that was mot to be. 

Ro one can imagine the fierceness and swiftness of those prairie fires. Though 
the grass was no more than knee high, with the wind behind there was a roaring Like 
@ thunderous herd of wild animals. And the smoke ahead of it was all but suffocat- 
ing. I was afraid that this might choke my baby so I wrapped her in a blanket and 
plowed out into the very middle of our fifty acres of broken ground. There I sat, 
it seemed for hours, until the fire had passed, leaving only the blackened, charred 
grass . 

Iwas still owt in the field when Pick got back to us! Waturally he was 
ivightened half out of his wits for he had been unable to beat those devastating 
flames. He locked as though he had been in the coal mines and I could hardly 
recognize him through that mask. The heavy smoke had completely covered him. But 
we were ali safe and happy to be together again. That was an experience I would 
mot care to repeat. . 

As we started preparations for our departure, the word got around and a big 
party wes planned. We got word of it, so were prepared for the crowd. We made 
lemonade in our big washtub and got cookies in town, moved all our furniture out 
in the yard, and were set for the all-night dancing. There was a Bohemian couple 
two miles away who walked over for the evening. She was so fat she reminded us of 
owr Christmas barrel, and he played the accordion -- so the dance was on. Smock did 
the calling and his voice would have filled the old Kansas City Convention Hall. 

With the newe of our baby the families back home became more anxious than 
ever for owr return. But the extreme heat and drought in Missouri caused us to 
delay and we did not get home until late in September. And what a homecoming it 
was: Friends from Kansas City drove us down and Ma and Granddaddy Davis had a 
banquet table set for our dinner. Of course my mother and father were included, 
and Ma had the little family cradle all ready for "Dada." We settled in the Bavis - 
home for the rest of the summer. But in early fall our baby caught whooping cough 
and I had te move with her back to the heated home of my parents. Pick divided 
his time between the two homes. 

In the spring we rented a nice little house on Water Tower Hill at 403 N. 15th 
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close to Ma and Granddaddy and set up housekeeping again. We bought a nice Little 
horse and buggy so it was easy to divide our time with the adoring grandparents. 

In July of 1912 Borothy was joined by a darling Little sister whom we called 
Lucia Gene after the two grandmas, and we adored her just as much as we had our 
first. You love one, you know, end the second just doubles the emotion. And Pick 
was as crazy about them as I was. 

Pick had extensive farm 
land across the river in Ray 
County, and managed and often 
piloted the ferry boat on the 
river. So after our interlude 
in South Dakota he took up his 
old businesses, and I found 
help with my household duties 
im the person of a nice little 
Regro woman-~-Dode, the children 
called her. We had a happy 
set up. 

As we write our memoirs we 
have to skip so many details. 

A lot of important and interest-~ 
ing happenings have to be unre- Pick Davis’ ferrybost 

corded such as illnesses, parties, 

meetings, arguments, etc., etc. But my family consumed my time and attention, and 
time flies! So again, after one and a half years, the old stork landed on our 
roof and dropped the first baby boy for our two ancestral homes. Needless to say, 
he was more than welcome. He was my Christmas baby and I have always associated 
him with that time of the year. We called him after his maternal grandfather 
Sandford Sellers and he was known in the family as Sonny. 

The time passed fast and as the children were approaching school age we 
felt we should move closer to the educational facilities so we moved to the home 
at 1919 Franklin and in mid-1916 to the bluff house occupied til then by Papa. 

On March 16, 1916, we were blessed with another roly-poly baby boy. I went 
home to Mother for the occasion, leaving the three children in the care of their 
daddy. Of course there was plenty of assistance from my sister and efficient, 
kind help. We named our second manchild Tilton Davis III after his paternal 
grandfather and Granddaddy died three weeks later happy and proud. 

Then came World War I and the excitement of my brothers joining the armed 
forces. That was actually a traumatic experience and we spent many days, years 
really, of anxiety and fears. But all three returned home with only Mac, the 
youngest, having suffered injury. And how thankful we all were! 

With the joy of anticipated peace we added, on June 13, 1919, our fifth and 
last in the person of another beautiful little girl, Marcia McBrayer. We were 
then living in the commodious home on 1413 South Street, and were surrounded by 
neighbors with children close in age to ours. Our home became the center and 
joy of all of our Little friends, and how they loved the big yard with trees to 
climb as well ag the large roome inside for their play. Naturally through the 
growing years of our big family we suffered many illnesses: whooping cough, mumps, 
chicken pox, measles, even a case of yellow jaundice, but being the healthy young- 
sters they were, the inconvenience of these expected ailments were overcome and 
they grew to maturity with ne ill effects. I wish I had time and space to elabo- 
rate on the fun and pleasures of these years. I must mention a few. We had a 
delightful retreat on Sunshine Lake where we took not only our five but many of 
their friends. There they learned the arts of rowing skiffs, swimming, and 
Skating in winter. And our picnics will long be remembered by those who partici- 
pated. Those were happy, happy days!!! 
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Then came the big depression of the Thirties and we suffered with all the 
rest. One of the largest and best of our Ray County farms was washed away in 
one of the devastating floods, the crop markets crashed, and the Lexington bridge, 
built over ground donated by Pick, opened in 1925, eliminating the need for a ferry. 

All of this happened as our children were reaching college age. But they 
came through with flying colors, working their ways with courage, dignity, and 
cheerfulness, and a deeper appreciation of the goals they had reached. All have 
college degrees--B.S.'s, A.B.'s, M.A.'s, and one has his Ph.D. How very proud we 
were. Now all are established in most worthwhile occupations. 

I have fifteen fine grandchildren. Several have reached maturity with 
college degrees. Three are married, two more are planning that important step, 
and the others still are in pursuit of future accomplishments. I am a proud 
"Mammy" to the whole outfit! 

Pick died in 1948 and my mother in 1949. Pauline had left us in 1933 and 
Papa in 1938, I will be 86 years old on September 7, 1972, and feel I still have 
much to look forward to. The big Sellers family reunion August 16 to 22 will be 
a thrill of a lifetime and I am anticipating the excitement of seeing some of the 
other eighty or more members of the expanding Sellers family. How blessed I have 
been with my wonderful father, mother, husband, brothers, sister, children, grand- 
children, nieces, and nephews--and I shall ever be grateful to my God for each and 
every one, 
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On the Bavis' Front Steps, 194? 

Marcia Mac, Ratherine Sellers (holding Warwick Jr), Lucia Butler, Becky Sellers, Farris Van Meter 
Pick Davis (holding Steve Jackson}, Marcia Davie, Lucila Rogers Setlers, Gforothy Van Meter 
Farris Van Meter Jr, Fred Sellers 
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MEMOIRS ABOUT LIFE IN LEXINGTON 
Sandford Sellers, Jr. 


Since February 5, 1892, the date of my birth, the world has undergone a good 
many changes. Many “modern inconveniences" have been introduced. I get the ex- 
pression in quotes from my father, who was often constrained to use it. On coming 
out of a modern updated department store, he once commented that he had never seen 
so many things which he did not want. One of my chief recollections of him will 
always be seeing him sitting by the light of his large nickel-plated coal oil 
lamp with the customary half smile on his face and the long handlebar moustache 
reading his favorite news magazine The Literary Digest. Electricity had not come 
into household use at that time and his lamp was the best. Cleaning the glass 
chimneys and filling the lamps with coal oil was a daily business usually carried 
out by Daisy Holmes, the young Negro woman who was our household assistant and 
nurse and I might say companion, for she was full of fun and kept us laughing a 
great deal of the time. In further reference to modern equipment I would mention 
the facet that our windows had on them green shutters which were closed in the 
evenings and also there were slats to keep us from falling out, There were no 
sereens at this time. We lived on the second floor of the residence part of 
Wentworth Military Academy, Under us were the bueiness offices of the school. 
There were in the family three boys and two girls. I do not recall just how 
many rooms we had, but we Lived quite close together and there was always much 
merriment. Our mother read the Bible to us and we studied the Sunday School 
lessons and all went to Sunday School in the surrey which was driven by Green 
Shannon and pulled by Dick, the big brown horse, Green was the Negro man who 
did all kinds of work about the Academy and built the fire in our grate fireplace 
in the early morning before we got up when it was cold, We had another horse 
named Billy, He was a dapple gray saddle horse used by my father to ride downtown 
to the bank or to the Crenshaw Drug Store where he would visit and buy a fine 
cigar. My father always used a4 big western saddle, for he had grown up in Texas 
on @ ranch on Matagorda Bay. He knew how to use a Lasso and would catch us by 
the foot ag we ran by to show us how he used to catch a ealf by the forefoot. I 
chink we all learned to ride on Billy. As we grew older my sister Marcia often 
rode. She had a divided skirt which was the first divided skirt in the county, 
and I think she was the first girl to ride astride there. I do not think that 
my sister Pauline rode, She and my sister Marcia were both beautiful girls, 
but Marcia was a little more robust and active. It was she who usually admin- 
istered diacipline when it was necessary on either younger or older brothers. 

To this day I completely fold up when she gets after me. 

One day when Billy was hitched up to the telegraph pole in front of the 
Academy waiting for my father, I unhitched him to take a quick ride down 17th 
Street. (2 knew that my father would not need him for a short time.) We were 
racking at a fast pace down the road when Billy stumbled on a concealed rock in 
the dust. There were no paved roads in town in those days. He turned head over 
heels and threw me forward on the ground so that when I got up my mouth, eyes, 
and nose were filled with dust and so were his. He got up quickly and was backing 
abeut, trying to get away from the dust. I was not hurt; so I got back on him 
and rode quickly home where I came across Harry, one of Green's boys. I asked 
Harry to clean up the horse and take him back to the telegraph pole which he did, 
and to this day I do not think my father knew of the incident. Sometimes when 
we were little my father would have Green take my younger brother Mac and me for 
a ride in the surrey and, of course, Daisy would go along to see after us, I am 
sure this arrangement suited Green quite well, for he often asked Daisy to marry 
him. Daisy had never been married, but Green had been married and had several 
children before his wife died. We always had a fine time on these rides out in 
the country and back, but Daisy never would marry Green. 
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My mother was mighty good with children, She would cut out paper animals 
of artistic design with a pair of scissors and they would stand up because the 
paper was folded over. She would make what she would call peep shows out of a 
shoe box with tissue paper over the top and a piece of looking glass to make a 
lake. Then there would be all sorts of miniature things placed about go that it 
was really a peep show, My mother had long black hair which would come down . 
well below her waist when it was not done up in a knot on top of her head. She 
was a beautiful woman and she could sit on her heele with her hands on her hips 
and bounce about aver the floor like a rubber ball. I never did know anybody 
else who could do this. 

A4t the age of about six I started to school to Miss Lutie Chambers, who 
conducted a private school in a room at the back of her house. Both of my sis- 
ters and my younger brother also went to Miss Lutie. My older brother went to 
Miss Gabe Hawkins, but I did not know her. I think Miss Lutie let us all go 
aiong as fast as we could, for I graduated from Wentworth at the age of sixteen 
(in 1908) and so I must have gotten through with the eight grades somehow in 
about six years. I did not make real high marks all of the time, but both of 
my brothers did, I never heard of either of them making anything but very high 
marke all the way through high school and college. They did not have, IQ tests 
in those days but my brothers must have had high ones. My sisters went to 
giris' colleges and graduated, They had fine soprano voices and sang a great 
deal, especially at church, at funerals, and any other place when singing was 
needed, They were very good to me except when I would steal their candy or do 
something elee for which punishment was needed, I remember the first dance 
which I attended. I was a cadet at Wentworth and must have been about fourteen, 
tI did not knew how to dance and so asked my sisters to show me how. In one 
lesson I learned to two-step and waltz under their instruction and as well as 
{ can recall, got along very well. I do not remember what girl I took to the 
dnace, but I was always going about with girls older than myself and this may 
be the reason I did not have any “affairs."' As nearly as I can remember both 
of my brothers were more active in this field than I was. ; 

Miss Lutie’s school wags about a mile or more from our home and we walked 
there every echeol day, winter, fall, and spring, and thought nothing of it. 
Next door lived Judge Field with his family and he had a big pasture with a 
emali pond in it, We carried our skates and often skated on the pond, On one 
day my sister Pauline went through the ice and a boy named Graham Atkinson 
pulled her cut. She had on a long brown coat which came down to her ankles and 
had a cape on tep so I do not think she could have gotten out by herself. Gra- 
ham wag the strongest boy. The rest of ua were too Little. Later in life 
Graham wee hunting with a .22 rifle and as he crossed a barbed wire fence the 
gun went off and shot him in the stomach and he died. This was sad indeed. He 
had a sister named Mary Lillian. She was a blonde with curly hair and most 
attractive even after ehe was grown up. In Miss Lutie's front yard there was 
a yellow jacket nest in the ground and one day Mary Lillian was stung by one of 
chem, This caused much excitement, 

~ do not remember the exact date, but while I was quite young my older 
brother Ovid taught me to blow the slide trombone. I remember that I could 
hardly reach the eixth position. It was nickel-plated and I played on it as a 
eadet in che Wentworth band for four years. In the summer time we had a boys 
band conducted by Major Fred A. Day of Wentworth, and we practiced in a room 
over the Pire Department where the fire horees were kept. Major Day was great 
with boys and could get music out of them in a very short time, and we would 
give concerts in the band stand at the Court House on Saturday evenings during 
the eummer when the farmers and everybody would come to town, One summer our 
Grandfather and Grandmother Rogers from Waco were visiting us and I played the 
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Holy City as a trombone solo with the band. I can well remember how scared I was, 
After we were older our band would play for a week at the County Fair in Higgins - 
ville and also for the Mayview Picnic at that town and for the Old Confederate 
Soldiers Home in Higginsville. Band boys were always full of fun and good humor, 
Maybe they still are. 

As a cadet in Wentworth I learned to biow the bugle. The bugle regulated 
the whole day from reveille to taps. There was no such thing as an electric 
clock or electric bells. So it was quite a responsibility to blow the bugle 
for every activity of the day--for getting up in the morning, for meals, for | 
class periods, for drill, for sick call when the doctor came, call to quarters, 
tattoo, and others. I knew every call in the Army book and felt a little proud 
about it. When I was a little older and got to be a cadet officer I left off: 
being a bugler except for something special, as when we would get on the fourth 
floor fire escape in the springtime and blow taps toward the Central College for 
Young Women. The girls would blink their lights and this was quite thrilling. 

On account of my longevity as a cadet I gradually rose in rank so that in my Last 
year I was senior cadet officer. This was valuable experience and helped to make 
things in World War I more agreeable. The Academy and Lexington, as I remember 
it, constituted my whele world, The phonograph, the radio, the TV had not been 
invented and I cannot recall reading a newspaper other than the Wentworth Trum- 
peter, When the final Commencement exercises were over and I told my roommate 
and other friends farewell, I had such a hard case of nostalgia that I had to go 
to bed. 

Next came a postgraduate high school year at the University of Chicago High 
School usually called U. High. My brother Ovid thought that I would be better 
prepared to cope with college subjects if I had this extra preparation. The 
instruction was very thorough but the big city and "cold atmosphere" were quite 
unpleasant to me at first. JI think I would have quit except for the fact that 
Ovid had arranged for me to Live in the Beta Theta Pi fraternity house where he 
had lived while in college, The boys there were quite good to me, and because 
I was not yet in college they did not abuse me as they did the college freshmen. 
At U. High I played on the basketball team and in the spring I won the Stagg 
Interscholastic Tennis tournament. The Spaulding Guide called it the Western 
Interscholastic Championship. In those days tennis was, of course, not advanced 
to its present high degree, but it was helpful to win something. The sports 
writers called me a dark horse, which of course I was. 

tI should relate that going back and forth to Chicago from Lexington was 
really an experience. From home it was necessary to take the hack driven by 
Old Man Boulwer (he was always called that). Down the steep Gas House Road we 
would go to the ferry boat on the Missouri and then on for four more miles of 
highly unimproved mud road to the town of Henrietta through which the Santa Fe 
Ratiway ran. In the winter the side curtains were put up on the hack and the 
passengers wrapped up in blankets as best they could. On one occasion when the 
river was much frozen, the ferry boat could not run and it was necessary to cross 
the unfrozen part in a skiff rowed by Shug BDelap. In crossing the ice to the 
skiff I broke through carrying my suitcase and got wet up to the knees. Fortu- 
nately the water was not deep at that point. Another hack met us on the other side. 
From Henrietta to Chicago the trip was a pleasant experience on a pullman coach. 
It took about four hours to get from home to the railway station, The same trip 
today takes maybe ten minutes in an auto over concrete roads and the fine bridge 
at Lexington. 

After U. High came four rollicking years of college. I will not attempt 
to describe them but should mention that the summers were always spent back in 
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‘Lexington with canoeing and swimming 
in the river, grass cutting, and 
‘family fun in the house on the bluff 
‘to which our parents had moved in 
1908. As for swimming in the river, 
it was not unusual to find yourself 
alongside a dead pig or a horse 
from Kansas City or some farm up- 
stream. But in those days pollution 
had not become such a popular word 
and nobody thought anything about it, 
Our mother always had a great 
appreciation of all that was beauti- 
ful and she did enjoy the view over 
the river, the sunsets, and the 
flowers she planted on the high 
bluff where the house stood, Mrs. 
McCausland, a venerable dowager of our city, once said, "Balboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, but Mrs. Sellers discovered the Missouri River." 

There was a funny custom in our house during these days worthy of mention, 

Our older brother Ovid was through college and advanced in matters of learning. 
Around the family table if anybody made a grammatical error in the conversation he 
would simply snap his fingers and the other children would laugh. No doubt this 

was good training as you look back on it but it was indeed insulting or humiliating 
to be snapped at. I would refrain often from making a speech or joining a discussion 
just from fear of being snapped at. 

After college it was back to Wentworth, I. began 
by teaching and coaching athletics. I soon found 
that coaching was too much of a drain on the intel- 
lect so I moved on into more of the administrative 
part of the work. In 1914 an exciting event occurred, 
My father had a second cousin who came from Kentucky 
but was st this time living in Liberty, Missouri. 

She came over for a visit. When I met her I was so 
much impressed with her refinement and appearance 
that I said, "If that woman had a daughter it would 
be my finish.'' Soon thereafter, sure enough, here 
came her only daughter for a visit. Upon first sight 
of her in the old family library I fell completely 
out of balance and have never regained my equilib- 
rium, Having recently graduated from the Juilliard 
Institute of Musical Art in New York on the plano, 
she played the instrument furiously and this only 
added fuel to the fire for all of us were given to 
music, In about four days we were engaged and the 
family was disturbed. My father thought we were 
going to elope, and my sisters thought I had been 
bewitched, One of them cried. The truth is that I 
was bewitched and strangely enough have remained in 
that state for fifty-eight years. Well, we stayed 
engaged for a year and then were married in Richmond, 
Kentucky, by Uncle J, V. Logan, a Presbyterian minis- Si le 

ter, at the home of Aunt Susie and Uncle Thomp Bur- 

nam in Richmond. Many friends came and both of my sisters and my younger brother 
were there, Only recently my older brother Ovid said he did not come because he was 
not invited, This we do not understand for surely everybody was invited. Well, it 
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was all what is sometimes called a whirlwind affair 
and I guess we should be thankful if only one 
accident occurred. 

We remained at Wentworth until 1933, with two 
years out for World War I, and all four of our child- 
ren were born there in Lexington. 1 should write 
about them but that would take another book, With 
the close of school in 1933, I returned to the Univer- 
sity for a year of graduate study. The family came 
along in the fall. After that it was work away from 
Lexington and I will noc recount all of that except to 
comment on retirement at San Antonio, Texas, where we 
had been with the Fourth UL S. Army from 1950 to 1962 
on a U. S,. Civil Service job. Having reached the age 
of seventy, retirement was required, It was a nostal- 
gic event and in honor of it I set down these Lines 
which have not previously been printed: 


Adrift on the stormy sea of life 

In a vickety raft 

For lo these three score years and ten, 

T come at last on shore 

There to remain beneath the canopy of fate 

To ruminate on past and sometimes foggy scenes 
Until at last some final blast 

My soul flings into orbit. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES MCBRAYER SELLERS 


My earliest recollection: when I first started to crawl, the floor seemed 
rough to my knees and I navigated on my hands and feet like a young bear. There 
may be certain doubting Thomases who would take exception to this claim but that 
is all right with me. I also remember that at a very early age I cornered Mother 
and asked point blank if there was really a Santa Claus, Those of you who remem- 
ber Mother know that she could not tell even a white Little fib. Dad taught me 
the Greek alphabet in those pre-school years and I have faint recollections of 
being called on to recite it before company. How revolting this must have been, 

I secretly suffered all through those years because of my red hair which I 
considered a curse almost as bad as having a cleft palate or a club foot. I 
don't believe anyone ever knew how I felt about this affliction which was made 
no easier by Mother's insisting that it be allowed to grow at will into odious 
curls, This torture continued until I was ready to start to school at the ripe 
old age of seven. It was in 1903 that I matriculated at Lexington Ladies College 
under the tutelage of Miss Lutie Chambers. I was the only one who entered that 
year so Il was in a claas by myself. Among the students were Bill Hoge, later to 
make his mark in history as a general in the Army; his wife-to-be Nettie Freden- 
dahl; and Carlton Coon, who was the drummer in the popular Night Hawk dance band 
of Coon and Sanders. There were no grade distinctions and we were individually 
allowed to go at our own pace. Our class room was what is now the kitchen of the 
Boone's home at 1317 South Street. 

At the end of three years Miss Lutie'’s room was closed for some reason and I 
entered the public school. Apparently when I enrolled I said I had finished the 
Sixth grade so I entered the seventh which was then the last of the grade school 
curriculum. After one year in the public school I entered the first year of high 
school at Wentworth in 1907. 

It was about this time that Dad moved his family to the old Elizabeth Aull 
Seminary after it had been cut down to its present size, So at least for the 
First three years as a cadet, I had plenty of walking between home and the Academy. 
In those days Colonel Hickman was the Commandant and he organized the rather wide 
variety of military activities. JI was a member of. the cavalry unit and there is 
a picture in one of the catalogues of those early days of me on top of a human 
pyramid riding on three galloping horses. Those were very interesting days with 
studies, drill, football in the fall, basketball in the winter, track and tennis 
in the summer. There were always competitions going on, too. In these I was 
rather fortunate, winning a gold watch in marksmanship and a silver cup in tennis, 
In my third year there was a rather embarrassing situation regarding medals. 

There were three given at Commencement: Scholarship, Drill, and All-round Athlete, 
Ben Hoge, the son of the Wentworth principal, won the all-round athletic medal and 
I won the other two, It was not until much later that a hint of nepotism struck me, 

An incident that I remember happening in what was then the parlor in the 
family quarters but is now my office started a life-long habit with me. I commit- 
ted some grammatical error in the hearing of Ovid, who infuriatingly snapped his 
fingers at me. Noting the effect, he naturally continued the practice, As a 
matter of fact, even today, we snap our fingers at each other when anyone commits 
a solecism. Ovid was also instrumental in my remaining at Wentworth for an addi- 
tional fifth year which was probably wise due to my immaturity. Incidentally, that 
last year I was a one-man Greek class with Ovid. We played a game of chess to 
see whether I would get a 90 or a 95 at the end of the year. I got a 95. Myster- 
iously no Greek credit appeared on my transcript when I entered the University of 
Chicago in 1912. At Chicago, a B.A, degree could only be earned by a student 
whose major was the Classics. So, as a freshman, I enrolled in Greek I. With a 
full year of undisclosed instruction behind me, I naturally appeared as a young 
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genius and my reputation was made in the Classics Department, 

My course of study through the four years of college was unique. As already 
mentioned, I had a major in the Classics. I also had a major in geology and a 
minor in mathematics. I had no history whatever and only the minimum required 
English, 

At the end of the second quarter of my freshman year I was hit by some kind 
of virus that necessitated my coming home to recuperate. During the remainder 
of that year, without much to do, I learned with Mother's assistance how to 
build chords on the piano and taught myself to play a few tunes by ear. Thus, 
more or less accidentally, I acquired the ability to amuse myself with music 
even to this day. 

That fall I didn'c return to the University but instead remained at the 
Academy teaching a class in English, coaching a rifle team, and running the 
school store, Returning to the University in the fall of 1914, I resumed where 
I left off except that I was just a little out of step by* having dropped back a 
year. The University in those days had a very collegiate atmosphere. There 
were fraternities, football, a lot of social events and, since there were only 
650 undergraduates, it was possible for us to know most of our fellow classmen. 
It was 4 source of great disappointment to me that I was never able to make the 
football team although I spent each of the last three fall seasons on the squad. 
However, that was more than compensated for by a rather active social life and 
a satisfactory academic progress. In order to make up the quarter I had missed 
when I was a freshman, I took the end of my junior year during the summer of 1916. 
There were several other fraternity brothers in the house that summer and, on 
learning from our faculty advisor that I had qualified for Phi Beta Kappa, they 
bought a key and presented it to me at the end of the summer, 

My senior year started out very normally except that having been elected one 
of the twelve University Marshalls, I was called upon to assist at all of the 
University functions. At one of these it was my privilege to introduce a receiv- 
ing Line to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. I remember his saying that for two reasons 
he was famous, first for being the son of his father and second for being the 
father of his sone, 

After Christmas that year the war clouds were gathering and I became very 
restive, I had a hard time studying and doing my usual chores. Then in the 
spring, I had a letter from Sandy telling me that as a Wentworth graduate I 
could receive a commission in the Marine Corps with only a physical examination. 
Believe it or not, I didn't know what the Marine Corps was, I had a vague idea 
that it was something like the Merchant Marines but I went down to the recruiting 
office to inquire. There I was sold. So I went back to my Dean, a very famous 
member of the faculty and a former teacher of Ovid's named Teddy Linn. He told 
me in so many words, "Go on and sign up, T'il get you a diploma."' So I went down 
with a classmate, Red Jackson, captain of the football team, and we signed up. 
Thus I entered the Marine Corps in April of 1917, never really finishing my year 
out and I graduated in absentia, 

In retrospect I never cease to marvel at Mother's attitude. When as 
younstex we used to go down to the river almost every day during the summer, 
paddle our canoe and swim, she never worried but took the attitude that her sons 
had enough sense not to drown themselves. She exhibited the same reaction when 
I came home and told her I was joining the Marine Corps. 

I first reported to a camp called Indian Head just upstream from Washington. 
For three weeks we did nothing but practice marksmanship. Wallace Ashburst, a 
Lexington boy and Wentworth graduate, and I were the only two who qualified as 
expert on the Naval course. Later, in 1924, Wallace, then a Marine captain, won 
the national championship at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
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We next moved to Quantico, newly purchased by 
the Marine Corps, where the Fifth and Sixth Regi- 
ments were assembled and trained. I was assigned 
as Platoon Leader in the 78th Company of the 2nd 
Battalion commanded by Major Thomas E. Holcomb, 
later Commandant of the Marine Corps at the out- 
break of the Second World War. Though our cadres were mostly com- 
posed of very green officers, the four company commanders of our 
battalion all had considerable experience, My gunnery sergeant 
Lyman also had served several enlistments and took a fatherly inter- 
est in me, becoming a loyal friend, Though as the first platoon we 
had the tallest men in the company, any one of whom could physically 
have broken Sergeant Lyman in two, every day when the Sergeant had 
his nap, you could hear a pin drop in the barracks. Our training 
completed, we finally sailed for Europe in early February aboard 
the Henderson, outfitted earlier for Marine transport duty in the 
tropics, 

We arrived at St. Nazairéin late February of 1918 and soon 
entrained for a tiny village well back of the front Lines. There 
we began an intense and arduous training regimen. After about 
three weeks when we had become hardened, the gang which had formerly 
played penny ante poker back in Quantico got together in one of the 
villages. When we finally assembled there were too many for a poker 

i. M.S. game but somebody had a pair of dice. I had never shot craps in my 

life but I knew the theory and, having been a Little fortunate at 

gin rummy on the ship going over, I had some spare change. At the end of the 
evening my pocket was filled with French franes, which meant little more than 
cigar coupons to me at the time. Before another weekend, when I might have lost 
it all, we received orders for the front and were instructed to take not more than 
a hundred francs on our person. So, after translating the francs into dollars, I 
had about $650.00 worth of money orders which I knew would cause some question by 
my father if I sent it to him, Instead, I addressed it to Ovid, who I thought was 
still in Chicago, and asked him to get me some Liberty Bonds, 

We moved to the front Lines on St. Patrick's Day, March 16, 1918. Our first 
fifty-five days were spent in a quiet sector where by mutual consent neither side 
did much shooting. We rotated periodically from the reserves to support the front 
lines and then back again digging and enlarging the trench systems in each place, 
During all that time there were only two casualties in our company but we did get 
used to hearing an occasional bullet directed our way. Finally, about the end of 
May we were alerted for what we felt must be an emergency: We learned later that 
we were to relieve the First Division, which had the honor of making the first 
organized attack by any American force, We were to go aboard our trucks at 10:00 
one evening. Instead, we were finally told to turn in at midnight and then were 
aroused at 5:00 this next morning, boarded the Camions (trucks), and headed off 
we knew not where, Actually, we were going toward the area of Chateau Thierry, 
the location where the German Army had completely broken through the French de- 
fenges. We arrived at our destination about noon of June 1 and were told to dig 
in. The countryside looked perfectly peaceful but late in the afternoon we saw 
the advance forces coming inte the edge of the woods facing us across a beautiful 
wheat-covered valley. We had no artillery since, being horse drawn, it moved much 
more slowly than the trucks on which we had arrived. Except for a little desultory 
sniping, our lines faced each other until on June 6 we started advancing. 

By this time the enemy artillery had come up close behind the front lines, 
and for the first time we were exposed to accurate high explosive fire. The acrid 
fumes were so strong that the men in my platoon called to me that they were being 
gassed. i got out of my foxhole and went along the line to calm my men first, and 
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then to report to my CO Capt, Messersmith what was happening, On the way to his 
foxhole I was hit in the groin by sniper fire and knocked down. It felt as if I 
had been hit by a baseball bat and I was actually surprised to see blood, not 
realizing at first that I had suffered a bullet wound rather than simply knocked 
down by blunt shrapnel. However, I was able to get up and continue some seventy- 
five yards to the command post and report. From the Look on his. face, I could 
tell that Capt. Messersmith thought I was done for, I learned later that he wrote 
the citation for me that resulted in my receiving the D.S.C. and the Navy Cross. 
So I saw no more of the three weeks of fighting at Belleau Wood. 

After successive trips first on a stretcher, then on a straw-covered bed of 
a truck, and finally by an ambulance, I arrived at a big American-run hospital at 
Neuilly, just outside of Paris. Since the action at Belleau Wood had not been 
foreseen, no arrangements had been completed for the casualties. So I lay on a 
French stretcher in the corridor of the hospital for three days before being 
operated on, It was only a week or two later that an aide stuck her head in my 
ward and informed me that I had a visitor. In walked Ovid in uniform, now a 
married man and Chaplain assigned to the 17th Field Artillery of my own division. 
With no mail for a month, I had thought he was still in Chicago, a gay young 
bachelor, After fraternal greetings, my Scotch instinct broke out and I asked 
about the money orders I had mailed him. They had not reached him. He departed 
for his new assignment and, well on the way toward recuperation, I was shipped to 
Vichy for further convalescence. Not until in September was I released from the 
heepital in Vichy. Finding my way back to my company proved to be quite a trick, 
Having been away from my company since June, I was completely out of touch with 
the paymaster and had no money whatever in my wallet, 1 was wandering around 
without knowing the location of my outfit but finally, on hitchhiking a ride 
with a Marine Captain who was on detached duty, I borrowed a hundred francs from 
him which I told him I would probably never be able to pay back. He was Edwin 
Denby, later Secretary of the Navy in 1921. 

I finally found cut where my outfit was and got back to the battalion to 
discover that I was the senior officer in my company, Captain Messersmith having 
been promoted to Major. So I was in command of the company and learned that I 
had been promoted to a First Lieutenancy. The division during my absence had 
seen action at Solssons in July and then in St. Mihiel. Major Holcomb had moved 
to the regimental staff and we had a new battalion commander, Major Bull Williams, 
a simple kind of soul who Liked to leave everything up to his adjutant while he 
would try to get up to the front Line with an automatic rifle. While we were wait- 
ing for our next move, a mumber of new captains were assigned to the battalion but 
Bull would put nobody over Cliff Cates, who was still a Second Lieutenant. He 
also left me in command of the 78th Company. I never knew what Bull had the excess 
five captains doing. 

About the first of October we got our orders to move out. This time we 
learned that our division would again be under French command and that we had been 
specifically asked for by the one-armed corps commander, General Mangin, We were 
to attack @ rather sizable hill named Blane Mont which had been held by the Ger- 
mans for four years and had proved too much for the French advance. We relieved 
the French units at midnight, The next morning we could see that there had been 
some pretty sharp action there; my first sergeant and I had sat on a hump in the 
trench the remainder of the night only to discover with daybreak that two feet 
were sticking out from under the mound, 

We successfully attacked the second morning with our battalion in the first 
weve. i might explain that when @ division attacked, only two of the twelve 
battalions were in the front Line, They were each backed up by five battalions 
in column, Our artillery had been brought up very close behind us and the bar- 
rage they put down for our attack was so accurate that we could advance to within 
about fifty yards of the shell bursts, In this way our men would be on top of the 
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machine gun emplacements that were ecattered all over the hill before the Germans 
_ would come up for air, Despite this advantage, our casualties were quite heavy 
and half of the six officers in my company were casuaities. But taken all togeth-~- 
er, this was the most skillful operation that we participated in, in spite of the 
fact that the commander of the Marine company just to my right stayed in the 
trenches and never even gave orders for his platoon leaders to advance. It seems 
almost unbelievable that in the confusion of an attack, when wewere widely scat~ 
tered, his cowardice and complete lack of leadership were not discovered until 
several days later. 

The Corps commander while we were still in the front line issued a communique 
praising our division and reprimanding the French units on either side for not 
keeping up on our flanks. He ordered five hundred Croix de Guerres to be issued 
to our division. These were parceled out to the companies and I was ordered to 
recommend sixteen men which I could do in good conscience because, as I have 
pointed out, we were in the attacking wave. As a result of my recommendations, 
there were two Medals of Honor, one a posthumous award, and eight Distinguished 
Service Crosses issued to the 78th Company. I believe all the company commanders 
got Croix de Guerres, which is where mine came from, I don't know who wrote the 
citation ta back mine up. 

I used as my command post on top of a hill a German dug-out, concrete lined 
and with electric fixtures which, of course, were not in operation then. Since 
we were apparentiy going to stay there a while, I sent a runner back to the i/th 
Field Artillery to invite Ovid to come up and see me, This he did and I was 
glad I got in touch with him because he had heard that I had been killed. While 
we were chewing the fat in the dug-out, another runner came up with a batch of 
mail. Thumbing through my stack, I found returned to me the letter I had addressed 
to Ovid seven months earlier in March with my money orders. So I turned it over 
to him and he mailed it back to Katherine who bought the Liberty Bonds for me. 

The 36th American Division then came up and instead of relieving us, they 
were placed in line with our Marines, This was a bad mistake. These boys had 
never been in action and the Marines scared them to death with their gory tales. 
Furthermore, by the time we were relieved, our men had swiped most of their new 
Browning automatics and trench daggers which we had never been issued. We were 
later halted some two miles back and stripped of our plunder. Eventually we got > 
back to the rear areas and replacements for the very severe casualties we had 
suffered at Blanc Mont had to be assigned and given the training that was needed 
to make them feel they now belonged to a real outfit. 

At this time, General Pershing had finally won his argument with the High 
Command for an American front. This became a reality first at St. Mihiel, and 
action that merged into what very shortly afterward became the Argonne drive, 

The Battle of the Argonne extended over a number of weeks with very considerable 
shuffling of divisions in and out of the front lines, Along toward the end of 
October we again headed toward the front and, in preparation for battle, each of 
our battalions was briefed by General Summerall, the American Corps Commander. 

He had a huge map placed on the side of a barn and lectured us on what the move 
was to be, This was the first time that we had ever been given an actual idea 

of the strategy that was involved in an action. We were delighted to know what 
we were going to do but our initial good impression of the General was nullified 
by his saying that if we didn't take our objectives, heads would roll as they had 
in the famous 42nd, cr Rainbow Division, which had fallen down on the job in that 
particular area. We considered this an uncalled-for insult, 

On the first of November we went into the front Line and the following morn- 
ing advanced, This time our battalion was in the third wave at the start and we 
didn't leapfrog to the front line until late in the day, Our total advance was 
nearly fifteen kilometers, the farthest we ever made at one time. Late that night 
the 9th Infantry in column squads came up the main road to the front line. The 
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Regimental Commander talked with our Battalion CO Major Bull Williams and said he 
had orders to advance in this formation still on the main road, Bull told him 
that was as good a way to commit suicide as he knew. Actually, however, the 
intelligence people had done a good job and the 9th Infantry continued up the 
road the rest of the night. The next morning the Ninth deployed and all sorts 
of things happened between ovr lines and theirs. On going through our lines, 

one YMCA man in a motorcycle sidecar saw a nice looking house and on approaching 
it, found a German Colonel and his staff inside with no knowledge that they were 
well behind our front Line, In very much the same manner we continued our ad- 
vance until the Armistice was signed. By then, we had cut the lines of communi- 
cation from a huge segment of the whole German Army. 

The night before the Armistice was signed. we had been ordered to cross the 
Meuse River by pentoon bridge. Fortunately, ours was blown up by German artillery 
but the Fifth Regiment on our right crossed that night and had a large number of 
casualties, Since it was common knowledge that the Armistice would be signed the 
next morning, there was considerable bitterness against our Corps Commander Gen- 
eral Summerall, A factual story written about this appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post in the early 1920's, and I would give nearly anything if I could 
retrieve the copy. 

The Armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, and we celebrated by boldly 
lighting fires, making it possible for us to peel off our undershirts and 'read" 
them, (This meant removing the cooties.) My count, probably not accurate, was 
thirty-two, Cliff Cates, in command of the 96th Company and also later to be 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, and I were both suffering from dysentery so badly. 
that we went into Beaumont for a day or two away from our companies, There I met 
Ovid and we sent a runner to Sandy's company which was in the division on our 
right. He reported that our brother had been assigned to a school in the rear. 

We then sent a cable home that we were safe, 
ee a We stayed right in the 
Dea a Ee “=i. £ront line for several days and 
then started our five-week hike 
to Germany. The retreating ene- 
my troops would clear out one 
end of the town as we entered 
the other, Finally we reached 
the Rhine where we spent six 
months on occupation duty. Dur- 
ing that time, there was never 
any fraternization with the Ger- 
man population. My stay there 
was broken by a couple of visits 
to Ovid, first at Honnigen up 
the river from us and then at 
Ft, Ehrenbreitsen just across 
the river from Coblenz. I also 
got off once to visit Sandy, 
whose outfit was at Mainz. 

In August of 1919 we entrained for Brest, where we were given complete new 
uniforms from the skin out and boarded ship for home, After landing in New York 
we paraded the entire length of 5th Avenue but by that time the bloom was off the 
peach and it was no ticker tape affair, Then back to Quantico and a parade in 
Washington down Pennsylvania Avenue. That sort of wrapped things up except for the 
red tape of discharging all the men except a few career non-coms, The day the out - 
fit broke up, my boys gave me a beautiful Hamilton gold watch with a Marine Corps 
emblem on one side and the 6th Regiment insignia on the other with an inscription 
inside the case. I hope there will always be a male descendant who will guard it. 
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SELLERS, OVID ROGERS 


Son of: Sandford and Lucia Rogers Sellers 
Born: August 12, 1884 in Waco, Texas, Br. Harry Brown, hie uncle, attending 


Married: Katherime Neill Wilson (b. Sept. 11, 1892} of Lexington, Mo., on 
June 1, 1918 in Lexington, Missouri 


Children: 
L. Elizabeth Nickerson 
b. Mar. 5, 1919, in Lexington, Missouri 
m. Richard L. Harter (b. Mar. 14, 1916) of Erie, Pa., on May 1, 1943 
im Chicago, I1l1., Dr. Ovid Sellers officiating 
ce. 1) 


2) 
3) 
2. Lucia Rogers 
b. Nov. 30, 1920 in Lexington, Misaourt 
m. Warwick Woods Butler (b. Apr. 19, 1916 in Recife, Brazil) on 








3. Roger Wilson 
b. Oct. 3, 1924, in Chicago, I11. 
m. Ruth Fredrickson (b. Mar. 10, 1926) of Chicago, Ill. om Oct. Ll, 1952, 
in Chicago, I11., Dr. Owid Sellers officiating 


a 


H.S. diploma, WMA, 1898, age 13, youngest in school's history; A.B., Univ of 
Chicago, 1904; B.D., McCormick Theological Seminary and ordained Presbyterian 
misister, 1914; Ph.D. Johns Hopkins Univ., 1922; Beta Theta Pi, founder of 
Blackfriars musical comedy group, active in the band on base and the Mandolin 
Club on guitar, Univ. of Chicago; H.S. teacher, Rockford, Ia., 1904-05; instructor 
WMA, 1905-06; Editor, Lexington Intelligencer News, 1907-11; instructor and 
administrator, WMA, 1910-12; graduate student, Univ. of Chicago, 1914-18; 
instructor, McCormick Theological Seminary, 1916-18; Chaplein & 1/Lt, 17th F.A., 
2d Div, AEF in France, 1918-19; Headmaster, WMA, 1919-21; Prof. of Old Testamant, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 1922-54, Dean, 1934-54; periodic Visiting Prof., 
Univ, of Chicago; Director, American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 
1948-49; world tour under auspices of American Friends of the Middle East, 
1954-55; Lecturer, School of Theology, Djakarta, Indonesia, 1955; Prof. of 
Archaeology, 4m. School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 1957-58; staff member 
on 10 archaeological expeditions in Palestine, three of which he directed; 

took first pictures of cave where bead Sea Scrolls were found; student of 
ancient languages including Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Aramaic, Egyptian Hiero- 
gliphics, Syriac, and Akkadian Cuneiform; author of numerous articles and 
several books; musician, piano and guitar; author and composer, "Genesis 

Rhymes"; home in Santa Fe, Mew Mexico, since 1955. 
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SELLERS, MARCIA 
Dau. of: Sandford and Lucia Rogers Sellers 
Born: Sept. 7, 1886 in Waco, Texas 
Married: Tilton Davis, Jr. of Lexington, Missouri on Apr. 16, 1910 in Lexington 


Children: 
1. Dorothy 
b. Jan. 18, 1911 in Aberdeen, South Dakota 
m. 1) Thomas L. Gunter of Goliad, Texas, Apr. 9, 1930, in Olathe, Kan. 
c. 1) Thomas Leon, Jr.; b. Nev. 9, 1931 in Goliad, Texas div. 1940 
m. Luz Marina Pavia de Verone of Bogata, Columbia in 
New Orleans, La., 
m. 2) Farris Young Van Meter (b. Feb. 22, 1903) of Alma, Mo.,Aug.31, 1941 
eee by O.R.S, 
2. Lucia Gene 
b. July 18, 1912 in Lexington, Missouri 
m. Joseph Shelton Cope, M.D. of Lexington on June 24, 1939 in 
Lexington, Missouri, Dr. Ovid Sellers officiating 
Cy 





3. Sandford Sellers 
b. Dec. 21, 1913 im Lexington, Missouri 
m. Kathleen Burner (b. Dec. 18, 1915) of Sabetha, Kansas on Jan. 5, 1945, 
Ft. McClellan, Alabama 
C. 





4, Tilton, III 
b. Mar. 12, 1916 in Lexington, Missouri 
m. Helen Robinson of Chicago, T11., om Dec. 18, 1943, O.R.S. assisting 


Ge 
ee ; 


5. Marcia McBrayer 

b. June 13, 1919 in Lexington, Missouri 

m. 1) Albert M. Jackson €b. 1914) of Kansas City, Mo., on Mar. 5, 1940 
in Warrensburg, Mo.; divorced 1946 

c. 1) Stephen McBrayer; b. Dec. 21, 1946; d. Apr. 16, 1964; buried 
Machpelah Cemetery, Lexington, Missouri 

m. 2) Harold Harvey Manning (b. Feb. 10, 1922) of Kansas City, Mo., on 
Sept. , 1951; divorced 1962 

c. i) 


a) 
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SELLERS, SANDFORD, JR. 


Son of: 
Born: 


Married: 


Children: 


Sandford aad Lucia Rogers Sellers 
February 5, 1892 in Lexington, Missouri 
Marion Logan Kean (b. June 26, 1893), a double cousin (see page 67), 


of Richmond, Ky., on June 8, 1915; married in Richmond by her uncle, 
J. V. Logan, a Presbyterian minister 


1. Lillian Logan 


b. July 26, 1916 in Lexington, Missouri 
m. Igor deLiasovoy (>, Bec. 1, 1912 in Russia, fled to France 1917, 


moved to Chicago in 1920's) on June 12, 1938 in Evanston, ILL.by ORS, 


éy 3) 


2) 





2. Marion Stuart 


b. Mar. 7, 1920 in Lexington, Missourt 
m. John Russell Allison (b. May 27, 1912 in Canada) of Chicago, I11. 


on Sept. 12, 1942 in Evanston, I1l1l., Dr. Owid Sellers officiating 
¢. 1) 





3. Sandford, IIT 


b. Aug. 28, 1921, in Lexington, Missouri 
m, Eleanor Harrison (b. June 20, 1922) of Streator, I11., on Sept. 1, 
1946 in Streator, Til. 
c. 1) Gatl; b. Apr. &, 1952 in Berwyn, I11. 
2) Patty; b. Nov. 1, 1954 in LaGrange, I11. 
3) David; b. Sept. 4, 1957 in LaGrange, I1i. 
&) James McBrayer; b. Nov, 11, 1966 in LaGrange, I11. 


4, Logan McBrayer 


b, Jan. 14, 1927 in Lexington, Missouri 
m. L} 


e. i) 
m. 2} 





B.S. Univ. of Chicago, 1913; lettered, football and track; won Stagg Inter- 


scholastic Tennis Tournament, 1909; played basketball, trombonist in Univ. band; 


elected all 4 clase honer societies & University Marshall; Capt. U.S. Army, 
1917-19; €C.0. machine gun company in France, 2 battle stars: Wentworth Mil Acad 
1913-33, Supt., 1923-33; M.A. Univ. of Chicago, 1934; Education Advisor for CCC, 


6th 0 S Army Corps, 1934-42; Nat'l Safety Council, 1942-43; Headmaster, The Elgin 


Academy, 1943-45; Supt., Morgan Park Mil Acad, 1945-49; Dir. of Education, 4th 
US Army Corps, San Antonio, 1950-62; retired 1962; moved to Fedhaven, Fla, 1967 
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SELLERS, JAMES McBRAYER 


Son of: Sandford and Lucia Rogers Sellers 
Born: June 20, 1895 in Lexington, Mo. 


Married: Rebekah Hall Evans (b. Dec. 15, 1901) of Independence, Missouri 
om Dec. 28, 1925 in Independence 


Children: 
l. Stephen Wentworth 

b, Oct. 6, 1926, Kansas City, Mo. 

m. 1} Sarah Alice Maxwell of = — 
Parkersburg, W. Va., on Sept. 30, 
1958 in Houston, Texas; d. 1960; no children 

2) Mrs. Jerelyn Doyle McLeaish (b. July 24, 1930) of 

Doyline, Louisiana on 


1961 in Alexandria, La.; div. 1970 
Ce 


2. James McBrayer, Jr. 
b. March 1, 1929 in Kansas City, Mo. 
m. Elizabeth Ann Singleton (b. June 21, 1935) of Dallas, Texas on 
Dec. 20, 1958 in Dallas, Dr. Ovid Sellers officiating 


Ce 





3, Frederick Evans 
b. February 28, 1941 in Lexington, Mo. 


m., Katherine Griggs (b. Aug 5, 1945) of Parsons, Kansas on 
May 3, 1969 in Parsons, Dr. Ovid Sellers assisting 


A.B., University of Chicago, 1917; Phi Beta Kappa, 1916; Sigma Xi; Beta Theta Pi; 
University Marshall; reserve letter football; Lt. and Capt., U. S. Marine Corps, 
1917-20; company commander, Sixth Marines, AEF in France; Distinguished Service 
Cross, Navy Cross, Silver Star, Purple Heart, Croix-de-Grerre; USMC Reserves, 
1920-45, retired as Lt. Col., 1945; Wentworth Military Academy, 1920-present, 

Supt. 1933-60, President, Board of Trusteea, 1938-present; Past Pres., Assoc. 

of Mil. Schools & Colleges; Past Grand Master of the Grand Masonic Lodge of 
Missouri, A.F.& A. M., amd Past Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery of Missouri 
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THE THREE SELLERS' WIVES 


RATHERINE WEILL WILSON SELLERS -- Sweetbriar Academy, 1911; 4.B., English and 
history, Vassar College, 1914; instructor, Sweetbriar Academy, 1914-16; teacher, 
Westport H.S., Kansas City, 1916-18; married 1918; headed Liberty Bond drive in 
Lexington, let im U.S.A., 1918; lived im Chicago, 1922-54; activities included: 
P.T.A., pres.; League of Women Voters, head of Social Service Dept., Pres. of 
Lake Shore branch; Girl Scouts, Central Committee of Chicago, developed first day 
camps; church activities included: Chicago Presbyterial, pres.; Presbyterian 
Hospital, board member; member organizing committee, National Presbyterian Women; 
Chicago Church Federation, vice pres.; member, first national board, Church 
Women United; during WWII, member of Central Committee for Chicago Servicemen's 
Centers; conducted four Maupintours of the Middle East, 1951-54; organized 
l2-state area office of American Friends of the Middle East; in Santa Fe: active 
in let Presbyterian Church, chairman, Historical Committee; member Library 
Committee, St. Johns Univ.; member, Women's Board, Museum of New Mexico 


Keke HK we KH Ke Re 


MARION LOGAN KEAN SELLERS «<- graduate, Juilliard School of Music, 1913; Piano 
and Voice Department, WMA, 1915-33, The Elgin Academy, 1943-45, Morgan Park 
Mil. Acad., 1945-49; private studios, Chicago, 1934-50, San Antonio, 1950-67 
Professional memberships: Society of American Musicians, Musicians Club of 
Chicago, National Music Teachers Association, San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association, Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio, Sigma Alpha Iota; 

many original musical compositions copyrighted, Library of Congress; great~ 
granddaughter of Sandford & Mary Eliz. McBrayer with whom she lived til age 7 


weweokkewe & ke Ke * 


REBEEAR BALL EVANS SELLERS -- Bradford Academy, 1919; A.B., history, Smith 
College, 1824; Phi Beta Kappa; private students, piano, WMA, 1930's; member, 
Lexington Gardea Club, 1954-present, president, 1960-61; organized last 
Lexiagton Old Homes Tour, 1961; member and active in Women's Auxiliary, 
Lexingtes Memoriel Hospital, 1950-present; organized WMA cadet attendance 

at Kemeas City Philharmonic subscription series, 1938-present; preservation 
of twe ente-bellwm homes: Blee House at 1003 Highland and 10th Street duplex. 
newex, ist Presbyterian Church, MEATBSCOR, gréeat~-granddaughter of Stephen G. 
Weatworth, fowader of Wentworth 
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